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ADVERTI SEMENTS.~-Feb., 1844. 

rjst published, in Demy 8vo., Illustrated by a characteristic Frontispiece, and 
nearly 300 Wood Cuts, Price 14s. cloth, a new and greatly enlarged Edition of 
I ECTURES on ELECTRICITY, comprisin'r Galvanism, Mair- 
* netism, Electro- Magnetism, Magnettoand Thermo-Electricity. By IJENUIT 
’ NOAI), Author of “ Lectures on Chemistry,” &c. &;c. 

London: George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane. 

STAMMERING— Messrs. BARTHROP ami HUXLEY may be 
^ ' onsulted daily, between the hours of Twelve and Three o.churk, at 2, Great 

■ f '..les-street. Bedford-row, in eviry species of this peculiar nervous afti-*otion. 

ssrs. Barthrop and Huxley will refer those who ina}' d<‘sire to avad themselves 
: : iieir inode of treatment, to families of the highest consideration, whose children 

■ friends they have successfully treated. 

COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 

^ TEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS.— These (Vnnpositions, which 

" -• have so rein irkably cxlended tlu* use of the Steel Pen, are brought to very 
',t perfection, being more easy to write with, more iliirable, and in t‘very respect 
' i ruble to the ordinary Ink. In warm climates th(*y have become essential, 
i .1 'V consist of : — 

A Bliui Fluid, ehanging into an iiiteiis(> Blsiek colour. 

A Rateiit Unehmigeable Blue Fluid, reiiiaiiiing Blue. 

A Superior Black Ink of the common character, but more fluid. 

A Brilliant Carmine-Red, for contrast writing. 

A Carbonaceous Record Ink, unchangeable by any chemical agent. 

A^so, a New Kind of Marking Ink for Linen; and Ink Holders, adapted for 
( v'Ni rving ink from evaporation and dust. 

N.I3. — iJlack Ink and imitations of the above artielos are constantly being 
f»,nn <uncod as “New Discoveries,” but on examination they will be found to have 
f r ly some new name. 

’'repared by Henry Stephens, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- street, Blackfriars* 
ud, London ; and sold by all stationers and booksellers. 

\\r BUCKMASTER CO., MILITARY TAILORS, &c.. 

V • 3 , new BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, feeling that many 

? Ti iitjemen in India may be anxious for nn opportunity of forwarding their mea- 
beg respectfully to submit the following instructions, which, if strictly 
' oded to, will be sufficient to ensure a good fitting of any Article, either of 
i jury or plain Clothing. 

. jc measure may b(‘ taken with a pi « *06 of Tape, and reduced into inches, stating 
fi ' ‘ight of person, and if any peculiarity in figure; also, whether taken over a 
iL I ’ form or plain Coat. 

Coats, yests, Sfc. Trousers, 

'Inches.) linches. 

'yht and Length of Collar. . . . From Top of Trousers to Bottom 

■m bottom of Collar to Hip) From Fork to Bottom of Trousers] 

I -lUton ) Size round Top Thigh, tight . . 

i * .'} Hip Buttons to Bottom of / 1 'Size roiirul Calf 

i'kht ) Ditto Waist 

' m Centre of Back to Elbow . . | Ditto Hips 

. t^iiiiued to length of Sleeve 
, V round top of Arm ...... 

f round Chest over Coat .... 

i >'v ‘ Chest MTu/erCoat iSlze round Head 

Waist over Coat 

'h; ) Waist wit/er Coat 

B. Gentlemen who have not previously had an account with the House, will bo 
.v*d to make a reference to their agents in London ; or, if they wish to avail 
» (U'^elvca of the discount, to refer to them for payment, and in all cases it would 
d sirable to mention, if they wish their Orders to be transmitted by Overland 
r j.herwise. 
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R estorative for the uair.—c To the Editor of the 

Shipping and Merr.antife Gazette. — SiR,— Being a daily rcwler of your useful 
journal, I am anxious to make known through its columns the value of a prepara- 
tion called “ Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia,” for the purpose of restoring, strengthen- 
ing, and preventing the loss of hair. It was first recommended to a member of my 
family — who, at the time, was rapidly losing her hair — by a lady of title, residing 
in Cliirges Street, Piccadilly, (whose name I have no authority for publishing,) and 
by the use of this preparation, the hair had ceased, even within a day or two, to 
fall off in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the head of more 
than half “ its fair proportion but Iwfore the package — of but a few shillings 
cost — was consumed, the abundant ‘‘crop** made its a(>p4'ai*ance in place of what 
had been lost before. As the knowdrilge of the fact nujy be of the same benefit to 
others similarly circumstanced, I am induced thus to trouble you ; and us I pledge 
you iny word that I have no knowledge whatever of the proprietory 4»f the pro- 
duction, nor object in the matter other than th;it of a desire to render the infonna- 
tioii available “ to all whom it may concern,” 1 trust to your usual liberality to 
give it publicity. 

I am. Sir, yours, Src., 

AV. 11. MARSIIAIJ.. 

Ltoyd Square, PentonviUe, London, Jan. 15, 1 S.'l9. 

O. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the Hair turning grey, pnidiiee^ a 
beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stc»ps it from falling off, and a few Bottles 
generally restore it again. Price' 3s. (id., 6>., and lls. per Bottle. 

No t»lher prices are genuine. 

Ask for Oltlridge's linlm of Colamhia, I, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

BURGEONS in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
^ continue to recommend BAILEY’S Elastic T^aeLMl 
Stockings, Knee Caps, and Ankle Socks; they are light, 
cool, and warranted to wash. Since the reduction (d' Post- 
age, AfHicted Persons in the country can have ajiy Ban- 
dage by Post, for a few pence, by forwarding their measure. 

RUPTURE. — This complaint is very much ij(‘glected, 
because it does not (in many cases) cause so much ]»aiJi 
and inconvenience as others; but if persons would have re- 
course to the means at its earliest stage, we should not 
have it recorded, from one generation to another, that two- 
thirds of the population are ruptured. 

Surgeons, from Mr. Percival Pott's time down to the 
late Sir Astley Cooper, 

Are of opinion, tliat Hernia requires to be attended to oy 
the lYuss Maker, as mud) any othi'r case by the skilful 
Surgeon, for if the Truss be not properly applied, it is 
highly dangerous and <lestructive. W. H. BAILI^Y, 
therefore, is careful to merit a continuation of that patron- 
age which he has receiv<*d from the Faculty for the last 
fiftei'n years, by putting on a Truss adapted to the case, 
and attending to it whenever called upon, either by the 
Medical Attendant or Patient, without any extra charge. 

Persons who wear Belts should be very cart'ful to have one cut upon anatomical 
principles, for unless they are made to support the Abdomen they frequently cause 
Rupture instead of preventing it. 

SUSPENSORY BANDAGES and ABDOMINAL BELTS for RIDING. 
Every attention paid to orders, from a Bandage of one penny per yard, to an 
Artificial Leg of Thirty Guineas. 



Observe the Name BAILEY, 

418> Oxford Streets 

OPPOSITE THE STAR BREWERY. 

Surgeons and Hospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by the Yard. 
Mr. BAILEY will feel great pleasure in waiting on ptfirties at short 
distances from\Town. 

ORDERS BT POST (WITH A REMITTANCE) ATTENDED TO. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR- 
DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 

Jnst published, in a sealed enrelopc, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., or sent 
free by post, 3s. 6d. 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System originating in certain solitary habits^ youthful excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Jjocal or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rhea, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and CoiLsnmption. With Practical Obser- 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Piiysiolugy, and Diseases of the 
Hcproductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 

By SAlIIJEIi I.A'MRRT, Consultinji; Sursfeon, 
9, Bedfbrd-street, B(‘df*ord-fiq. London. 

Matriculaied Member nf the University of KdiubiiTyh^ Honorary Member of lhe\London 
Hospital Medical Society j Licentiate of Apothecaries* Hall, London, <^'C, 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater- 
noster- row ; John Field, f)[j. Regent-quadrant; Jackson, 130, New Rond-street; 
Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street ; Noble, 109, Chancery -lane; Westerton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Ileywood, Oldham -street, Manchester; Newton, Church- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Birmingham; Barraclough, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield ; Davey, 1, Broad -street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 

BBVIRWS OF THE WORK. 

“ This is a work which is free from scientific technicality ; its subject,5one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suffering from the 
consequences of which it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro- 
jects, no fastidious didicacy should prevent piinmts and guardians from having re- 
ference to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous, be- 
cause they are not suspected to exist.” — M;mehestc?r Chronicle. 

“ We consider this book really ought, as a mutter of .safety, to be placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearaiiei* indicates any tendency to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Decay. Mr. La’Mcrt, who is a regularly educated member of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible man- 
ner, and we are certainly amazed at the prevalence and the eonsi qiieiiees of those 
evils it is his province to pourtray and alJeviute.” — Wakefield Juuriuil. 

“ Mr. La’Mcrt’s ‘ Self-Preservation ' is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
young man into whose hands it may fall. If iincontaminuted, its tones of friendly 
warning will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the well-marked, 
but not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of the 
Bad consequences arising from secret indulgences.” — Bolton Free Press. 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi- 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too liastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wedded life; and the various positions 
of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of mankind, are fre- 
quently marred and prevented through the follicis and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many ques- 
tions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the most con- 
dfiential friend. 

Mr. La'Mcrt is to be consulted daily at his residence. No. 9, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, London, and country patients, in their letters, are requested to 
be as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and occupation in life. The coromunication must be accompanied with the 
usual consultation fee of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their application ; and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may bo relied on. 

9, Bedford-slreet, Bedford-square, London. 
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THE NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, price 3s. ; and sent free on receipt of a Post Office ’ 
Order for 3s. 6d., 

MANHOOD: 

T he causes of its PREMATUUE decline, with Plain Directions 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to those suffering 
from the destructive effects of Excessive Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; foliowpd by Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHOEA, GLEET, Ac. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published by the AutlM»rs,andaold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket j Mann, 29, Cornhill ; Strange, 21. Paternoster-row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street. Strand London; Guest, Birmingham; Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester ; Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool ; Fannin and Co., 
Bookseller to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41, Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Cork ; Farrell, Waterford ; Dniminond, 5, Blair Street, Edin- 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; S'rachan, Aberdeen ; and sold in a Sealed Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This Work, a 17 ih Edition of which is now presented to the public, 17,O00 
Copies having been cjchausted since its first npycarancey has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general prin- 
ciples, and also b> the insertion of several neiv and hifihhj interesting cases. This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
diseases, which, f<ir some unaccountable rt*aaon, have been either altogether over- 
looked. or treated almost with indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
aud we feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no memher of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEP rOR, or a CLERGYMAN.”— A’mm Evening Paper. 

“ tThis ib a Work that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
hesitate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
mal dies whether the lesult of imn oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical tccbnicaliiy, plain and easy directions are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated, or ap- 
parently hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
a like affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to 
Society in recommending it to general notice.** — Essex and Herts Mercury. 

Messis. Curtis’s Woik, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professi.mal, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The moral and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable. — 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the effects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work.'* — Age. 

** The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the source and 
origin of many of the most distressing effects of certain depraved habits, fully es- 
tablibh ibeir claim to the cbaracti-r of expeiienced aud judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our careful perusal of the work has been to impress us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir. — Old 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co,, are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their eases.—tbe 
communication roust be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1. and in 
all cases, the most inviolable socresy may be relied on. 

N, B. — The above work forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

«i. li. CCRTIIS €& Co., Consultings Surg^eoiis, 
Fritli (Street, (Solio Square^ London. 
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THE LEAGUE FUND. 

('jeioo,ooo ) 

The time has now arrived for the friends of Free Trade throughout the kingdom 
to consider the mode and extent in which they will afford their aid to the labours of 
the Anti-Corn -Law J.^ague for procuring the full and practical recognition of their 
principles by the Legislature. The plans of the Council of the League have been, 
for several^ weeks, before the public. They were distinctly and unreservedly 
announced in the Address issued on the 28th September last ; and, so far as appears 
from the conniicnts ofthe press, from private correspondence, or from the resolutions 
of public meetings, they have obtained general concurrence as the best and most 
cdicient that can be adopted. The course of action there described has aln ady 
commenced ; tlie electoral contests that immediately ensued, first in the metropolis, 
and then in Kendal and Salisbury, were oeca.sions, not to be neglected ; and tho 
Council forthwith employed the means to which they had pledged themselves for 
^pealing to tl:e uiidorstandiiigs and honest feelings of the possessors of the franchise. 
Public meetings were held from day to day ; statements and arguments affecting 
the great question at issue were forwarded to every elector ; the whole registered 
constituency of the City of London, consisting of about 15,000, was five times 
addressed, by means of the press and the penny-post ; the zeal and intelligence of 
the non-electors was rendered subsidiary to the movements of the voters ; largo 
rewards were offered for such detection of bribery as would lead to its legal convic- 
tion ; and, without iidvcrliiig to the results of those contests — results most propitious 
to tho progress of our cause, this merit may at least be claimed for the League, 
that it did whatever could be done towards upholding the purity and freedom of 
election, and bestowing upon the favourable verdict which was pronounced, all the 
worth and weight that arc imparted by competent knowledge «nd sincere conviction. 

The sanction of experience and success has thus been affixed to the operations 
of the League in that portion of them which had most novelty of character, the 
proposed action upon the electoral body. Former efforts had, no doubt, prepared 
the way. The outlay of £50,0t)0 upon lectures, tracts, meetings, and the press ; 
the series of large metropolitan meetings in one of the principal theatres ; the 
labours of local associations ; and the indefatigable zeal of Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, in their mission to the agricultural districts, had plentifully sown the seed 
of which w’o are beginning to reap the harvest. The path of success is now plain 
before us. A demonstration of opinion on behalf of Free Trade, by an efficient 
majority of the electoral body, is a consummation within reach of practical attain- 
ment, and at no distant period. The approaching certainty of that result cannot 
but have its previous influence upon the question. The only essential condition of 
the abolition of the Food Monopoly is perseverance in the course hitherto pursued; 
and the only condition of that porscveraiice on the part of the League, is the supply 
of the pecuniary funds required for their continued and extended operations. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the Anti-Corn-Law League has no other 
object than that which its name imports. The abolition of the Food Monopoly 
will, it is believed, inevitably bring in its train that of all other Monopolies. But 
the League has no political or ulterior purposes. It interferes not, as foe or ally, 
with any parties, whether local or national. Its agitation is simply for the recogni- 
tion of a great principle by the public mind, and the embodiment of that principle 
in legislative measures. With no question of Taxation does it meddle, provided 
the Taxation, in whatever mode levied, be for the purpose of national revenue, and 
not for the profit of a class. The importance of many political and financial 
questions is not disputed ; but the League has not been constituted for effecting 
reforms in those departments. Even the great good which it is confessedly working 
in the conduct of elections, by transforming them from personal or party conflicts 
into a struggle between true principles and false ; by making the canvass an investi- 
gation of facts and laws in wnich all are deeply interested, instead of a personal 
solicitation fur the favour of a vote ; and by tho endeavour to check intimidation 
and put down bribery ; even this is only subsidiary to its one paramount object, for 
the accomplishment of which through the agency of electoral opinion, it is needful 
for that opinion to be deliberate and enlightened in its ffirmation, and free, firm, 
and decisive in its expression. To this incidental good, as regarded in its bearings 
upon national character, order, and prosperity, no sincere lover of his country can 
be indifferent. That the plans of the League imply and require it, in their progress, 
is no slight addition to its claims for a general and liberal support of such eudea* 
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yours after the prompt and total abolition of Taxation ux>on food by the Legis* 
laturc. 

Other commercial and trading towns will it is hoped call meeting, as has been 
already done at Manchester, ** to consider the best means of aiding the future 
operations of the League.*’ The subscription during that meeting, of near j£l3,000, 
is a strong testimony to the confidence reposed in the Council in the neighbourhood 
of a large proportion of its members. Nor is it alone to manufacturing localities, 
to capitalists, or to great meetings, that we look for contributions. To realise a 
fund of £100,000 requires extended co-operation. We look to landowners, who 
consult thcj permanent worth of their estates rather than the temporary pressure 
of improvident obligations. We look to the growing perception of their own 
interests by the cultivators of the soil. We look to the honest zeal of the many, 
the accumulating though small subscriptions of the middle and working-classes 
towards the first great confederacy which history records for their defence and 
rescue from spoliation. The ipiestion is eminently theirs ; one of immediate and 
vital urgency, as daily observation and experience of the liard pressure that con- 
tinues to produce distress and destitution, must make them feel. With sympathy 
and pride will their names be recorded on a list which will soon become the noble 
muster-roll of the triumphant abolitionists of Taxation upon food. They will earn 
their “ charter and freehold of rejoicing’* in oiir common victory over the most 
unjust and onpressive, the most impoverishing, demoralizing and destructive impost 
ever inflicted upon a people by the blind cupidity of a Class Interest. 

The prompt success of the present appeal will it is calculated, render any future 
one unnecessary. The Council will be put by it in possession of the entire Kegis- 
tration of the Kingdom, and in communication with all its Constituencies. Every 
city, town, and county, will have had the question brought fully under its considera- 
tion. *lhe power of public opinion will have been fully developed. Truth, .Tustice, 
and Humanity, will be brought face to face with usurpation and oppression ; the 
rights of the mpny and the robberies of the few will bo confronted for trial before 
the Institutions or our country, We cannot doubt the result, for “ there is a God 
thatjudgeth in the Earth.” 

C TURNER’S FAMILY HOTEL, opposite the Pier and Custom 
• House, Southampton. — This Establishment is newly fitted up, and possesses 
many advantages peculiar to itself. It commands a view of all the Steamers on 
their arrival and departurti ; viz., to the West India Islands, Alexandria, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, Havre do Grace, Jersey, Guernsey, Torquay, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Ealinouth, Dublin, Isle of Wight, and Lymington. 

It is directly opposite the Custom House, and being the nearest house to the 
Railway will be fijutid most convenient for ras.sengers. 

~ AUKI.AIHli: liOT^KL., BRinOl^. 

Most admirably situate for Families and Gentlemen visiting London, going to or 
returning from the Contiiiout, the East and West Indies, the Americas, Australasia, 
in fact, for all parts of the world. Passengers joining or leaving ships at Gravesend, 
or any part of the coast, are taken from, or brought lo, the very d»)ors of the Hotel by 
the various Steamers in daily communicalioii with the place. It is in the immediate 
vicinity of the Custom House, and all the great mercantile establishments of the City, 
with the readiest access to the Docks, Kailways, and all parts ol’ the Town. For 
light, air, comfort, and beautiful views of the lliver, it is unrivalled. — ^A night por- 
ter always in attendance. 

ANCLIBANON IRON WORKS, Bazaar, 58. Baker-street, 
Portman-square, London. — Gentlemeu will find it worth their attention to 
look into the above establishment, where the largest assortment of General Fur- 
nishing Ironmongery ever offered to the public, may be seen, consisting of Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensils; Table Cutlery, best Sheffield Plate, German. 
Silver Wares, Papier Machco Tea Trays, Tea and Coffee Urns ; Stoves, Grates, 
Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; with Baths of all kinds — Shower, Hot| 
Cold, Vapour, Plunging, &c. ; together with Ornamental Iron and Wire Work, for 
Conservatories, Lawns, &c. ; and Garden Engines. All articles are selected of the 
very best description, and offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash only ; and the 
price of each article being marked in plain figures, and the building itself a public 
Bazaar or Lounge, the public can make their selections ancovding to their wishes 
thereby afibrding advantages which are rarely offered. 
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Messrs. PERRY Co. have REUfOVED iheir Establishment from Birmingham^ 
to So. l9, Berners Street^ Oxfotd Street, London. 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 2s. 6d., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 3s. l>d. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inquiry into concealed cause that destroys physical et^rgy, 
with Observations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NERVOUS IllRI- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE POWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS, reipresenting the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humanity as a “SILENT FRIEND,” to be con- 
sulted without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

'Ry R. A ii. PBRRY A Co. Consulting; JSurg;eons, 

Ijond€»n. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Patemoster-row; Field, 65, 
Quadrant. Rcgent-.stroet; J^irkis, Compton-street, Soho; Guest, 51, Bull-street, 
Birmingham: and by all booksidlers in town and country. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF 8YRIACUM 

is a gentle stimulant and renovator of the impaired functions of life, and is exclu- 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from a disorganisation of the 
mnerativc system, whether constitutional or acquired, loss of sexual powcir, and 
debility arising from syphilis; and is calculated to afibrd decided redief to those 
who, by early indulgence in solitary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys- 
tem, and fallen into a state of chronic debility, by which the constitution i.s loft in 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a state of anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold ill Bottles, price lls. each, or the quantity of four in one Family Bottle for 
33s. by which one lls. Bottle is saved. 

Prepared only by Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, London. None are genuine without the signature of “ R, and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Cases, the purchasing of which will be a saving of jEI l2s., may be had as usual, 
and patients in tlie country who require a course of this medicine should send £5 
by letter, which will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, and patent medicine venders in tow n and country 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may be had the “Silent Friend.” 

Messrs. Perry expect, wiien consulted by letter, the usual fee of One Pound, with- 
out which, no notice can be taken of the communication. 

Patients are requested to bo as minute as possible in the detail of their cases. 

PERRY'S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 

Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “R. and L. PERRY & Co.,” on the outside of each "wrap 
per,) are well known throughout Europe and America to be the most certain euro 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonorrluca, gleets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness, 
deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine- 
ment, or hindrance from business. They have effected the most surprising cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other means have 
failed ; they remove scorbutic affeetioiis, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera- 
tions, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and oiuaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, may be consulted as usual at 19, Berners-street, 
f Oxford -street, London, punctually, from 11 in the Morning till 8 in the Evening, 
And oii Sundays, from 1 1 to 1. Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enable Messrs. Perry & Co. to give such advice as will bo the means of 
effecting a permanent and effectual cure after all other means have proved ineffectual 
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Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company. 


The present Establishment of the* Company consists of the following vessels : — 


Tom, Uorsf Piiivet . 

HTNDOST AN, Captain 11. Moresby, LN 1800 .. .. 520 

HENTINCK, Captain A. Kellock ISOO .. .. 520 

ORIENTAL, Captain J. Soy 1073 .. .. 4^0 

(G HEAT) LIVERPOOL, t^aptain A. Mel^'oti . . 1540 . . . . 404 

TAGUS 900 . . . . 300 
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LADY MARY WOOD r»5o . .. 250 

IBERIA 600 . . . . 200 

PACHA 550 .. .. 210 

LIVERPOOL (2) 520 . . . . 160 

Fo} the couvri/auce of Pat^senifvrK tu F.gjfpt ' 

AFTEII, Steam Tug, plying on the Malimoudieh (^inal. 

Passage Iloats ilitto Ditu*. 


CAIRO, 

LOTUS, 


\ 

) 


Iron Steam on the 


liiver N 'le. 


The Company book passengers for the following places, viz. : — 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company’s Steamers on the Ist of every INI mth from South- 
ampton, and by the Hon. E. I. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, calling at Ceylon and Madras, by the Company’s steam-ship 
Oriental from Southampton 1st March ; and by the steam-sliij) ileiiiinek from 
Suez about the 22d March. 

MALTA, Alexandria (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, itc., in eonjurK*ti«)n with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 1st of every !Month. 

^HGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, from Southampton 
Dock-, every Thursday, at 4 p. in. ' 

atiii:ns, syra, Smyrna, Constantinople, occasif)nai trips. 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in the Pall and home in the Spring. 

N. B. — Pu.s.senger.s booking to Malta, Egypt, the Levant, or India have the 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 

‘iirners, without any additional charge. 

lensular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Ax". London, and 57, High Street, Southampton. Information mny also be 
obtained the OHicti, No, 33, Regent uircus. 



ADDRESS 


The commencement of a Fifth Volume, again affords the 
proprietors of The British Friend of India Magazine and 
Indian Review,” an opportunity of offering their warmest 
acknowledgments to their subscribers and correspondents for 
the very liberal patronage and aid which they continue to 
bestow upon tlie present journal. 

The greatly increased circulation of the Magazine since the 
reduction in its price in August, 1843, is, indeed, a matter for 
sincere congratulation, and — stimulating the proprietors to in- 
creased exertion in order to render it in every department still 
more worthy of public attention — encouragingly bids them at 
the same time to proceed in the spirit, and pursue the line of 
conduct, that has acquired for The British Friend of India 
Magazine,” the reputation and favour it now so extensively 
possesses. 

Many and important improvements in its internal arrange- 
ment are not only in contemplation, but in progression ; and, 
in the possession of additional means and a -lengthened experi- 
ence, aided by a corps of contributors, amongst whom may be 
reckoned manj’- of the most able writers of the day, the proprie- 
tors confidently anticipate that the future numbers of the Maga- 
ane will satisfactorily strengthen its claims to the support and 
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good wishes of that powerful and numerous class of the com- 
nmnity, interested in tlic prosperity of our Eastern Empire. 

In thus striving to advance tlic welfare and promote the 
happiness of India and her millions of inhabitants, the ])ro- 
prietors, once again, respectfully, but solicitously, entreat the 
assistance and co-operation of their subscribers: — on this point, 
how ever, in conclusion, they would quote the following passage 
from one of Mr. George Thompson’s recent and eloquent ad- 
dresses to the natives of India. 

All that concerns a country like this, is serious and momen- 
tous. The work of amelioration is so vast, that instead of 
jealousy existing among the few wdio are labouring for its w el- 
fare, there should be the most perfect good feeling, and a common 
desire that every peaceable and lawful agency should be brought 
into the field. Both matter and mind recpiii’c our attention. 
The human intellect demands the kindest care, the morals of the 
people require to be elevated, and the soil on which we tread, 
instead of yielding a scanty subsistence to its children, should be 
made to be a source of perennial and ever increasing wealth. 
May God aid all good men in this great work, and hasten the 
time when a brighter sun than that which glitters on the Ganges 
at mid-day, shall arise upon India, even the sun of knowledge, 
vivifying with his beams the souls of men, and guiding them to 
happiness and truth; and, at the same time, a Government 
sympathising with all, protecting all, blessing all, and finding its 
deep foundations in the loyal attachment and grateful affections 
of a contented, a peaceful, and a prospering people!” 
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TORTURE BY THE POLICE AT M.\DURA. 

“ No M5i!;*'istrate can presume to ailmiiiister the Torture." — ErxENiioKOUOir, 
I'liAT jjord Elleiihoroui:^!! is tlic best informed person on India uibiirs 
bus these fourteen years been an axiom not only in the I’ory camp but 
throughout the united kingdom. 

If this illuminated Indian statesman should, however, prove to be 
but an igvis fatuns, it is a sad omen of the apathy which has long and 
justly been charged upon the British people with regard to the affairs 
of their empire in the East. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of Sept. 1841, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Clifford gave notice of a motion that he would make for the produc- 
tion of some state papers relating to the imprisonment and torture of 
some of the native Christians at Madura, and, on Wednesday morning, 
his Lordship left at the India Board oflice, a very brief memorial 
on the subject, for the perusal of Lord Ellenborough, the President of 
the India Board. About two o’clock, that same day, Lord Clifford 
again waited upon the President, at his office ; when, says Lord 
Clifford, “ I found that the lone of his Lordship, was, from some cause 
or other, totally altered. It was in vain that I endeavoured, in a con- 
ference or audience, which lasted above an hour, to show his Lordship 
that he had been misinformed upon every single point on which he expressed 
himself; that the Governor in Council of the Madras Presidency had 
been evidently deceived, or silenced^ by false statements ; that the 
Court of Directors in London, though it might have given, and pro- 
bably had given a just decision upon the case as stated to had 
given, in fact, no decision whatsoever on the case as it existed : that 
the very “answer from London,” as communicated officially U the con.- 
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plainants, afforded presumptive prorff that if the case had been truly stated^ 
the decision ivould have been the very reverse of what it w'ns. The noble 
Lord either co^ild not or would not understand me : and I had to leave 
the Lord’s apartments with the sad, but clear conviction, that if I left 
the case in his hands, no redress would be afforded, and if I brought the 
case before Parliament I must expect never to have the honor of another 
audience from his Lordship. Of the two evils the latter appeared to 
me to be the least.” 

In the course of this inter%dew, Mr. John Sullivan, who had been 
some years in council at Madras, and recently returned from thence, was 
admitted. During this audience, it appeared to Lord Clifford, that the 
object of the Noble President of the Board of Control was so clearly 
that of representing the whole case as totally beneath the consideration of 
Parliament^ and one which could be considered by the Board of Con- 
trol as nothing more than a “ difference about the temporalities of 
the Roman Catholic Church in India, betw'een the Irish Jesuits and the 
Portuguese Priests,” that Lord Clifford had no alternative but that of 
bringing the matter before the House of Lords and the public: it was, 
therefore, the wrong-headedness and obstinacy of the l^resident of the 
India Board which forced Lord Clifford to bring the conduct of the 
Collector-Magistrate of Madura under the scrutiny of Parliament 
and of the public eye. 

Mr. Sullivan seemed to prompt the President to refuse inquiry ; and 
tliis is probable, seeing that he himself had, at the time, bcien a member 
of the council of Madras ; an official in that very government which 
ought to have prevented these crimes. 

At the very moment when Lord Clifford was thus bringing to the 
notice of Lord Ellenborough and Mr. John Sullivan, a specific and 
recent case of torture, at Madura, Mr. Peter Gordon was, we under- 
stand, distributing to the proprietors and directors of the India Com- 
pany his thirteenth hand bill, headed — “ The Red Hot Wire Company,” 
which begins as follows : — 

“ Her Majesty’s East India House, 22d Sept. 1841. 

“ Annuitants chargeable on India! 

“ How much longer will you be able to afflict the people of India 
with tortures never before inflicted upon suffering humanity ? You 
deafen your ear against the cry of the cultivator, from whom you wring 
half his crop, by your thumb-screw, and by your leeches, even on the 
navel of his wife ! You incarcerate them in your jails, where occasion- 
ally, neglect and cruelty sweep off more than half the prisoners in the 
year. You allow your jailors to insert a red hotwire, your surgeons to 
dissect prisoners ere life has fled ! You will not listen to their dying 
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groan, for it does not affect yo^r dividend. Evidence of these 
atrocities is multiplied daily: you outrage human nature; you ex- 
tort confessions from females, by applying pounded chillies to the 
source of life ! ! ! An atrocity never imagined by Debhy Sing. My 
own personal knowledge of the actual state af India compels me to 
publish this testimony, as a challenge for a committee of your ownselves 
on torture in India. — Peter Gordon.** 

This is a most remarkable coincidence. How is it possible to ex- 
plain it ? We, ourselves, firml}' confiding in our- heavenly Father, 
in whom we live and move and h^ve our being, recognize, with gratefu 
adoration, his Fatherly hand, in protecting the tortured prisoners 
Madura, by sending one noble witness to the representative of her 
Majesty the Queen Victoria, and another, himself a victim, to his fellow 
citizens, the merchants of London. 

The only other explanation possible must be that the crime of 
torture at Madura is so rile, so disgustingly familiar, that every day and 
in every place, peers and peasants go about and complain against it, 
both to the royal board of commissioners and to the proprietors of India 
stock. 

The perpetrators of the crime may choose which of these explanations 
of the fact they please ; but both God and man reprove them. 

On the 23rd of September, 1841, Lord Clifford mentioned to the 
House of Lords that he understood some persons had recently been 
tortured in the county of Madura. Lord Ellenborough repelled the 
mention of any such crime, as a foul libel on his administration of the 
affairs of India, as President of the Board of Controul. 

Lord Clifford said that on the 18th of December, 1838, certain 
trustees of churches built by Roman Catholic congregations, with their 
own money, and on their own ground, in the Madura district, were 
imprisoned by Mr. Blackburne, the collector and magistrate of that 
district, for refusing to deliver up the keys of the said churches, which 
had been in their possession for six years. His Lordship also affirmed 
that ‘‘ a report, founded on the authority of a foreigner of distinction, 
is current in the Madura district, and is doing much harm there, that 
some of these imprisoned persons were tortured, to oblige them to 
deliver up the keys. I consider it my duty to disbelieve such a report 
till it is confirmed, but equally my duty to state the existence of such 
a report to the House, as one that ought to be inquired into. The act 
of the individual of whom 1 have spoken, as a collector and magistrate 
in Madura, does not compromise the Government ; but the approba- 
tion of that act, by a judge of the supreme court of the Presidency, 
would. This case has been submitted to the Court of Directors of the 
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East India Company, — and either an unfair representation has been 
made to the Court of Directors, or they have not the power to redress 
the grievance. These Roman Catholics are now suffering under 
grievances. We are taught to look to the Supreme Court of Parliament 
for that redress which cannot be obtained in the inferior courts,” 

Lord Ellenborough. — “ Before I say a single word upon the subject, 
will the noble lord state the authority on which he accuses any servan 
of the East India Company of administering torture to any individual 
whatever.” 

Lord Clifford. — “ I stated it as a report which had gone abroad, and 
which is doing a great deal of mischief, I do not say by whom the 
torture was administered ; I do not say that it was administered at all ; 
and I will not believe that such acts have been perjietrated ; — but the 
story current is, that, when the missioners refused the keys, a party of 
soldiers was sent down to the churches, the doors of which were forced 
open with the butt-ends of their muskets, and then the magistrate 
certified to Lord Elphinstonc that in this proceeding he was only sup- 
porting the parties who were bona fide in possession.” 

Lord Ellenborough. — “ Did any Englishman whatever use the word 
• torture* or accuse any servant of the Company of having adminis- 
tered it ?” 

Lord Clifford. — ** I do not mean to allege that any Englishman has 
made use of the word ‘ torture.* I made no such accusation.*’ 

Lord Ellenborough. — ” Will the noble lord state the words that are 
so translated ?” 

Lord Clifford. — ” I did not say that those persons were tortured by 
order of the magistrates, or tortured at all ; but that the report was, 
that the persons who were put into prison were tortured.” 

Lord Ellenborough. — ” Will the noble lord mention the foreign 
phrase, whatever it may be, which he translates ‘ torture V ” 

Lord Clifford. — “ The words are, ‘ Soumis aux 2\mrmeiisJ* ” 

Lord Ellenborough. — ” It is unnecessary for me to inform your 
lordships that no magistrate can presume to administer the torture ; 
and if it can be proved that the magistrate, to whom the noble lord has 
referred, has done so, he will be immediately dismissed ; and 1 am 
quite sure that it will be found, when the case is investigated, that the 
enthusiastic foreigner who has written to the noble lord has totally 
misrepresented what has actually taken place. I think that it was 
extremely wrong in the noble lord to bring forward a charge of this 
nature against a miigistratc, and that without stating any name, but 
stil! indicating pretty distinctly to whom he alluded. The noble lord 
has brought forward a grave charge against one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of India, on the authority of a person unknown, and 
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whose name even he has not given ; and I must say that it is a most 
unfair proceeding to circulate such charges in this House without giving 
the accused party an opportunity of defending himself. I regret that 
the noble lord has mentioned the subject at all. The papers for which 
the noble lord has moved, arc so described, that it is impossible for the 
India Board to find them. Whether they exist or not, I cannot say, 
I will only repeat, that if any magist;‘ate has exceeded his powers in 
administering the law, there can be no doubt whatever, if proof of such 
illegal acts be forthcoming, that the Government at Madras will be ready 
and willing to punish and dismiss him.** 

Lord Clifford’s speech occupied above an hour in delivery ; it con- 
sisted chiefly of the perusal of certain documents unknown to Lord 
Ellenborough. The editor of the Tablet was in the gallery, and Lord 
Clifford handed these documents over to Mr. Lucas, for publication. 

Lord Clifford, himself, published notes on the report of this debate, 
from which we extract very briefly, as follows : — 

Lord Ellenborough. — “ No magistrate can presume to administer 
the TORTURE.’* 

Lord Clifford . — ** If by this expression be meant merely that no 
magistrate is authorised by the letter of the law, in Hindostan, to con- 
sider himself invested, by virtue of his office, with the ri^ht of ad- 
ministering TORTURE, this expression is perfectly correct. The question 
which Lord Clifford wishes to bring under the consideration of the 
House of Lords is, whether it is ‘ in the 'power' of the Governor in 
Council in the Madras Brcsidoncy, to convict any police-officer in that 
Presidency, or any subaltern officer in the Revenue Department, who 
may think fit to use torture for the purpose of extracting confessions 
or extorting money, of the offence against the laws, of which such 
officers would in such case be undoubtedly guilty, so as to bring them 
to punishment for the offence, — where such officers arc protected by the 
collector and magistrate of the district,** 

Lord Ellenborough. — “ The parties must go to the courts of law for 
redress.” 

Lord Clifford. — “ The collector and magistrate of Madura evidently 
did not think so, until he had put, by violence, Portuguese priests, not 
belonging to the Catholic church, in possession of churches built by 
British subjects on their own ground, and with their own money, for 
the purpose of being served by Catholic pastors. It was only when 
these Portuguese new-comers, who had been sent from Goa to turn out 
the Catholic priests, had been put in possession of the churches by an 
armed force, sent by the collector-magistrate, and when the lay-trustees 
had been put in prison (whether they were tortured there or not, re- 
mains to be seen), that the collector and magistrate found out, if he 
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ever found it out, that the parties not in possession must go to the courts 
of law for redress.” 

Lord Ellenborough. — “ It was not in the power of the collector to 
give possession. He has only authority to interfere in giving pos- 
session.” 

Lord Clifford. — “ I am obliged to confess that T cannot understand 
this distinction. I, however, humbly submit that the above words arc 
* ambiguous.' That the collector-magistrate could not give legal pos- 
session, by an armed force breaking open the doors of the churches, is 
quite true ; that he did thus give actual possession, is, unhappily for 
the Catholic congregations of sixty churches, but too true.” 

Lord Ellenborough. — ** It is impossible for the India Board to find 
the state-papers moved for.” 

Lord Clifford. — ” That the documents should not exist either at the 
India House or at the Board of Coutrol, although the Catholic 
missionaries in Madura have been officially informed that ‘ the answer 
from London has been received in the Presidency, and that the Home 
Government highly approves of the conduct of the collector and magis- 
trate,* may excite suprise, but surely no blame can on that account be 
justly imputed to Lord Clifford.** 

On the morning after the debate, Lord Clifford looked over the three 
reports given in the ** Times,” “ Morning Herald,” and “ Morning 
Post.” In the “ Times,” this hour’s speech occupied less than half a 
column, and contained five very serious mistakes ; it conveyed no 
adequate notion of the speech ; Lord Clifford, therefore, immediately 
addressed a letter to the ” Times “ being quite of the same opinion 
as the noble lord at the head of the Board of Control, that, if the reports 
of what he had said over-night, in the House of Lords, should be trans- 
mitted to India in such a shape as to * lead to increased exasperation 
between the parties in India,’ those reports might ‘ create some em- 
barrassment to the Government of Madras.*” The “ Times,** how- 
ever, took no notice of Lord Clifford’s communication, which he left at 
the “ Times* ** office on Friday afternoon. 

In the course of the same day, the 24th, therefore, Lord Clifford 
addressed to the editor of the Mining Chronicle^ the following letter. — 
“ Sir, — I take the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of a letter, which 
I sent to the Times newspaper, together with a copy of your own paper, 
in which I have marked, with erasures, passages which appear to me 
calculated to do mischief in India, and which your reporter, by referring 
to his notes, may easily satisfy himself are incorrect representations of 
what I did say. It is of less immediate importance that the public 
should know now precisely what 1 did say, — than that the population 
of the Madras Presidency should not be led into error, by such reports 
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as have appeared, this morning, in the Times and other papers,” This 
letter, with its enclosure, was duly inserted on the 25th. On Saturday 
the 26th, Lord Clifford was at Bath ; from whence his lordship ad- 
dressed a second letter to the editor of the Morning Chronicle^ which 
was not inserted ; Dr. Black probably not thinking it material for the 
information of the public. We have already remarked, that whilst this 
discussion on the practice of torture at Madura was going on amongst 
the peers of the realm, in the office of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, and in the House of Lords, the East India Com- 
pany was holding one of their Quarterly General Courts, and discus- 
sing the great case of the Rajah of Sattarah. 

Mr. Gordon was there, as usual, in the gallery, with his hand-bills 
on Torture at Madura, on the Wednesday ; but on Thursday morning 
he was obliged to leave London and proceed to Brighton ; and whilst 
there he saw the report of Lord Ellenborough*s hardy mensonge^ “ No 
magistrate can presume to administer the torture.” He immediately 
addressed to Lord Clifford the following letter : — “ My Lord, — I have 
just seen the Times report of what passed in the House of Peers on the 
subject of torture in Madura. In October, 1826, the Madras Govern- 
ment banished me from Madura for bringing the crime to their notice. 

I have never ceased applying for permission to return home to Madura, 
but hitherto the authorities will not forgive me for having pressed upon 
their notice so profitable a crime as the infliction of torture is at 
Madura. I shall be happy to wait on your lordship to declare per- 
sonally the daily practice of torture — not only at Madura, but through- 
out India — the most cruel torture. I have the honor to be,” &c. 

This letter was addressed to Lord Clifford at the House of Lords ; 
whence it was forwarded to his lordship at Bath, where Lord Clifford 
received it. His lordship returned to town ; and on Thursday, the 
30th September, his lordship addressed to the editor of the Tablet the 
following letter : — “ Sir, — As the noble lord at the head of the Board 
of Control seemed very incredulous upon the question of torture having 
been inflicted upon certain Roman Catholic subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty, who had been imprisoned for refusing to deliver up to certain 
Portuguese priests, not in communication with the see of Rome, the 
keys of the churches which those Roman Catholics had built with their 
own money on their own land, and as that incredulity seems to be 
shared by the editors of several public journals of this country, it may 
be not altogether useless that I should forward to you the following 
copy of a letter which it is my intention to read to the House of Lords, 
when I have the honour of presenting with it the petition of these Roman 
Catholic subjects of Queen Victoria in Madura.” This letter together 
with the enclosure from Mr, Gordon was published in the “ Tablet ” 
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on the 2d of October ; and in continuation of this im]^ortant subject, 
there appeared also a memorandum giving an account of the aifairs of 
the catholic mission at Madura, dated from Trichinopoly, on the 8th of 
July, 1841 ; which appears to bo based on the document alluded to by 
Lord Cliflbrd, as from a foreigner of distinction ; and fully confirmed, 
as his lordship states, in his letter to the “Times,” in which his lordship 
said, — “ and all this, I said, and declared that I said, upon the autho- 
rity of the Honorable and Reverend M^alter Clifford, my own brother, 
a Roman catholic missioner at Trichinopoly in the Madura district, 
stating all this as fact.** 

The document bears on its face the plain broad marks of truth ; it is 
short, copious, and clear. In a foot note, to the word Tortured, Lord 
Clifford says, “ The French word in the original, in this passage, is tour- 
mentes ; which may mean harassed as well as tortured. Rut there 
can be no mistake in the expression sovmis aux tourmenSf consequently 
tourmentes is here translated “torture.** 

The letter from Trichinopoly forcibly exposes, in the following glow- 
ing terms, the system of injustice, which afflicts the millions of Madras, 
“ It is useless to comment on these facts ! they speak loudly enough 
by themselves. In reading them, one may well ask, Ilow could the 
magistrate deny having interfered, otherwise than as a magistrate, in 
the disposal of the churches ? How could he state that tlie Christians 
were not deprived of the use of their Churches ? But what avails it to 
be heaping question on question? His honour, the magistrate, has a 
very simple answer — ^lie denies ! This answer is a very convenient and 
an easy one, as the Government gains its information through the me- 
dium of Mr. Blackburn. What, then, says the magistrate to the vexa- 
tious orders which are daily executed with violence ; which plunge into 
grief from ten to twenty thousand Christians ; which deliver them over 
to persecutions, and deprive them of the rites of religion in their 
churches ? 

“ The magistrate denies ! 

“ There is an armed interference in order to burst open the church 
doors ! 

“ The magistrate denies it altogether ! 

“All the Eiuopean missionaries, who are in the country, are ready to 
affirm most solemnly, on oath, the exact truth of all the facts exposed 
in this document. 

“ But what will it avail ? The magistrate denies ! Has he not, 
moreover, if necessary, a host of witnesses at his disposal, capable of 
covering over and obscuring all the evidence of these facts, or to per- 
vert them ? Therefore do the European missionaries take good care 
not to attack that magistrate before his superiors, and to provide new 
INJURIES, — the soyrees o/ new vexations ! ! !" 
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The Company refuses to allow sucli self-denying and ardent 
missioners, as his Lordship’s brother, Ihe Ilonourahle and Reverend 
Walter Clifford, to ofliciate as chaplains to regiments, solely 
because they serve God, gratis ; whence the patronage of their 
appointment is not worth anything to the directors ; it is 
not a saleable article in Leadenhall Street. Lord Clifford has in his 
possession the autograph diary of Mr. St. John Thackeray, in which he 
^ describes how he sold to the highest bidder the various offices in the 
^ pagoda at Seringaham, on account of the East India Company. Did 
any Jesuit or Papist ever commit so great a crime The vices of the 
Popes are published even by Romanists ; but the crimes of the Com- 
pany are greedily shared by the bishops, deans, prebends, archdeacons, 
chancellors, priests, and deacons of the Protestant Church of England. 
Wc protest loudly enough against Peter’s pence ; hut we quietly 
enough pocket pilgrim taxes. As Protestants, we protest against all 
the doings of Government in withholding from the Irish soldiers the 
instruction of their own clergy. If the few Protestant oflicers have* 
salaried chaplains, surely the majority of the garrison arc (Mititlcd to 
the same allowance, just as much as to the same dogrc'c of modierd 
care, provisions, pay, and prize money. 


THE REV. CHARLES RHENIUS, 

The Riutisii Friend of India Magazine, irom its cf)nH!n:nfa ‘iu , 
— now two years since — has not unfrocjucnlly been called jo the 
ungracious Ui^k of arousing and exposing the incubus of the ancient 
monopoly of the East India Company on the benevolence of tlic British 
nation, especially as exerted towards the conversion of I udia : the memoir 
now before us, of a simple Prussian youtli, who journied to British India, 
strong only in liis trust in tlie God of Nations, again bestirs us to this 
unpleasant but most necessary task, the CwXposiirc of a miserable mono- 
poly, blasted by its own misapplied power, but still bolstered up by 
Parliament as the. Government of India, merely because that empire is 
too rich a prey for the Crown of England. The fact is, we cannot open 
the memoir of any early Protestant missionary to India, but the same 
story is the burden of his lamentation ; namely, the power and the 
prejudice of the ICnglish Company : American ladies, German students, 
Carey, Bogue, and Buchanan, all unite in deprecating the opposition 
of the Company to the planting of the Gospel ; but in this Memoir, wc 

British Friend of India Ma^. Vol. V. No, 25, B 
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find standing forth most prominently that painful subject, which it has 
been our sad duty to dwell upon for so long a period, — the insolent 
and ignorant tyranny of the Madras Government, as especially mani- 
fested in its mal-administration of justice — in the perversion of its 
magisterial and police duties — in the collection of the revenue — in its 
levy of purveyance — its encouragement of idolatry, and, by the use of 
torture, in its wholesall^and violent discouragement of Christianity. 

Mr. Rhenius volunteered his services to the Church Missionary 
So6idty> a period when our own countrymen hesitated to come 
forward for the missionary work ; he was accepted and placed under 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, the commentator. At this period his diary 
was written in the German language ; and doubtlessly the difficulties 
which at that time the Company interposed in the way of his holy 
enterprize to India, were related to his friends on the ^ continent. His 
private sentiments on t^is subject are thus translated by his eldest son, 
himself born in India, an^^^educaled in Tinnivelly : — “ A.D. 1813, 
June the 13th. We had a^fayer-meeting this evening, to beseech the 
Lord, to incline the hearts of the Members of Parliament to allow 
missionaries full liberty to go to the East Indies, in order to proclaim 
the gospel. Many thousand prayers are ascending to Heaven for this 
end, and the Lord will surffly hear these prayers, and confound the 
machinations of the evil one. Oh ! what guilt rests upon the Christian 
world, in having so long slighted the words of our Saviour, ‘ Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations.* '* 

“ July the 26th. The Lord’s name be praised! Parliament, last 
week, sanctioned the free access of missionaries to India, Our com- 
mittee have consequently taken into consideration our being sent out ; 
but, from various circumstances, they came to the resolution not to 
present us to the Court of Directors till October next ; and so we shall 
probably have to wait till January, 1814. Though this is quite 
against my own wishes, I take it as coming from the hand of my Lord, 
who has hitherto so mercifully guided me.” 

At the close of October, 1813, the Society obtained permission of the 
Comi^any to send out to India, as missionaries, Messrs. Rhenius and 
Schnarre ; and on the 7th of January, 1814, these two young German 
students took leave of the Society, in public. *' About two thousand 
persons were assembled at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Lord Gambier, 
the president, was also present. Mr. Pratt read the instructions to us ; 
and Professor Deal try read an address, written by Dr, Buchanan, who 
was prevented by illness from delivering it himself. The meeting lasted 
abo6t‘ ^three hours.” 

. This was a great and public triumph of the Christian world over that 
|6ul spirit of monopoly which had so long closed India against the 
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charity of Christendom ; under the base idea that intercourse with that 
empire is unprofitable to England, and that it is the interest of the 
English Company to delude and degrade the people of India. In 
February, the missionaries embarked on board the “ Marquis of 
Huntley,” and after narrowly escaping shipwreck on the Maldiva 
Islands, anchored in Madras roads on the 4th of July. These first 
missionaries to India from the Church Missionary Society, were most 
kindly received by the Rev. Marmaduke Thompson ; and, in February, 
1815, whilst settling at Madras, Mr. Rhenius was kindly accojjgy^'qfiatcd 
in this gentleman’s house, until the necessary arraligements could 
be made for his establishment, and until the sanction of Government 
should be given for the foundation at Madras of another mission. The 
latter circumstance occasioned several interviews with the Governor, 
Mr, Elliott.* In company with Mr. Thompson, Mr. Rhenius called 
on his Excellency, and of this first visit the journal contains the follow- 
ing notice : — ” He received us in a very J^enMy manner, acquainted 
himself with our views, spoke about the pruSt^ce with which Christianity 
should be introduced among the heathei^ and of inattention to which, 
he said, sad instances were in his recollection. He expressed himself 
fully persuaded that the gospel will spread in Asia, and that for this 
very end the English had, by the permissiqit of Providence, taken pos- 
session of this part of the globe ; but that he did not think Christianity 
would spread over the country so quickly as people ia England sup- 
posed. He said, further, that to give away the biblci without teachers, 
seemed to him a dangerous practice, but he finally consented to our 
establishing ourselves at Madras, and repeatedly promised to us all the 
support in his power. He had recently been Governor of Antigua, and 
spoke very highly of the missions of the Moravian brethren there, and 
named a considerable number of negro- Christians, who, he said, behave 
as well as we ; but, of course, there are good and bad together. As 
his Excellency had been on embassies to several Courts on the continent 
of Europe, he spoke German, and was pleased to converse in it. His 

* Ibis is the benighted man whoso continuance in office one year more, was 

announced as a public calamity by the newspapers, which were ornamented on the 
occasion with a black border. An officer of the Madras army, writing under the 
signature of Carnaticusy tells the tale of one of the Masters KUiutt, who, on seeing a 
horseman ride into the Governor's Garden, ran to his papa, screaming, “ Here 
they are! the rebels are coming!” Carnaticus thus descrit^s our system of Govern- 
ment, and its efTect: — ** We are apprehensive of imparting any share of our nature 
or learning to others, for fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to 
our own destruction. To Madras, particularly, a feverish character belongs, and 
and has embroiled that Presidency for the last century — from Whitehill, Kumbold, 
Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every whisper, every breeze, over the Government 
Bridge, seems to be impregnated with ideas and rumours of factions and mutinies. 
If half-a-dozen rounds of ammunition are missing, the sepoys are about to mutiny i 
a remonstrance is construed into a criminal design — down with it by force.” 
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lady, too, entered the room, and also talked in German. On the whole, 
this visit was very satisfactory to us, and we left him with gratitude. 
May the Lord be praised for his guidance !’* 

A rich and highly respected native gentleman thus addressed Mr. 
Rhenius:—** Outwardly I am still a heathen, but inwardly 1 am a 
Christian. To many, the great impediment in embracing Christianity 
is the obstructions thrown in the way by Government, and the fear 
lest offence should be given. If these were removed, thousands would, 
in one or two years, follow the Christian religion.” He further alluded 
to a notion which was formerly much in vogue, namely, that if the 
natives of India were brought to the knowledge of the truth, they would 
become wise, and throw off their allegiance to Government. Mr. 
Rhenius assured him that no true Christian w^ould ever be hurtful to 
the Government, but would love, fear, and obey it ; and then told him 
of the late discussions in Parliament on the subject, and read to him the 
Act which provides liberty for introducing useful knowledge and 
religious and moral improvement among the Indian subjects, by prudent 
and lawful means ; saying that it was for this very purpose that the 
present Governor of Madras had willingly given his consent and protec- 
tion to our mission. lie paid keen attention to all this. 

On the loth of February, 1817, in speaking of the villages about 
Vadadellei, about thirty miles from Madras, Mr. Rhenius says, “ 1 find 
that the people there have the same foolish thought as at Madras, viz. 
—that they will be forced to become Christians or to go on board the 
ships;” and on visiting that place in April, 1817, he found it unfre- 
quented by Europeans, the people in the villages were quite astonished 
to see a white man walking about their streets and speaking quite fa* 
miliarly with them. The boys in the schools were terrified by the 
sight of him, and ran away, crying out for fear ; in one instance, even, 
they had to carry a boy away out of the school. 

Conjeveram lies about thirty-live miles to the southwestward of 
Madras, near the coast ; it is one of the great strongholds of idolatry ; 
here, the rival worships of Vishnu and Siva are maintained with a 
sumptuous magnificence, the broad streets cross each other at right 
angles, and are lined on both sides with rows of lofty cocoa-nut palm 
trees. Here are, also, two great pagodas, at which a grand annual 
festival is celebrated in honour of these idols ; the civil officers of the 
East India Company preside at this festival, avowedly in order to wor- 
ship the idols in the name of the British Government. 

In 1817, Mr, Rhenius resolved to attend their heathenish feast, and 
at half-past six o’clock on the evening of the 28tli of May he arrived 
at Conjeveram. The vast number of passengers, their quarrelsome 
conversation, the various noisy plays, the disagreeable music, nearly 
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benumbed his senses, whilst the variety of heathenish objects quite 
dazzled his sight. His bearers carried him to one of the houses appro- 
priated to European travellers, where, to his surprise, he found Mr. 
William Bell',* who proved to be the acting collector and the magis- 
trate, who was presiding over the feast, on behalf of the British nation, 
and in the name of the East India Company. Mr. Bell received Mr. 
Rhenius kindly ; but on the latter introducing himself as a missionary, 
the collector became rather apprehensive of something unusual occurring 
at the feast. The increasing noise in the street, in front of the house, 
announced the evening procession of the idol, and the native superin- 
tendant of the festival, with the head Brahmins, reported to Mr. Bell 
that “ THE GOD ** had arrived I and they requested the attendance of 
the magistrate. 

Mr. Rhenius accompanied the collector into the verandah, where 
they seated themselves ; and the idol, Ycrda Raja, in the chariot of the 
sun, dressed in great splendour, presented itself to their gaze. The 
whole of the very long, wide street was blocked up with people ; the 
noise was increased by music, shouting, and the bursting of rockets. 
The prostitutes, who are uniformly attached to heathen worship, sang 
and danced before the gentlemen with all their usual and wanton 
gesticulations. The small gold idol is ornamented with precious stones, 
and so contrived as to sit in the interior of an image of the sun. The 
native superintendant hung a garland of flowers round the neck of each 
gentlemen, and Mr. Bell then ordered the procession to proceed 
onwards. 

Having returned into their room, Mr. Bell, with honest self-indigna- 
tion, exclaimed, “ I have done wrong ! I have done wrong ! I know it 
is not right!’* Mr. Rhenius enquired, “What?” “Oh!” said Mr. 
Bell, “ 1 have made my compliments to this idol !” That is, he had 
made his salaam, officially, in the name of the Company; and, as the re- 
presentative of the British nation, caused to be made a graven image, 
sot it up, and bowed down himself to the work of his own hands. Mr. 
Rhenius says, — “ This is a custom, which I am grieved to hear, is very 
common, in the case of the gentlemen who superintend, on such occa- 
sions, and which is disgraceful to the Christian name. 1 had not ob- 
served the distressing circumstance, but was glad to see that Mr. Bell 
at least felt the impropriety of such conduct. Wc then dined, and he 
did not object to my asking a blessing ; which custom, alas ! as he him- 
self observed, has become quite out of fashion. So then, it has come to 

* The Memoir gives only the initial. Mr. William Bell was appointed Writer, 
in 1807; on the 25th of May, 1816, he was promoted to bo Head Assistant to the 
Collcotor of Chingleput; and, on the 1st of Kovomber, Assistant Magistrate. On 

he 30th of July, 1817, ho died at St. Thomas* Mount. 
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this, in the Christian world, even amongst Englishmen, that to avow 
heathenism, before the heathen, is no shame ; but to acknowledge, even 
in the circle of Christians, the bounties of Almighty God, makes them 
blush.** 

“ Next morning, soon after breakfast, the morning procession was 
announced ; and since the idol had not to pass by the house, but halted 
in a neighbouring street, Mr. Bell was requested to come to the place. 
He declined going, but left it to me to go. I went and soon met an 
enormous crowd of people. The head Brahman put a garland round 
my neck, and requested me to go before the Idol to the Pagoda, where it 
would stop and be deposited. 1 wenti'^for about a quarter of a mile, 
through a mass of people, through whom the peons made way for me. 
The sight of the throng astonished me ; the great wide street was com- 
pletely filled, and the house tops on both sides were occupied by those 
who could not find room in the streets ; all anxiously waiting for the pro- 
cession, conducted by holy Brahmans, two of whom appeared to be the 
guardians of the Idol, with fly-drivers in their hands, protecting the 
Idol, either from the dust, or the insects, or the hot wind. I was 
seated in the porch of the Pagoda, and the Idol followed at a slow 
pace. Oh ! what zeal was manifested by the throng to get a sight of 
The God ! Here, would some clap their hands to the Idol, which can- 
not hear ; there, others lift up their hands, in adoration, towards the 
Idol, which cannot see ; others, again, would fall prostrate to the 
ground ; and, others, with anxiety depicted in their countenances, look 
out for the first and best opportunity to pay the tribute of praise to the 
Idol, which can do nothing and deserves nothing. Surely they do not 
understand and they have no knowledge ! And, I would ask, where 
is the enlightened Hindoo or other Native ? as we hear them spoken of 
by Christians. Sad truth ! they have been given up to the darkness of 
their minds. 

“ Meanwhile, I kept quiet and was awaiting the procession. My 
heart was in a sort of stupor. On such occasions, it is as if the air 
were infected with the breath of The Evil Spirit, who, doubtless, de- 
lights in seeing men thus degrade themselves. 

“ At last, the Idol arrived, passed by me, and was deposited in the 
Temple, into which the eyes of the populace, who shouted in their joy, 
and particularly the Brahmans, followed it. The Brahmans were very 
eager to receive a touch of the Golden Crown which the Idol wore, and 
which the chief Brahman, I believe, placed for a few seconds upon each 
Brahman’s head. Whilst this was going on, I had a conversation, 
in front of the Temple, with Singa Chetty, the richest man of Madras, 
who laijiented that the Company had not this year given so much 
money to celebrate the Feast as last year ; at which, I, of course, ex- 
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pressed joy ; and told him that we had many other better ways in 
which to spend money. He lamented, also, that there were not so 
many people present as usual. 

“ Having seen enough, I left the Pagoda and went home, where, 
during the day, I had conversations on religious subjects with various 
respectable Natives. One accepted a tract. I had mentioned to Mr. 
Pell that I might possibly have a conversation with the people in the 
verandah before the house — to which he had no objection. Accord- 
ingly, when a Brahman brought me a letter of introduction, from a 
gentleman at Madras, I went out with him, into the verandah ; and, as 
I was speaking to him, other people soon came and listened. They 
increased in number. Till dark, continual conversations, with respect- 
able Natives, who were actually introduced to me by Mr. Bell, that I 
might hold such conversations with them. Mr. Bell seemed to rejoice 
at all this. 

“ After dinner, the evening procession was announced, the Idol 
was the same, riding on a monkey 1 This day seemed to be one 
of the principal days of the feast ; the crowd was very great, about 
an hundred thousand head, as the people told me. The noise was 
greater ; the many rockets and torches enlightened the darkness ; the 
dancing girls danced as usual, and we were ornamented with flowers. 

“ In the midst of the crowd, two hideous and lofty figures arrested 
our attention ; a man and a woman, made of paper, with ghastly faces, 
arms, and bodies ; they were carried by persons concealed within them ; 
these figures danced and made the most curious gestures : the height 
of each was about ten feet and the breadth about three feet, A boy, 
also, had the mask of a lion, who danced about like a dog. 

“ The procession halted a short time, when we all proceeded to the 
Pagoda, where the Idol was at rest, during the night. On the way, 
the populace was amused by those fires, but particularly by fire- 
works curiously prepared. 

“ The late King of Travancore, Elba Raja, joined us ; he is a 
short but good-looking man ; I was glad to see him, as I had heard 
much about him. Our conversation, that evening, consisted only of 
short remarks, which we made to each other. 

“ Having arrived at the Pagoda, we three were seated in the porch, 
where we awaited the procession, which soon arrived, with the usual 
shoutings of mirth. It passed by us, into the Inner Temple. A 
great many Brahmans were seated, in rows, opposite to us, who 
took refreshment — cakes, I believe. 

“ In the mean while, four or five of the best dancing-girls were se- 
lected, who danced before us, with all the gestures which prostitutes 
think elegant ; a few persons, who seemed to be their tutors, stood 
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behind them, with a sort of clapping instruments, encouraging them 
to proceed. Tht*y knew, perhaps, that I had not come to see them, 
or to take delight in the feast ; for, I observed that they directed their 
attitudes chieily to the collector and the Raja. 

(JTo be continued.) 


ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN GOVERNMEN'^^ 

RESPECTING THE LEVYING OF WAR. 

( Concluded from page 321.) 

First War with Tippoo. 

Scindia and the Rajah of Bcrar, on the receirt of the declaration of 
war on the part of the Rritish Government, drolared that war having 
been proclaimed against them by the British Government, they con- 
sidered themselves at liberty to act in whatever manner they pleased 
without further formalities. 

When the news rcaehed England, the Minister refused the papers to 
Parliament, having disapproved of the war. This is the first instance 
in which the Secret Committee was used to keep the proprietors of 
India Stock and the Nation in the dark as to our state in India. The 
cause for withholding these documents is instructive, and proves the 
truth of Mr. Fox's observation, that Government docs not resort to 
secrecy in international transactions save for the purpose of conceal- 
ing what it considers to be wrong. Lord Castlercagh, the Minister 
that presided over the Indian department, had censured Lord Welles- 
ley’s policy, intimating that the Treaty which produced the war was 
offensive in its character, and that if greater moderation and wisdom 
had been evinced by the Anglo-Indian Government, war iniglit have 
been averted. In consequence of this refusal of papers the prece- 
dent was first introduced of separating the conduct of the war from its 
consistency with the law of Parliament — Parliament thereby abdicating 
its powers over India, and violating its own Constitution ; but in this 
they were led away by the ability evinced in the conduct of the war, 
the brilliancy of the successes, and the importance of the results, and 
the unfortunate ambiguity of the Minister may be further attributed to 
his having himself censured the policy whilst in progress. A vote of 
tlianKs to the Governor-General was carried, though it met with great 
opposition. ISIr. Francis declared that he did not know how he could 
appnu .cf tlic conduct of that which he was not sure was in itself 
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right,* — and Mr. (now Lord) Grey, reminded the House that a vote of 
thanks had been passed to Mr. Warren Hastings for conduct on account 
of which the Ilouee of Commons had felt it its duty afterwards to im- 
peach him. 

In May the Court of Proprietors were called together to pass a vote 
of thanks to Lord Wellesley. Imposed upon by the example set by 
Parliament, they thanked Lord Wellesley for his conduct, introducing 
into the vote of thanks a formal reservation of opinion regarding the 
justice and policy of the war, declaring that they were not in possession 
of the grounds on which it might be justifLcd.*!* . In the following 
month (Jifije) the papers were produced. 

There has been greater difference of opinion respecting this war than 
any other waged by us in India. It has been more severely censured 
than any other since 1784, but it appears to your Sub-Committee that 
it was strictly just, and moreover, that there was no sinister intention 
in cither of the belliguint parties. It arose out of misintelligencc ; the 
Mahratta Chiefs not flmerstanding our intentions, and the Governor- 
General having interfered with rights of the existence of 'which he was 
unconscious. This war, as well as all wars within the Peninsula, had 
been entailed upon us by the licentious conduct of the former Bombay 
and Bengal Governments, which had imparted the fabric of the Mahratta 
constitution, introduced an armed struggle for ascendancy amongst tlie 
differcnt^chieftains, and had unsettled their religions with surrounding 
States. It had, moreover, inspired the Mahrattas with distrust of our in- 
tentions, which no subsequent Gov.-Genl. was able entirely to remove. 
On the other hand, the Governor-General seemed not to have sufficiently 
appreciated the structure of the Mahratta constitution to have enabled 
him to interfere, without risk of war, when interference was necessary 
to repress disorders that menaced ourselves and our allies. The 
Mahratta State was governed by maxims that bear a striking similarity 
to those that governed Europe during the feudal ages. The Mahratta 
State was not itself independent. Neither Sevagee its founder, nor his 
descendants, the Ram Rajahs of Sattara claimed sovereign rights. The 

* The contrast between those times and the present may be seen in this, that 
Parliament now votes unanimously approbation and thanks, not only without 
enquiry, but especially setting aside enquiry, that they may come to an unanimous 
decision ; using the words that they do not give an opinion on the policy of the 
war, and reserving the expression of that opinion until an enquiry into the grounds 
of the war shall bo instituted. No such enquiry takes place, and Parliament be- 
comes committed to the approval of measures from the fact of there having been no 
enquiry. 

t Lord Wellesley felt this rebuke so keenly that he refused to publish the vote of 
thanks in the Calcutta Gazette. 

British Friend of India Mag. Vol, V. No. 25. 
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authority they wielded, although complete as regarded the exercise of 
executive and judicial functions, was a delegation from the sovereigns 
of Delhi. They and their suboidinate vassals designated themselves, 
on their seals, the servants of the Mogul. When the power of the 
Ram Rajahs declined, because the Rajahs themselves had lost their 
talents for command, a Brahmin of superior ability, the President of the 
Ministerial Council, assumed the chief direction of affairs. IJis fief was 
the district surrounding Poonah, where was the seat of his government. 
He transmitted to his descendants his authority, the nature of which is 
sufficiently explained by calling attention to the fact, that neither he 
nor his successors took a higher title than that of Peishwa, or chief 
Minister. Scindia, Trincogee llolcar, &c., were feudatories, or barons, 
having under them Jaghirdars, or holders of knights* fees. Whilst the 
vassals were bound to obey tlic orders of their immediate superiors, the 
supreme authority, as in feudal times in Europe, was contro led in the 
exercise of its functions by the great vassals. It could come to no de- 
cision affecting relations with Foreign States, could sign no treaty with- 
out their sanction. These facts seem not to have been sufficiently 
weighed by our authorities in India. Tliey regarded the great vassals 
too much in the light of independent States. Lord Wellesley insisted 
that the Peishwa had a right to sign the Treaty of Basscin, without the 
consent of the great feudatories, and to maintain the reverse was to in- 
validate his authority : and, subsequently, Lord Hastings expresses bis 
surprise that Holoar and the Rajah of Berar felt themselves bound to 
obey the orders of the Peishwa, Our Governors-General, therefore, 
not understanding the people with whom they have to deal, were un- 
able to acquire that influence and authority which would have enabled 
them to maintain order and peace. Our previous acts had disturbed 
the Mahratta St.ates, and had inspired that people with distrust as to 
our intentions. Reciprocal misappreciation led to reciprocal mistrust, 
suspicion, menace, and then the impossibility of retreat on either side, 
and the justification to each of his hostile acts, by the absence of evil 
Intentions on his part, and the conviction of sinister designs on the part 
of his antagonist. The same causes led to the extension of our domin- 
ion in India, When our enemies were subdued, our Governors- Gene- 
ral could devise; i>o better expedient fpr. placing peace on durable foun- 
dations, than by reducing the power of the Native Slates, Their do- 
minions were curtailed — their military establishments reduced— and for 
the troops of the Company, they received, they paid for in land. This 
led to the extension of our territory, in spite of the Governors-General 
themselves, contrary to the desire of the India House, and against the 
recorded will of the nation. The Resolutions of 1782 did indeed check 
unjust designs, but did not make provision for the acquisition of such 
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knowledge in our Indian authorities as would qualify them for establish- 
ing a rule which could not be termed “ Foreign to the habits and 
feelings of the people."* 

Jeswunt Rao IIolcar. 

In 1804 we were involved in war with Jeswunt Rao IIolcar, 
Trincogee IIolcar died leaving four sons, two legitimate and two illegi- 
timate ; Jeswunt llao being one of the latter. On Triiicogec’s death, 
Cashoo Rao, the eldest legitimate son, succeeded ; but in the family 
dissensions that followed, .Teswunt Rao expelled his brother from his 
dominions. As before observed, he marched on Poonah, expelled the 
Peishwa, and retired only on the advance of British troops. During 
our war with Scindia he kept himself aloof, watching the turn of events, 
and how he might improve them to his own advantage. The British 
(lovernment shewed a marked reluctance to embroil itself in the dis- 
putes of the IIolcar family ; and declared to Jeswunt that it would not 
act against him, provided he kept himself within the limits of the ter*- 
ritory belonging to the IIolcar family ; but does not appear to have 
succeeded in impressing on his mind absence of all intention on its part 
hostile to him. On the other hand, he had assembled a larger force 
than bis resources could maintain, and supported them by depredation 
and pillage. He took up a position that menaced the Doab. The 
British commander-in-chief required him to withdraw. Retiring thence 
he seized upon Ajmere, a town belonging to Scindia, and explained his 
conduct to Scindia on the ground that he had promised to the Rajah of 
Jodpore the possession of that town, on which condition the Rajah had 
promised that he would declare against the English, and afford an 
asylum to Jeswunt’s family, while he was prosecuting a war against the 
British Government. The British Government had received informa- 
tion from time to time of the intrigues that he indefatigably was prose- 
cuting with the Rajpoot princes. General Lake invited him to send 
Vakeels to his camp, in order that matters might be arranged amicably ; 
hut he refused to treat even at peace, until the British Government had 
stipulated to acknowledge certain claims on the territories of the allies, 
which were considered inadmissible and insulting. While these negocia- 
tions were going forward. Ameer Khan, a chief in the service of Jeswunt, 
invaded and ravaged our province of Bundelcund. In consequence, 
Lord Wellesley instructed General Lake at once to proceed against 
Holcar, and terms he used in the despatch shew the light in which he 
was viewed, ** Jeswunt Rao Holcar cannot be classed amongst the 

* Words of Mr. Canning. Such an epithet never has nor could be applied to 

the rule of the Moslem conquerors in India. 
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“ States of India; and even if Ameer Khan, or the plunderers in 
“ Bundelcund possessed a commission from .Teswunt Rao Holcar, such 
“ a commission could not entitle them to the benefit of the law of natinnsi 
“ These banditti, therefore, must be treated as common robbers ; nor 
“ am I aware of any circumstance which entitles Jeswunt Rao Ilolcar 
“ to be considered in a more respectable point of view. Your Excel- 
“ lency will therefore be pleased to regulate your conduct towards 
“ Ameei* Khan, Jeswunt Rao Holcar, and their respective forces, and 
“ towards freebooters of a similar description, upon the principle stated 
in this paragraph ; and you will issue a proclamation, that such 
persons shall be treated as common robbers and felons.*’ 

In the course of this war, Runject Sing, the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
sided with Holcar. This prince had received many benefits from British 
Government, and his territories had been increased by the treaty we 
concluded with Scindia. He now deserted us, and ranged himself on 
the side of our enemy. When the Governor -General was informed of 
his defection, war was declared against him, and General Lake was in- 
structed “ to send circulars to our allies, and to the other Rajah States, 
“ including Kotah, &c. ; also to Begum Sunroo, and the Sikh chief- 
“ tains, explaining our conduct towards the Rajah of Bhurtpore, assuring 
“ them of our friendship, and warning them of the consequences if 
“ they took part against us.” 

The war with the Rajah of Bhurtpore was speedily concluded ; but 
Lord Wellesley was not allowed to bring to a termination the war with 
Ilolcar, for as well as the Home Government and the Parliament as 
the India House were dissatisfied wdth his policy, and sent out Lord 
Cornwallis to supersede him, with instructions to bring about peace at 
every possible sacrifice. 

In consequence Holcar was re-instated in his usurped possessions, 
which he had been deprived of during the war. At the time of Lord 
Cornwallis’s arrival in India, Scindia, dissatisfied that certain territory 
was withheld from him which he conceived his, by virtue of the treaty 
of Argaum, was on the point of declaring against us ; he was disarmed 
of all hostile dispositions by the British Government yielding every 
point in dispute. 

The Nepaulese War. 

This war arose out of frontier differences. The Gorkah, in seeking to 
establish their authority over the plains, had usurped lands belonging, 
not only to the protected Sikh Chieftains, and our ally the King of 
Oude, but also to the Company, forcibly ejecting its officers, The 
Nepaulese Government proposed that British commissioners should be 
sent to meet Nepaulese commissioners, with full powers to settle the 
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question. Accordingly the commissioners appointed by the two parties 
met. Wlien the Nepaulese found they could not overthrow the case 
presented by the British Government, and the British commissioners 
consequently demanded that the territory should be restored ; the 
Nepaulese commissioners refused, pleading insufficient powers. Nego- 
ciations were thus broken off, though they were renewed soon after* 
But when Major Bradshaw demanded restitution of the lands, he was 
peremptorily ordered to quit the Nepaulese territory. He declared at 
his departure, that the British Government would take by force of arms 
the territory from which they had been expelled. Accordingly, British 
troops took possession of the claimed district of Bootwall, but on the 
commencement of the rainy season, they retired, leaving only a body 
of police. The Nepaulese then returned and put to death the police. 

War was then declared in form in the following words : “ The 

** British Government, compelled to take up arms against the Nepaulese, 

“ judges it necessary to make to the powers in alliance and friendship 
“ with the Honourable Company, the origin and progress of the trans- 
“ action which have terminated in this crisis. In the firm conviction 
that it will establish the forbearance, and moderation of the British 
“ Government, and the injustice, violence and aggression of the state 
** of Nepaul.” 

Then followed a statement of the case, — the Proclamation then pro- 
ceeded to say, that the British Government had long borne with the 
Nepaulese, “ opposing to their violence, insolence, and rapacity, a course 
of proceeding just and moderate, but forbearance and moderation 
“ must have their limits ; and the British Government, compelled to 
** take up arms in defence of its rights, interests, and honour, will 
never lay them down until the enemy shall be forced to make ample 
“ atonement for the outrages, indemnifies it for the expenses of the war 
“ he has provoked, and offers full security for the maintenance of those 
“ relations which he has so shamefully violated.” 

** If the misguided counsels of the Nepaulese shall lead to an obsti- 
" nate perseverance on its part, in rejecting the demands of the British 
“ Government, they are answerable for the consequences. The British 
“ Government has studiously endeavoured by every effort of conciliation 
“ to avert the extremity of war. But it is in no apprehension as to 
the result. It relies on the justice of its cause and the skill and disci- 
“ pline of its armies.” 

The papers presented to Parliament on the subject of this war, contain 
only the Declaration of this War, and the Treaty of Peace. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Lord Hastings for the judiciousness 
of the plan and direction of military operations, and for establishing 
peace on just and honourable terms. 
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Mahratta War. — 1817. 

This war arose out of the depredations of the Pindarries. This people 
was originally a military tribe accustomed to lend their services to 
whatever chieftain would employ them. They were joined by adven- 
turers that found themselves out of employmcn||^ when the princes of 
India reduced their military establishments, owing to their having con- 
tracted subsidiary alliances with us. Their numbers were increased 
thereby to such an extent, that the idea of tribe became lost, and they 
were only plunderers. On flee^ ponies they made rapid incursions into 
our territory, ravaging the country and disappearing before news was 
conveyed of their approach. The flritish Government found that these 
depredators were secretly ii^ the service of the constituted Mahratta 
Governments, several of the^J^aders holding jaghircs or feuds under 
Scindia, Ilolcar, Ameer Khan— that they also received encouragement 
from these princes, who watched the effect that these desultory opera- 
tions were calculated to have upon British power in India. The British 
Government remonstrated against the lawlessness of these proceedings, 
and succeeded in implementing a new treaty with Scindia by which he 
kept aloof from the confederacy of the Mahratta States against us. 
Ameer Khan was also induced to disband his army. 

The regent mother of young Ilolcar was on the point of concluding 
a treaty similar to that with Scindia, and had sent vakeels for the purpose 
of negociating it, when a change came over Holcar^s counsels, the 
Vakeels were recalled, and war was proclaimed against us, in obedience 
as it was stated, to the orders of the Peishwa, 

The war with the Peishwa arose out of certain unsettled pretensions 
of the Peishwa on the authority of the Guickwar. To bring about a 
settlement of these claims, the British Government induced the Guick- 
war to send his minister, Gongodhur Shastrec, as envoy to Poonah, and 
as this minister was obnoxious to Trincogee Dainglia, the Peishwa’s 
minister, we offered him our guarantee. In the course of these negoci- 
ations, Shastree was murdered by Trincogee. Our resident, Mr. 
Elphinstone, demanded satisfaction for the crime, and obliged the 
Peishwa to expel him from his court. Trincogee fled, raised a body of 
freebooters, and ravaged the surrounding country. The British Govern- 
ment discovered that the Peishwa was in collusion with Trincogee ; that 
resenting his being forced to dismiss a favourite who had gained great 
influence over him, and anxious to free himself of our control, he was 
secretly intriguing to form a league against us. The negociations set 
on foot to induce the Peishwa distinctly to declare his intentions, ended 
in the Pcishwa’s attempting the life of the British resident. This compelled 
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the Government to proceed at once to extremities. The Rajah of Nagpore 
took part against us — he first attempted the life of the British envoy, 
Sir R. Jenkins, which attempt failing, he offered to make submission, 
and amidst negociations for peace, suddenly attacked our troops. 

On the return of LdSrd Hasting from the camp to Calcutta, in August, 
1 818, he delivered an address, in which we find the following remarkable 
passages ; “ When we went forth to punish wrong, we were aware how 
“ much it behoved us to watch over ourselves, lest strength might seduce 
“ us into acts of oppression, violence, and wanton extortion.** 

“ I am acting in the spirit of my honourable employers, in making 
“ this public statement, who would challenge investigation and en- 
“ courage explanation — neither for them, nor for us, is a passage to be 
“ slurred or glosed.” 

A vote of thanks was 'proposed to Lord Hastings, purely in his 
military character. Lord Lansdowne admitted that the position in 
which the Governor- General was placed, rendered war unavoidable, 
lie went on to say, that he did not believe that their Lordships would 
“ sanction any rules of War in India, differing from those prescribed in 
** Europe ; that it was their duty to convey over every portion of the 
“ globe, where their power extended, those principles of justice and 
“ moderation which governed them in Europe.** 

Mr. Canning declared “ that the Court of Directors, and the Board 
of Control, had so positively forbidden the use of arms, that the 
“ Governor General could only use them in defence under the weightiest 
“ responsibility.** 

Mr. Howorth considered that the extension of our dominion in India 
was contrary to the resolutions of 1782, and insisted that the house 
would be wanting in its duty, if it did not investigate into the reason 
and necessity of that extension . 

Sir W. Burroughs declared that for twenty-five years time, there had 
been no war of aggression. 

{To be continued.') 


THE ANTI SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

Tiik Reporter begins the new year by taking a general review of the 
principal events of the year 1843, in relation to the emancipation of 
slaves, as follows : — 

“ Beginning with our own country, we find reason for the warmest 
gratulation, in the fact, that within the year, Slavery has beem 
Abolished in India ! a great act of humanity and justice, happily 
giving consistency to the attitude assumed by Great Britain, on the 
important question of slavery, and contributing greatly to her infiu- 
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once. It is satisfactory to add, that the law which elTects the abolition 
of slavery, in the territories of the East India Company, is expressly 
extended to the newly-acquired district of Scinde. 

“ In Ceylon, slavery has been abolished, also, by the effect of the 
registration system, with the exception of about four hundred persons, 
by whom liberty will soon be acquired.** 

All this beats “ Punch*’ in the way of quizzing the government of 
India, for the self same paper contains article upon article, detailing the 
horrible atrocities of the Coolie Slave Trade carried on by the officers of 
government, who order the police authorities to aid their kidnappers 
and man-stealers. 

It would be much nearer the mark, to open the year 1844, by de- 
ploring the fact that in India, continental and insular, there exist no 
liberty or security for the native subjects of Queen Victoria ; no habeas 
corpus, no jury, no magistracy, no independent judges. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, even as slavery is exterminated in Scinde, so also is 
slavery abolished in India ; — by a stroke of Lord Ellenborough’s flow- 
ing plume, in a law made for England but not for India, where all 
laws must fall still-born from the council chamber until the people of 
India themselves can demand the benefit of those deceptive laws. 

There is not a boy from Ilailebury, not a native officer or servant he 
employs, whose own will does not coin the law by which he in his 
sphere rules India; for who can or will check him ? The Court of 
Directors confirm every crime committed against the people of India* 
and the Earl of Ripon declares that he cannot control the Company. 

INDIA AND THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Resuming our account of the progress of the Gospel in India, as 
gathered from the Report of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; we find the Bishop of Madras informing the Secretary 
that he had paid the £500 granted by the Society towards securing a 
house for the Madras Diocesan Institution ; the purchase having been 
effected for the sum of £1750, whereby an excellent house and extensive 
grounds, well adapted to the object in view have been obtained ; the 
grant of £100 towards the erection of a house in the new district of the 
Tinnevclly Mission is also acknowledged. 

The following extracts from the Bishop’s more recent letters supply 
some interesting details, relative to the advancement of Christianity in 
the Madias Presidency. His Lordship’s first letter dated May 3, 1842, 
is written from Fraserpett, Coorg Country. 

“ Since 1 last wrote to you, I have left Mercara, after passing there 
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three happy, and, I will hiinihly hope, not unprofitable weeks. A 
Bishop was never there before ; and a clergyman but seldom visits it ; 
although I trust that as soon as I have a resident chaplain at Mangalore 
this will be remedied. 

“ I know nothing more beautiful of its kind than the Coorg Country, 
of which the place whence I now write to you is the frontier town, or 
rather village, to the east. It possesses every variety of sylvan scenery, 
and that pleasing pastoral character which belongs more peculiarly to 
mountainous districts. The natives, as is often the case with High- 
landers, are remarkably superstitious ; and the superstition of Coorg 
is of course an exaggeration of the miserable Hindoo idolatry ; but the 
inhabitants have likewise the frank simplicity, the manly carriage, 
active habits, and stern bravery, for which also Highlanders are usually 
distinguished. Mercara or Muddikara, the little capital, is upwards of 
4000 feet above the sea, and hemmed in by ancient forests, the height 
and spread of whose trees would astonish an Europc^an ; and by deep 
valleys, from wdience I believe the tiger and elephant to have been now 
almost expelled, but which still gives the traveller a sense of awe, as 
liis eye tries in vain to pierce their darkness, which can be felt. I'hc 
dethronement of the Rajah, who is now a kind of prisoner at large at 
Benares, was a buppy thing for Coorg, whose inhabitants enjoy under 
the British Government a fatherly rule, which had been hitherto utterly 
unknown to them. Out of a population of about one hundred thousand 
souls, there arc I am told, many professing Roman Catholics, which is 
confirmed indeed by the frequent graves, surmounted by a cross, which 
you see in their villages ; and both at Mercara and at Fraserpett are 
chapels belonging to the members of that persuasion, before which floats 
from a rude pole the lianner of the cross, a custom which T have not 
observed in other parts of India. I am not aware that they have an}' 
resident priests among them, nor am I competent to speak of their 
Christian knowledge ; although without uncharitahlencss we may rea- 
sonably fear that it is at a low standard. May the Holy Spirit improve 
them and us ! 1 am not, how'ever, going to write a liistory of Coorg, 

hut merely to mention a few circumstances connected with my recent 
visit to Mercara, which, however unimportant in themselves, our Society 
may perhaps he pleased to hear, as showing that there, as wherever it 
has found a resting-place, our Church is at work. Contrary to my 
usual habit, I have kept no journal of iny visit. I regret this, because 
it has really been, to me at least very interesting ; hut so much work 
pressed upon me, not indeed directly connected with the place, hut the 
result of a more than usually large and important correspondence, that 
by the time I had done my daily task, further thinking and writing were 
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almost impossible. An accumulation of letters tracked me up to that 
beautiful mountain hold every morning, and nothing short of several 
hours of daily labour could liave kept it down within anything like 
manageable compass. Even now while I am writing to you, two packets 
of considerable size and weight are lying before me, which I only abstain 
from opening until my confidential private Secretary Mrs, Spencer, is 
ready to help me. Knowing, however, the kind interest the Society 
takes in my proceedings, I will now attempt to recal that in a letter 
which might have better suited a diary, by giving you a sketch of what I 
have been either doing, or trying to do, during the last three weeks. 

** On the Oth of April we climbed the beautiful pass which leads to 
Mercara ; and a ride of five hours through some of the finest scenery in 
the world, of almost every variety of leaf and of green, brought us 
within sight of the fort, which, althoui:h of no strength, I believe, in a 
military point of view, stands out nobly in the landscape, and is in itself 
a striking object. The next day being Sunday, the little congregation 
was assembled in the mess-room, (too often the place of meeting for 
Divine Service in India, on account of our want of churches,) when the 
whole service was performed according to our Liturgy. I have never 
met with a more attentive congregation ; and they who think that British 
officers are not pious men arc, 1 am thankful to say, mistaken. Being 
still weak from the wear and tear of w'ork in the plains, where I have 
been engaged since the latter part of September, I felt myself unequal 
to an evening service ; but 1 invited the party to meet me on the next 
Wednesday, when, after the Litany, I explained to them to the best of 
my ability the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, of the administration of 
which I had given notice for the following Sunday. 1 have subsequently 
had the very great comfort of ascertaining that what I then said had 
removed from the minds of some who heard me certain painful and 
alarming doubts and difficulties, which had hitherto stood in the way of 
their becoming communicants ; doubts and difficulties unhappily not 
rare in this country. But how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
It is but very seldom that we can bring to these remote stations, in an 
Indian diocese, the glad tidings of good things. On the appointed day 
we had, for the size of the congregation, many guests at the table of 
our Lord ; and it having come to my knowledge that there were four 
residents hi the fort who had not yet been confirmed, I named the next 
Sunday for the Apostolic rite. 

“ I began this morning an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, which I 
concluded in the evening, after administering in the course of the 
evening service the Sacrament of Baptism to three children, when I 
fully believe that the prayers for those present were offered in an honest 
and good heart to God, that they might lead the rest of their lives, 
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through his grace and guidance, according to that beginning. On the 
Friday and Saturday I examined my candidates for Confirmation, my 
domestic chaplain, the Rev. James Morant, not being at present with 
me. * * * Xhis week was passed in much the same way as that 

which went before it ; and on the following Sunday morning I preached 
on the epistle of the day, the 5th Sunday after Erister,andin the evening 
1 consecrated the burial-ground, holding divine service in a tent. And 
here I bade my little flock farewell. It was heart-touching to take 
leave on such a spot, parting on the brink of the ready grave, to run, 
as strangers and pilgrims upon earth, the course' which may still lie 
before us, with but little prospect, considering the peculiar uncertainty 
of health and life in India, that we should ever meet again until, children 
of the immense family of the cross, redeemed from the bondage of sin 
and corruption by the atoning blood of Christ, and clothed in the white 
garments of his righteousness, we shfill be admitted, if happily we thus 
attain unto it, to our Father’s house. Tncre is a sadness by whieh the 
heart is made better ; and I will humbly hope that that hour w'as sanc- 
tified to us all. Divine Service is regularly performed every Sunday 
at Mercara, so far as it can be performed by a layman, by one of the 
officers of the regiment now quartered there, and I would beg, as a 
particular favour to myself, that our Society would present the Christians 
of the 34th regiment of Madras Light Infantry, which comprises besides 
the officers, five of whom are married, two European serjeants, and 
twenty-one of the band, all, together with their families, members of the 
Church of England, a Bible and a Book of Common Prayer. I ought 
to add that a detachment of British Artillery is usually stationed at 
Mercara, although in consequence of the war in China it has been for 
the present withdrawn. * # # * * 

“ If permitted to reach Bishopstokc, I shall have journeyed upwards 
of 1950 miles since I left it in September ; a weary waste to traverse, 
not without an occasional green spot of Christianity, the more welcome 
because so rare. It is peculiarly affecting to one who values Christian 
ordinances as I do, to come from time to time, as has occurred to me in 
the course of my present visitation, upon some utterly isolated station, 
the abode perhaps of a single English family, whose members live for 
months with scarcely a chance of seeing a Christian minister, and who 
yet adorn their Christian profession, by being doers of tl^e word which 
they can so very seldom hear ; a little but a clear light shining in the 
twilight, or rather in the black and dark night of the surrounding 
idolatry. It is indeed hard for them to be thus cut off, it may be for 
years together, from the sound of the church-going bell ; nor can we 
be surprised if under such circumstances they should sometimes forget 
the Church of their native land. The occasional passing by of the 
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Bishop, or of one of his clergy, serves however to call back some of the 
dearest associations of home ; the old parish church, that beautiful house 
where their fathers and mothers worshipped, and they themselves first 
heard the voice of public prayer and praise ; and its churchyard, where 
perhaps their parents are buried : and I am bound to say, that, wherever 
I go, my ministrations arc rccci\cd with an aflLCtionate welcome, which 
convinces me that persons brought up in the communion of our Church, 
even thus* situated, have not wilfully left their first love, and would 
most thankfully return to it.** 

In a letter, dated Madras, November 21, 1842, the Bishop writes: — 

“ I have given £60. towards the erection of a church at Valaveram, 
for the Teloogoo congregation at that place, how under the pastoral 
superintendence of the Rev, William IIow'cll. 

“ The sums expended on mooiishee allowance to the Rev. Messrs. 
Combes and Thomson were necessary to enable them to complete the 
translation of certain w^)rks into the TamiJ*languagc, whicli have been 
very serviceable to our native congregations. Most thankful shall I be 
to be enabled to continue thi^ most profitable labour, for the carrying 
on of which I have appointeii* a committee of four Missionary Clergymen 
thoroughly acquainted with Tamil, of whom my domestic Missionary 
cliaplain is president. 1 would also beg to bring to the notice of our 
Society, tliat ten Missionary Clergymen resident in Ilnnevelly are now 
engaged in preparing a revised translation into Tamil of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the translation now in use being both imperfect and 
very incorrect ; and that the Rev. William Howell has already prepared 
a translation of it into Teloogoo, as we possess no translation of the 
Prayer-book in that language. 

“ The Rev, J. Ilorsford, chaplain of St Paul’s, Colombo, has drawn 
iij)on me for £200., the Society’s noble grant towards the erection of 
his church. 

“ I hope to see the commencement of the contemplated church at 
Neura Ellia on my arrival in Ceylon, where I trust to be, please God, 
very early in January. 

“ The Society’s present of Books to our Diocesan Institution, a most 
welcome present, has been transferred by me to the care of the Principal 
the Rev. A. L. Irwin. I retain the books presented by the Society to 
Tanjore.]until I have had an opportunity of personally inspecting and 
ascertaining the actual state of that Mission, as it is probable that 1 
may feel it my duty to recommend the transfer both of these books and 
of the Tanjore pupils to our Institution at Madras. 

“ To return to the subject of the little works that have been printed 
by !ue at the expense of our Society ; 1 must add, that the Tamil 
iranshitions, which, through the kind aid of our Society, I have circu- 
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lated among our native congregations, have been most thankfully 
received by Clergy and people, both on account of their actual value, 
and as an earnest of greater things hereafter, and a proof that all will be 
done that can be done for their spiritual improvement. It is a great 
point gained to bring the native Christians to know the worth and to 
prize the possession of a good book. Here, as everywhere, the poor 
Christian loves his own Bible, his own Prayer-book, his own book of 
religious consolation or encouragement ; and I am very desirous to 
cherish this feeling among our native flocks,” 

The Society’s grant of £300 towards the creation of Churches in 
Ceylon has been thus apportioned. 

Towards the chufeh of St. Paul’s, Colombo, £200 ; Do. St. 
Stephen’s, Trincomalec, £100 ; Do. at Kandy, £100 : Do. at Neura 
Bllia, £100. 

One of the chief object which the Society has had at heart in its long 
connexion with India, has bfcen the success of the native schools ; and 
at Bombay the subject of these schools has been a leading feature in the 
proceedings of the Diocesan Committee of that Presidency, The avidity 
with which some of the native Indian chi^ren. received instruction, and 
the eagerness often manifested by them to comprehend the truths of the 
Gospel, give reason for hoping that they will be eternally benefited by 
the labours bestowed upon them. The Society assisted in defraying 
the expenses of these establishments. 

The Bishop of Bombay informed the Society last year, that he bad 
disposed of the grant of five hundred pounds placed in his hands for 
the extension of Cliristianity in his diocese. lie requested aid in behalf 
of a Mission Establishment, intended for the benefit of the Iiido-British 
population in his diocese. The Board accordingly voted one thousand 
pounds towards the cost of erecting the buildings, and defraying such 
])()rtion of the annual expenditure as may not be provided for on the spot. 
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THE UNCONTESTED ELECTION. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of January, until noon, London was enveloped 
in one of those clouds of smoke so peculiar to and characteristic of the 
metropolis of the world. Having groped our way to the court room, 
the sight which there burst on our eyes, realized the words of Burke, 
which he made use of in his exposition of the wrongs of India and the 
crimes of the Company, committed by the Captain General of Iniquity 
— their Govern or -General in India : — ) 

“ A night collar among thioves !” ^ 

The darkness — the thick darkness — of the internal court chamber of 
the India House was just sufUciently illumined, by a long row of 
high candles and by the blaze of the great fire, to render visible the gloom- 
iness and the drearincss,and the desolation of that Court in which, at tliis 
eventful period, the uncontested election of a director of the affairs of 
India was going on, as it were, by stealth. Tlie silence of death pre- 
vailed ; there was no sound ; not a whisper. The faint shadows of the 
clerks and officers seated behind the barrier gradually became more and 
more distinct ; but, even when the eye could more distinctly discern 
them, they seemed to be unreal — not active citizens of the mart of the 
nations. 

As a Court, the scene again conjured up the idea of Burke ; its 
stillness and silence, and darkness and glimmer of lire, made it look 
like a court below, where all is fear and trembling, dark and dismal, 
silence and secrecy. 

On the floor was the candidate, and here and there a solitary figure, 
perhaps bidding for promises of favour at some future day. The un- 
initiated electors were surprised when they found that the ballot list 
had inscribed on it but one solitary name, for their election. It was 
Hobson’s choice ; they had either to record their vote, for the Major, or 
else to lose their vote. Of course. Major Oliphant was unanimously 
chosen to succeed the late Capt. W. S. Clarke, in the seat which that 
worthy sea captain had held in the direction of the affairs of India ever 
since the 9th of March, 1815, nearly thirty years ! 

On the last occasion of an election, — the annual mockery of the 
electors, in April — a candidate, who ventured to oppose the House List, 
was forcibly dragged down from the hustings by command of the 
person who for an hour or two presided over the election, on the flimsy 
pretence that the table on which Mr, Gordon stood was “ wanted for 
the hats and cloaks of the gentlemen.” There is an ancient proverb, 
that “ Story tellen should have good memories.” Now, forgetting the 
false plea, set forth in April, in preservation of the silent system of 
clcctionh in ihc India House, this large table, the whole surface of 
which was required for hats and cloaks, w'as taken away ■, and, instead 
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of it, there was but a fragment of a table poked within the niche, as 
if to block out any candidate from taking his stand even on the floor 
underneath. 

Poor Sturt himself could not have “ scarped” the table more effec- 
tually, even if all the fears of his general had possessed his gallant and 
indomitable heart. But, we submit to the Father of the House and 
to the House List, — “ Is it quite safe, thus to close the safety-valve, 
whilst you work your high pressure monopoly of power over your own 
constituents ?’* 

In April, Mr. Gordon read from the hustings,. several official docu- 
ments on torture ; some of the electors asked the directors what they 
had to say to this ; they had no reply to make, therefore they dragged 
down the speaker, who dared thus to publish their misdeeds in open 
Court. 

But, a word on the future. The test by which we estimate any 
candidate is his conduct in the general court. We fear that Mr. 
Sulivan cannot debase himself to the level of the Proprietors of India 
Stock ; we regret, also, to hear that Captain Whiteman has bargained 
for the next vacancy in the direction, for his few speeches smell of the 
monopoly ; Lieut. W. J. Eastwick, of the Bombay army, has our 
most cordial wishes, for as far as we know his public character, he is intel- 
ligent ; he is also young, active, strong, and bold ; he can canvass and get 
into the direction before he is superannuated ; and they sadly want an 
infusion of young blood, warm from India ; the greatest improvement, 
however, we look forward to, in the government of India, in our own 
day, is that the present foreign military despotism may hav'e its seat 
transferred to India; and thus we support military officers as di- 
rectors. Messrs. Prinsep and Mangles have our good wishes as able 
secretaries under military directors. 

We press upon the East India Directors two lessons in despotism, 
as practised in France, quite in their own way ; they arc thus expressed 
in Mr, James Grant’s popular new work entitled “ Paris and its Peo- 
ple.” When describing the Legislative Chambers, he says, that the 
peerage “ is now elective — the right of appointment being vested in the 
Crown.” — page 183. And again, at page 213, he says : “ When Na- 
poleon was at the head of affairs in France, he carried bis aversion to 
speechifying so far as to prohibit it altogether. The members were 
allowed to vote, but not to make speeches — a regulation which the 
Quakers observe at all their meetings connected with the business of the 
society. And yet, though Napoleon prohibited the members of the 
Chambers from speaking, he paid them for their legislative services, 
The sum of £120,000 was yearly voted to the deputies out of the civil 
list.” The House List does virtually nominate almost all hew Di- 
rectors and pay the Proprietors to hold their tongues. 
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JUSTICE ! JUSTICE I JUSTICE ! 

Justice for Ireland has for years been sued for, and the cry has been 
totally disregarded — aye, mocked ! even because the cry is uttered in 
the Irish brogue — not in the melodious Saxon accent. These same 
Saxons, priding themselves on their birthright to force justice whenever 
withheld from them. At length the Celts have assembled, and made 
a Saxon demonstration, and now the Saxon is teasing them for having 
but half done the job. 

Justice for India is the feeble cry of every British Friend of 
India ; but it is a feeble wail indeed — the aggrieved only seem to cry ; 
and India is so far from the India House, that a single one of the mil- 
lion cannot come to Leadeuhall Street to complain of injustice, and to 
cry for justice. 

The heroic Lady Sale’s eagerly perused “ Narrative” has already fami- 
liarized the English reader with her oft recurring terms of zubher dust, 
chupao, loot, and so forth ; so much so, that we fear the false impres- 
sion will be strengthened, that the strong arm of war and rapine is 
necessary in the government of India ; that as the sword is the instru- 
ment by which we acquired India, so llie sword is the instrument by 
which we must govern India. 

The Times of the 22d of January, contains an address to the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock by Lieut. IIoTlis, of the Madras army, in whicli 
he respectfully submits liis case to their consideration, in the earnest 
hope that the irregular and harsh proceedings connected with it — 
deeply affecting the honour and welfare of the service at large — may be 
brought under discussion at their next General Quarterly Meeting at 
the India House. 

We watch the issue of this manly appeal with deep interest. Will 
the military proprietors dare to stand by their comrade, and thus risk 
the loss of cadetships for their sons ? We tremble for them ; we fear they 
■will not take the field ; that they will as usual be absent on that day, 
though not on dividend day. But, surely all the honorable and learned 
legal proprietors will vindicate the law— though it be martial law ; 
they will surely rally around one who is not permitted to speak in their 
Court. The Messrs.Wigram, Hogg, Fielder, Poyndcr, Lewis, Gazelee, 
Gordon, Grant, &c. will certainly give this injured officer the full benefit 
of the act of 4th Geo. IV., cap. 81, sect. 30. and insist that the words 
of that Act have meaning; although, in olden times, the Chairman of the 
Company desired the Bombay Government to disregard any act of 
Parliumiei^t. 

We m>w see the Rajah of Sattarah deposed by the Bombay Govern- ■ 
inent, because he appealed home to the Court of Directors ; and for 
this crime he is yet immured in Benares. 
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The present Appeal is to the great body of the Proprietors; — with 
such a warning — this is, indeed, a bold stroke for Justice to the Army 
of India. 

We have often expressed our surprise at the small quantum of jus- 
tice which satisfies the Army in India.. 

We implore the Proprietors to be just to this body ; for, indeed,' the 
Army is everything in India. There, even the Press is military ; the 
y^piiblic is composed of military-Bs^officers ; the learned societies are 
military ; even the church congregations are composed of soldiers, their 
wives and their children. 

The civil society of India is elevated in nominal pdiWer, in rank, and 
in allowances, above the military ; but in real power, in intelligence, 
activity, number and physical force, the Army is overwhelming. They 
can any morning pass over the Company's flag and hoist the royal 
standard; and then, what is the value of India stock? What then be- 
comes of the widows and orphans who now draw theiip- annuities from 
India, by means of the strong arm of power — the sword. 

The Proprietors cannot look Ifcyond the bar^ and say that their 
Executive deserve implicit confidence in all appeals for justice; they 
must therefore themselves look to this matter. 


THE DEBATE ON SCINDE. 

<1 Without something like an Indian public in England, the empire of 
India cannot be preserved.** Such was the tone of ihe Court of 
Directors on the 15th of April, 1833, when pleading for a renewal of 
their power over the millions of India, by the mouth of Sir John 
Malcolm, whom they had put forward to open the debate in the General 
Court of the Proju-ietors of India Stock ; but more than ten years* ex- 
perience of the conduct of the Court of Directors towards the General 
Court has ])roved it to be one invariable monotonous demand of con- 
fidence in the executive, — an insolent assumption of power over the con- 
stituency — a rude refusal to hear them, and a treacherous threat to 
annihilate the existence of the General Court. Over and over again 
the Court of Directors have stuliified the General Court by their chair- 
man inventing new and contradictory laws on the spur of the moment, 
in order to abrogate its rights and cause its adjournment in the face of 
all fairness, justice, and delicacy. 

The venerable and respccte<l leader of the honest and independant 
minority of the proprietors immediately remarked, that, “ although 
entertaining every respect for the gentlemen constituting the Court of 
Directors, he was quite prepared to contend that among the body of 
the Proprietary there were many individuals much better acquainted 
with the condition of the Indian territory, and consequently much 
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more capable of coming to a wise and just decision, than it would be 
possible to select from the Court of Directors. What he principally 
desired to impress on the attention of the Court was, whether it would 
not be extremely desirable that a Committee, selected impartially from 
the Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors, should be nomi- 
nated with full powers.” The Court of Directors shrunk, however, 
from this equitable proposal : they never allow the Proprietors freely 
to choose a fair Committee — not even to see that their own bye-laws 
are duly observed. But most assuredly, the exhibition on either side 
of the bar, on Friday, the 26th of January, 1844, most fully confirmed ' 
Sir Charles Forbes’ estimate of talent in the popular body as compared 
with the abilities of the Directors. 

Manv, many months since, her Majesty’s Government laid before 
the nation and the world a folio volume of state papers on the seizure 
of Scinde and the imprisonment of its princes. Some honest Proprie- 
tors of India Stock wishe I to hold a General Court and discuss the 
merits of these published proceedings ; but the Court of Directors 
opposed this r.atund desire — they resorted to every artifice and every 
subterfuge to thwart their constituents — delays and quibbles w'ere 
multiplied — Mr. Wigram quoted a bad precedent, and Mr. Loftus 
Wigrain gave a bad opinion ; but the climax of state craft was exhi- 
bited in the refusal of admittance into the India House of the edition 
of these state documents, printed and published by the crown and pre- 
sented to parliament ; and thus the Proprietors had actually to wait 
until the Directors’ own printer had tardily reprinted the thick folio, at 
the expense of the people of India, and, in such a manner that page 
does not tally with page in the original edition. This manoeuvre 
somewhat spun out the time, but now, as Parliament is about to meet, 
and in order to cajole the proprietors a little, after all the insult and 
wrong heaped upon them — by the creatures of their ow n creation, — their 
requisition w'as at lavSt attended to, and the door, of their room was 
unlocked. In breathless haste, as soon as the chairman had appeared 
from the side door — ere his tail was coiled round the chair — he shouted 
tliat he had received a letter from Lord Ripon. dated the 2Gth of Jan., 
])romising some more information as soon as Parliament had met, 
tlierefore “ I propose that this Court do now adjourn ! ! !” The tribe 
of seconders, clacqueurs, and toadies re-echoed ” Adjourn ! adjourn ! 
adjourn !” but Mr. Hume was in his place and he would not adjourn ; 
he said, “ No ! go on i” Mr. Weeding and Mr. Fielder spoke in sup- 
port of the chair, as in duty bound Mr. Sullivan claimed the right to 
go on, Mr. Clarke was too just to tolerate the idea of any ex parte 
information, and Mr. Fielder cheered on his ally for adjournment. Mr. 
Sullivan again attempted to proceed, but was again interrupted, whilst 
Mr. Hume protested against these irregular and illegal interruptions. 
The chair ^rged that he was supported in burking the Court by his 
counsel’s opinion, but Mr. Hume insisted on the right of the Court to 
)>roceed,, atid Mr. Sullivan again commenced his address ; a Proprie- 
tor b^^ng of him at the same time to enter a protest against the 
(’hairiifan’s illegal conduct in attempting to adjourn the Court, and 
ngaiiist the opinion given by the Company’s standing counsel, Mr. 
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Loftus Wigram. At length the Chairman gave way, and rather than 
provoke Mr. Hume lo drag him into the House of Commons, allowed 
his clerk to read the Requisition ; after which Mr, Sullivan proceeded 
without interruption, and he livetted the attention of a crowded audi- 
ence — the Court room being half filled. Poor old Sir Robert Campbell 
did get up from behind the bar and ask about some governor-general 
or other, but the Court would not allow Mr, Sullivan to be interrupted ; 
lie spoke from half-past twelve till half-past three, and speaking with 
great ability was listened to with breathless interest, and on concluding 
he was loudly applauded. 

Oh ! what a vile system is this which keeps this talented man out of 
the direction and retains in it Sir Robert Campbell, who Jivows that he 
lent money to the zemindars at thirty per cent. Mr. Cotton looked 
very small in his big chair. 

Lieutenant Kastwick seconded Mr. Sullivan ; he spoke till five 
o’clock. At first he seemed more au fait with bis sword and his pen ; 
but as the day closed in, he improved vastly, and for the last half hour 
was both powerful and eloquent. 

Surely a new day begins to dawn. Major Oliphant has got into the 
Direction though ho stood up in the General Court like a man and 
spoke his mind. Now Messrs, Sullivan and Eastwick, and such can- 
didates, will cither reform the Coi rt of Directors, or overwhelm the 
antiquated Plouse List - the banc of the Company — the curse of India. 

The executive had had more than they expected — thanks to Mr. 
llume ; they had had quite ( noiigh, as much as they could stomach, 
lorgctting, therefore, all their old excuses about eoepar/e speeches going 
out to India, and up to Parliament, and out to the public, they adjourned 
the debate for several weeks, until the 21st February, neglecting in 
the mean time the poor imprisoned Ameers of Scinde, and the libels 
on Outram, Napier, and Co, 

Messrs. Sullivan and Eastwick vindicated the character of the Gene- 
ral Court, by performing duties which no member of either House of 
Parliament can be expected to perform half as well as they did, in 
consequence of their local experience of India. 

J he Chairman vaunted himself and his administration of having made 
arrangements for supplying the Proprietors with copies of the papers to 
be presented to Parliament, though every body can buy them ! How- 
ever, “ great bodies move slowly it is the craft of the Company to 
resist the tide of improvement. 


APPEAL TO THE PROPRIETORS OF INDIA STOCK. 

As the Directors of the East India Company act on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, all that is done by the Directors attaches to the Proprietors 
also. The Proprietors are the persons who both morally and legally 
wage the wars which subjugate India. It is fit that each Proprietor of 
India Stock should entertain this consideration with the utmost gravit\% 
and ask himself the question whether he approves of such a course of 
action, and whether he really means lo be implicated in it. What is 
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done by the Directors is done by himself, unless he express his 
dissent from it. The Proprietor chooses the Director ; he can instruct 
and even control him. and therefore what he W'ould not do with hi^ 
own hand, he ought not to effect through tlieirs. 

It is known that some persf)ns holding India Stock have felt their 
position as Proprietors very severely With much truth it has been 
said in their behalf, that they are invtduntary Proprietors, and that 
they acquired the India stock which has made them such, without being 
aware of its consequences. To this, however, it must be added, that 
they are not thus freed from the obligation of a suitable course of action. 
In their present circumstances, they are competent to adopt proceedings 
directly adapted to remove, both from themselves and others, the 
burden under wnich they lie. Ai> a proprietor of l»uliT Stock, each 
individual has a voice in the concerns of the K;ist India Company ; and 
in every Quarterly and Special General Court of the Company he has 
an opportunity of making his voice heard. Ought not this opportunity 
to be improved ? Should not every shrireholdcr who deplores, and 
wishes to terminate his career of war in India, m ike a point of being 
present at these meetings, and ex. resting his sentiments? Some 
sympathy such a person would be almost sure to meet with, — and who 
can tell how much ? If not at once, yet in time it might be enough to 
fix the attention of the Directors, and to induce a change on the part 
of the Company. Those who feel together on this subject, might com- 
municate with each other, and endeavour to act in concert. At all 
events, the attention of the Propr’ctors of India Stock at large, and 
that of the public, would be kept alive to the facts of the case ; and 
individual Proprietors would, by protesting against the course adojitod 
by the Company, do what the circumstances permit, to free themselves 
from blame. To lament Indian war privately, or even to refuse the 
profit which might accrue from the invasion and suhvtTsioa of another 
Native State, can scarcely be deemed enough to afford satisfaction to 
an honourable mind. 

It is no doubt true, that a Proprietor of India Stock, in coming for- 
ward in this independant and conscientious manner, might encounter 
considerable difliculty, and expose himself to a species of obser- 
vation and remark which every one would naturally avoid. But this 
cannot be thought sufficient reason for shrinking from a duty so impe- 
rative and so important. The claims of justice, benevolence, and 
humanity concur to enforce it, and the faithful discharge of it, amidst 
wh ttever difficulties, will surely be connected with far greater tranqui- 
lity of mind than a tame and cowardly acquiescence in a state of things 
which makes you individunlly an accomplice in a course of injustice 
and wrong, which your own heart condemns, and wdiich the whole 
civilised world is concurring to denounce. 

The conductors of the British Friend of India feel it their duty 
to submit these remarks to the Proprietors of India Stock on opening 
their ififth Volume, and they trust that a kind and serious attention 
willMbe given to this address by the Proprietors of India Stock — the 
Afeiiiliers of Parliament of India. 
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Tub Liout Dragoon, by the Author of “ The Subaltern,*’ &c. 2 vols. 

II. Colburn, Gn^at Marlborough Street. 

This autobiography originally appeared in the form of a aeries of articles 
in one of the Monthly Magazines — the United Service Journal we believe— 
and well merits, certainly, its transference to the present comely volumes, 
“ The Light Dragoon” is an agreeable, observing and intelligent fellow, 
displaying at limes, in his wiiting, a keen perception of the minuter points 
both of character and scenery, united to a considerable power of graphic de- 
scription, whilst the soul-stirring incidents and wild, adventures which ho 
witnesses and encouniers in the course of his Continental and Indian service, 
are narrated with much force and freedom. 

Our hero enlists at Maidstone, in the 11th Light Dragoons, and after a 
few TTiOirhs service in Ireland, pursuing the soldicr^like and honorable occu- 
[lation of still- hunting and raganiuflin shooting in County Tipperary, and oc- 
casionally ichieving a magnificent conquest over an iron-pot and a«tin worm, 
embarks for Poitugal, where, after a skirmishing but sanguinary sort of 
affair, falls, severely wounded, in the hands of the enemy. His first battle 
is dcsciibed, with much animaiioii. 

Whilst we lay in the vicinity of Elvas, the enemy began to show in and 
around Badajos, a large force, of which a considerable portion were horsemen. 
It was oiir business to watch them ; and as the llth, with a detachment from 
the 3d German Hussars, constituted the entire amount of cavalry, then on the spot, 
our vigilance as well as hardihood, was more than once put sriarply to the trial. 
Eor the most part we came priaty well out of these affairs ; but in the end, the 
troops of which I w'as a member, suffered ail but annihilation, it happened, that 
when we w'ere on picket, a trooper belonging to the Germans deserted to the 
enemy, and carrying with him accurate iiiforination relative both to our position 
and our strength, laiahled them, without hazard, to lurange a plan for cutting us off. 
They marched, after night fall, with the greater part of their cavalry, — Uircw a 
strong bfuly into a wood on our extreme right, — and, keeping it there concealed, 
made their appearance at dawn in our front, with a foroe greatly superior to ours 
in point of numiicrs, yc't nowise so formidable as to justify us in our own eyes were 
wc to fh‘e before them. Accordingly, a smart skirmish hegtin, which lasted with- 
out intcniussion three hours, and the excitement of which hindered us from 
paying any particular attention to what was going on all the while in our rear. 
At last, however, some of us chancing to look back, beheld a formidable lino 
drawn out, in such order us to bar our way completely, were we to think of re- 
treating upon the regiment ; for the left of the line rested upon a river, and the 
right leaned upon the wood from which the whole had, during the progress of our 
affair, emerged. It is marvellous how slow men generally are to perceive that 
they have got into a scrape. We never for a moment supposed that these were 
Frenehmcn ; wo took it for granted that they were I'orluguese brought up, we did 
not care to enquire from what quarter, but placed where they were, manifestly for 
our support. On, therefore, we went with our amusement, till the enemy in our 
front suddenly called their skirmishers, and with four squadrons advanced to chaige. 
Wc were quite incapable of making head against such disparity of numbers, so 
wc gave ground section after section, turning to check the advance, and still keep- 
ing up a warm skirmishing fire opportunity offered. “ Ketire upon the Por- 
tuguese, men, exclaimed the Captain ; “ when they perceive that we are overpow- 
ered they will advance ; and then, ho! for another push at these rascals.” 

Wc did retire upon what w'l- believed to be Portuguese j neither did we discover 
our mistake till something less than a hundred yards of ground divided us ; and 
then what was to be done. The odds were out of all calculation ; yet we were no 
wise disposed to be taken ; so at the Captain’s orders we closed our files, a;n4 
rode right at them. Never were men so entirely confounded. It was clear that 
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they expected nothing of the sort ; for they sat still, looking us in the face, and 
nerer made a movement to meet us. The consequence was, that coming upon them 
at speed, with all the weight and activity of our more powerful horses, we literally 
knocked them down like nine pins. Over they went, the horse and rider rolling 
on the ground ; while we, cutting and slashing as we rode, broke through. But, 
alas! for us, there was a second line behind the first, which behaved differently. 
We iu our town were charged, and the battle became in a few seconds a mere affair 
of swords, whore there was no room either to the front or the roar. The result 
could not be doubtful for five minutes Outnumbered and hemmed in, we were 
almost to a man cut off. Bight were killed on the spot, twenty were wounded, and 
sixty-three good soldiers on the whole, lost to the service. The only man, indeed, 
who escaped to tell the tale, was one of our officers, who, being particularly well 
mounted, made a dash at the enemy’s line; and laying about him, opened a way 
for himself, though not till ho had received a severe wound in the shoulder. 

Ill the course of that melee, many feats of gallantry were performed ; indeed, 
the enemy’s loss iu killed and wounded was far greater than ours, inasmuch as 
not fewer than fifty Udonging to thti latter class were brought to the hospital of 
which wo became inmates, llut there was one man in particular, who died so 
nobly, that I feel myself bound, as an act of justice to his memory, to speak of him. 
JJis name ^'as Wilson. In temper and disposition he was the quietest and most 
inofleiisivc creature in the troop, who never had a cross w’ord with any one, nor 
ever, as far as J could perceives w'as put ev(*ii slightly out of his way ; nothing 
could induce Wilson to lose his temper — nothing put him into a hurry ; whatever 
he did was done as if the doer was a piece of clock work, and the matter to be 
arranged something which could not possibly miscarry. Wilson was, besides, 
remarkably sober — he never drank even his allowance to an end ; hut if he did not 
drink, he ate with a voracity which I have seddem’ seen equalled. Bread was his 
favourite food, and befori; his single pair of jaws whole loaves would disappear, as 
often as he succeeded in la^ ing hand upon them. But Wilson’s career, both of 
fighting and eating, was destined this day to end ; and he f(dl thus, 

1 saw him engaged hand to hand with a French dragoon ; 1 saw him — for I was 
by this time disabled by a severe wound, and sireteht'd at length beside others of 
iny suffering comrades — give and receive inon? than one pass, with ecjual skill and 
courage. Just then, a rreiich officiT stooping over the body of one of hisi wounded 
countrymen, who dropped at the instant on his horse’s neck, deliverejd a thrust at 
poor Harry Wilson’s body, tuid delivered it effectually. 1 firmly believe that 
Wilson died on the instant; yet, though ho felt the sword in its progress,, he, 
with characteristic self-corn in and, kept his eye still on the enemy in his front ; 
and, raising himself in his stirrups, let fall upon the Frenchman’s helmet such a 
blow, that brass and skull parted before it, and the man’s head was cloven asunder 
to the chin. It was the most tremendous blow I cv(*r saw struek ; and bolh he 
who gave, and his opponent who received it, dropped d(*ad t(»gethcr. The brass 
helmet was afterwards examined by order of the Kreiicli officer, who, as well as 
myself, was astonished at the exploit, and the cut was found to be as clean as if the 
sword had gone through a turnip, not so much as a dent being left on either side 
of it.— p. 99 . 

Whilst a prisoner of war at Salamanca, in the employ of the Herman 
Count Golstein, commanding the Lanciers de Boiirg in the service of Napo- 
leon, our “ Light Dragoon” met with ja)mc adventures which made, he tells 
us,.some strong demands upon his interest. Amongst them, ho relates the 
following, the results of which certainly convey no very pleasant ideas of the 
Spanish character, as connected with one of the most solemn acts in which 
rational creatures can take part: — 

I remember,f^e day strolling into the Cathedral, where I was greatly struck by the 
pro;^ess of a funeral ceremony, which had onl^ just begun. The corpse was that 
of a yoking woman of some rank, which lay in its last robes upon a siirt of platform 
in the middle of the church — pale, and with the long black hair gathered in braids over 
the folrelicad. She was somewhat gorgeously arrayed, had a jewelled ring upon 
one of her fingers — possibly the gift of a betrothed — and a goldou crucifix sus- 
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peDded from her neck, while earrings, also of gold, were in her ears, and a brilliant 
clasped, or seemed to clasp, the band upon her brow. I did not go sufTiciontly near 
to judge of her beauty, but as far as a cursory examination will enable me to speak, 
I should say that her features were regular ; and that there was a soft, sweet, 
gentle expression in her sunken features. 

The corpse, when I entered the church, seemed to have been just conveyed to its 
temporary resting-place, a platform, on which the black bier was laid. It had 
scarce settled down, if I may soTexpress myself, when certain vergers approached, 
and enveloped it, all below the waist, in a black velvet pall, while a body of priests 
performed mass at the high altar, and a crowd ot Csrlhusian friars sang a requiem 
for the dead with great effect. Innumerable wax candles burned both at the head 
and at the feet of the deceased. Her maid was in attendance beside them ; and 
the rapidity with which she crossed herself — lighting and extinguishing from 
time to time her own taper — seemed to indicate that she took a deep and solemn 
interest in the ceremony. Meanwhile, the grave, which' had been prepared near 
one of the smaller altars, stood open ; and by-and*by a monk, bearing a huge 
black crucifix in his hand, approac;h<^ it. This he planted at the head of the 
orifice, and as if his doing so had been the signal that all was ready, a huge, 
muscular, large-headt'd man, drt‘ssed in the ordinary attire of a workman, and 
prtibably the gravedigger, approached the bier. The music suddenly ceased — the 
masses were ended — and that barbarian seized the corpse, which, without regard 
even to the semblance of <lccency, he threw up, as if it had been a bundle of rags, 
into his arms, lie bore it thus across the aisle, and, desccmling with it into the 
grave, laid it in the coffin, which yawned at the bottom of the hole. But his 
business did not end there ; — the nionst<‘r suddenly thrust up his arm, and drew 
towards him, first, the lid <»f the c(»lfin, and next the black pall, with Which he 
entirely shrouded both bimself and his future prticeedings ; it is therefore impossi- 
ble for me to say what he might have done dnring the half hour that he lingered 
in the grave ; hut I own that my imagination turncid towards the jewels and the 
golden cnicifix, none of which could 1 conceive it j)robabIo that he would leave to 
b(! devoured by the tomb. N<»r was tliis the only transaction that disgusted mo 
in the winding up of whut, it its comineiicement was an c‘xcecdingly striking cere- 
mony. No sooner was the dead body removed out of sight, and the candles that 
stood beside the bier extinguished, than a spirit of extreme levity appeared to take 
possession of all, whom the building contained. I head the murmur of a light, 
and, as it seemed, a friviilous conversation pass through the crowd, while laugh ter, 
scarcely supprossc*<l, told where each joke had taken effect, and spoke very little in 
favour either of them who uttered or of those who received it. Perhaps it might 
be prejudice on my part, but I own that T was thoroughly disgusted, 1 turned 
away and walked home, not withoXit a conviction that, after all, there is more of 
real sublimity in the simple and affecting burial sorvit'.e of ir.y own church than in 
all the mummery of musses and re(]uiems with which the feelings of the heart 
seemed to be quite at discord.— p. 20fi. 

After much journeying in France, Germany, and Russia, our “ Light 
Hragoon’' regained his freedom, rejoined his regiment, and after a while — 
in the month of January, l81f), on board the “ Streatbam^" — embarked at 
Gravesend for India. Arriving safety at Calcutta, the 1 Ith received orders 
.to proceed to Cawnpore, and we here meet with the following graphic de- 
scription of a tropical^fall of rain. 

At last, however, the monsoons set in, and with them came a compk'te relief 
from the pressure of the disease ; occasionally a man wt>uld die, but the vitfience of 
the distemper bad passed away, and we were enabled in consequence to enjoy 
ourselves both within doors and without, as far, at least, as a ceaseless fall of heavy 
rain would allow ; and, in truth, the violence with which the floods came down 
surpassed every thing of which I could have formed an idea. I have seen the 
barrack- square converted in less than an hour into a tank or pond, in which there 
was a depth of two feet of water, through which swarms of small fish were swim- 
ming, very much, as may be imagined, to our astonishment, and greatly to the 
delight of the natives. Neither were we long left in doubt as to the causes of the 
phenomenon. One day I was suddenly invited to watch with my comrades the 
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progress of a water spout, the formation of which was going on at no great distance 
From the cantonments. I saw a column of wat.(*r rise from a flooded meadow, and 
rush up, os it seemed, to meet a dense cloud that had gathered orcr it ; the sun, 
too, happening to shine out at the moment, and to cast his rays obliquely upon the 
pillar — the eili^t was more beautiful than I have language to describe ; and when, 
in a few minutes norwards the contiguity of the pillar was broken, the spray 
from its lower portion fell over us as if it had been a shower of diamond sparks. 
It was not so with the heavily-Iadcii cloud, which likewise in due time discharged 
its contents upon our heads. We read and hear of ruin that resembles the pouring 
of water out of buckets ; I never, till that day, was able to believe that there was 
any substantial truth in the simile. Nor was this all ; with the rush of water came 
down shoals of fish, some of them of a size suffieient to excite the cupidity (»f the 
natives, who, attacking them with nets and buckets, conveyed them to their 
houses, and speedily converted them into material for a delicate supper. 

With an account of the siege and capture of Bhnrtpore, these very enter- 
taining volumes terminate. We predict for them a more extended and lasting 
popularity than that enjoyed by any of Mr. (ileig's previous writings. 

Job and his Times, or a Picture of the Patriarchal Age, See. By T. Wemvss- 
Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

The very singular, and, in places, unintelligible nature of the Book (tf 
Job, as well in iis scope as in its composition, whether we regard ihc re- 
markable obscurity in its meaning ; the impress which it bears of a high 
antiquity; the claim which it solitarily exhibits, to a delineator of pairiaiulial 
religion, or the interesting picture which it presents of primitive manners and 
the simplicity of the earliest times : all these peculiarities, apart From the 
consideration of its existing as a portion oF those scriptures, the \>erusiLl and 
studv of which forma the good man’s delight, solace, and main occupation ; 
conduced to lead Mr. Wemyss to an examination of this ancient and ^r-cred 
book, and with the result of his researches, we are, in the volume before ns, 
now favored. 

A The difficulties which, throughout the entire of Irs investigations, be^et the 
enquirer into the intent, age, authorship and other parricularitics of the Book 
of Job, are indeed of no ordinary description, and have perj)lexed and baffled 
many of our most distinguished scholiasts and divines. ISome critics have 
snpposed, from the nature of the exordium, that Job was not actually 
existent, and that the narrative in the Book is fictitious; boih Ezekiel and 
James, however, make reference to him as a real person, and the style ol the 
book has clearly all the circumstantiality of a real narrative. Many and 
strong doubts have also been expressed by writers of credited authority, as to the 
period in which Job lived ; for whilst it has been inferred, and we ajijirehend 
too inost correctly, not only from his longevity— rfrom his holding tlie office 
of priest in his own family — from his allusion to ho other species of idolatry 
than the worship of the heavenly bodies — from the silence of the book 
respecting the history of the Israelites and the Mosaic law, and from several 
marked and incidental allusions to the most primitive customs, that he lived 
In the Patriarchal age ; a genealogy of Job affixed to the end of the Septuagint 
version, makes him the fifth in descent from Abraham. Many writers 
have also discoveied what they consider proofs of a much laler (late even 
than this, in the Book itself, whilst Dr. Hales has attempted, by a variety of 
elaborate astronomical calculations, to fix the exact time of the Patriarch’s 
trial at 184 years before the birth of Abraham. 

As to ascertaining the real author of the Book, the difficulties have been, 
if possible stilly more numerous and intricate. The arguments at which we 
have already hinted, wiih respect to the age at which Job lived, are considered 
by most commentators to prove the very high antiquity of the Book ; Light- 
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foot and others, supposing that Elihii was the writer, whilst there are 
critics who ascribe its authorship to Moses. On the other hand, Bishop 
Lowth remarks, that the style of Job differs most essentially from the poetical 
style of Moses, in being much more concise, and more accurate in the poetical 
conformation of the sentences. Kichhorn assigns to the Book a date earlier 
than the time of Muses ; Schultens and others suppose Job himself, or some 
contemporary to have been the author, and the Book falling into the hands 
of Moses whilst he dwelt in Idumaea, was used by him to teach patience and 
submission to the Israelites. I'his hypothesis they allege, solves all the diffi- 
culties arising out of the internal character of the Book, and accounts for its 
admission into the Canon of the Hebrew scriptureS. A much late rdate even 
than this has been assigned ; the authorship has been ascribed to Solomon, 
and Uirbreit names the writing as of the time of this Babylonish captivity. 

From this wearying turmoil of diverse opinion, the incubus of cumber- 
some criticism, Mr. Wemyss resolved to emancipate himself, and with a 
courage and perseverance worthily adapted to the importance of the subject, 
began at the very fountain-head of all this commentariar complexity, "and— 
making perspicuity his main object, and avoiding scholastic language as far 
as possible — formed, regardless of the labour and difficulty of the under- 
taking, his own translation of the Book of Job. With this version we are 
supplied in the present volume, and we cannot too warmly congratulate its 
author on the successful and complete manner in which he has accom- 
plished his task. The translation, so far as we have been enabled to ascer- 
tain, is correct and close, wiihout, however, being in any way confine 1, and 
— in its ordinary style, fluent and unambiguous, — exhibits all the force and 
energy, and much of the sublimity of the original. 

The version is accompanied with a swarm of notes, and dissertations of 
indisputable value and excellence, relative to the Book itself, its design, 
canoicity, integrity, deducible doctrines, *&c. ; to Job and bis circumstances, 
his aera, identity, religion, and family ; and to the state of the arts and 
sciences at the period during which the Patriarch existed ; there is also a 
scries of supplementary illustrations elucidatory of those passages in the Book 
requiring a somewhat more lengthened and distinct notice. Amongst the 
most notable of the dissertations, may be classed Mr. Wemyss’ examination 
into the authorship of the Book : we extract the passage, and extol the origi- 
nality and ingenuity of the views which it offers, and the becoming diffidence 
with which they are advanced, but must hesitate to decide, currents calamo, 
as to their accuracy or feasibilty. 

Were 1 permitted to add my own conjecture to that of so many learned men, I, 
should say there was some probability that Joseph was the author of it. It is well 
knoA-n that he was taken out of the pit at Dothan by a company of Midianitish 
merchants; that he must have travelled with their caravan a considerable way, 
siiKH* they carried him into Kgypt ; that it is customary to beguile the way in tra- 
velling through deserts by stones and songs; that he might have learned from them 
the history of Job — they living, when at home, in the neighbouriug country ; 
that he afterwards, either while in prison, or at leisure in Pharoah’s household, 
might occupy his time in writing what he had thus heard, and which was too me- 
morable to be forgotten. Hence the intermixture of Ef^ptian images with the 
Arabian might be accounted for, as well as the absence of all reference to Moses 
and to the law df God, the whole poem being composed at a period previous to its 
promulgation. Hence also the mixed character of the style, and those other pecu- 
liarities which a careful reader will discover; and hence its ready admission into 
the Jewish canon, although it related to the fortunes of an Idumcan. Joseph being 
a favourite aud a celebrated personage among the Jews, and one whose suffering 
and exaltation were intimately interwoven with their national history. 

It would be absurd to«contend for this view of the matter as the true one; but 
considering the slight grounds on which former writers have rested their advocacy 
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of certain claims to the authorship of this singular book, I may be forgiven in 
supposing my conjecture to stand on as good a foundation. — p. 90, 

This work would prove of infinite service, were it regarded solely as a 
depositary for the not ‘S and disquisitions ot the most celebrated commenta- 
tors of the Book of Job : — the author’s own writings, however, will ensure its 
value at a far higher rate; incalculable benefit will undoubtedly be derived 
from its perusal, and with Mr. Wemyss, we trust that it may influence to a 
more extended study of the sacred writings,— the genuine medicine of the 
mind, — the lamp of Eternal Truth, — the storehouse of consecrated wisdom, — 
by whose maxims alone life may be safely regulated, — under whose guidance 
alone death may be safely encountered. 

On Superstitions connected with the History and Practice of Medicine 
AND Surgery. By T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., r.R.S., &c. 

John Churchill, Princes Street. 

Medicine has ever been and still continues to be an art so conjectural 
and uncertain that our astonishmciit at the officious anxiety with whicli 
empirics have been sought after and lollowed, is much diminished. Mr. 
Pettigrew tritely enough obteives tiiat “ regular professional men arc too 
sensible of the deficiencies, and too keenly alive to the uncertainty of the 
power of medicines over disease, to venture to speak boldly and decisively so 
as to gain the entire confidence of their patients, whose natural irritability is 
perhaps, under the influence of disease, much excited, increased, and aggra- 
vated. The bold and unblushing assertion of the emjuric of a never failing 
remedy constantly reiterated, inspires confidence in the invalid, and not 
unfrequently tends, by its operation on the mind, to assist in the eradication 
of disorder. Few people possess cither leisure or inclination, in large and 
populous places — vhere alone the quack sets upon his work of deception, and 
not unfrequently destruction — to examine and detect the imposition, llumau 
credulity is too strung to resist the bold and unblushing assertions of the 
empiric, and to his hands is readily committed the care of the most precious 
gift of heaven.” In the present volume, the lofty pretensions, ridiculous 
speculations, and occasional extraordinary successes of some of the more 
notorious of these empirics — strange compounds of the physician, astrologer, 
alchymist, and chiromancer — are recorded, with an infinite variety of subsi- 
diary matter, in the most vivacious and pleasant manner imaginable. Tlie 
topics on which Mr. Pettigrew must prominently discourses, are those per- 
taining to alchymy, asStrology, early medicine and surgery, talismans, &c., 
the influence of the mind upon the body, the royal gift of healing ; and the 
manner in which these several subjects are discussed, betokens much acute- 
ness, observation, and research on the part of their writer, and enables us 
freely to recommend their perusal as well to the general as the professional 
community. 

The following extracts from the chapter. On the Influence of the Mind upon 
the Bodj/f we annex as a specimen of Mr. Pettigrew’s agreeable style of 
writing. 

The various cases adduced in which talismans, amulets, and charms have been 
employed, either to avert or to cure difierent diseases, arc, in any explanation that 
can be offered, to be referred to tlie influence of the mind over the functions of tlic 
body. The occasional cures that have followed their employment can only be 
attributed to the operation of the imagination, by which it is possible that changes 
may have been effected in the human uody and healthy action induced. The effi- 
oiency of charms has been in proportion to the ignorance of the age in which they 
have been used, and the consequent degree of superstition entertained, at a period 
when the hallucinations of the imagination were permitted to usurp the pl^e of 
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observation, and the f^eatest puerilities superseded the employment of reason and 
experiment. In early times, therefore, the instances are numerous--they are now 
comparatively rare, and occur onl^ in districts not remarkable for intellectual en- 
lightenment. The force of imagination and the power of fear exercised on the 
animal economy are admitted by every one, but the limits to which their opera- 
tions are to be assigned no one can designate. Medical observers constantly meet 
with extraordinary changes produced npon the body from passions of the mind or 
sudden emotions. Jaundice has been known to occur almost instantaneonsly upOj^ 
a violent fit of anger, or within twent 3 '-four hours of the receipt oi bad intelli- 
gence, or the occurrence of unexpectedly severe losses. The hair, which was 
jet black, shall, in a few hours, lose its colour, be deprived of its natural secretion, 
and riirn grey or white, and this may he either partial or general. • * • 

Too little attention is paid by physicians in general to the influence of the mind, 
or the operations of the passions in the production and in the removal of disease. 
We know, it is true, that some of the passions excite whilst others depress ; and 
we see how cjnickly, and often how permanently changes are produced in the offi- 
ces of dillerent parts of the body. Whilst anger, on the one hand, accelerates the 
progress of the blood, hurrying on the circulation with fearful impetuosity to the 
destruction of eilher the bruin or the organs contained within the chest ; grief, on 
the olher, depresses the action of the heart, and causes serious accumulation in the 
larger vessels and in the lungs. Grief has not inaptly been styled, “ an heavy exe- 
cutioner ; nothing more crncifies the soul, nor (werthrows the health of the body 
than sorrow.” * • * * 

'riic power of tijc mind exerted over the body has been rendered conspicuous 
by many remarkable cases on record. Fienniiis ment'ons an instance of a male- 
factor who was carried out, as he conceived, to execution; and in order thereto, his 
cap was pulled over his eyes, and a cold wet cloth being struck hastily about his 
neck, he fell down dead, under the conceit of his decapitation. Charron records a 
similar case ; a man having his eyes covered to be put to death, as he imagined — 
being condeinnod — and uncovering them again to receive his pardon, was found 
really dead on the scaffold. It is eoinmonly told, but I am unacquainted with the 
authority, that a person wsis directed to be bled to death ; his eyes were 
blinded, and ho was made to believe, by water trickling down his arm, that the 
sentence was being carried into effect. The mimicry is said to have produced his 
death as eflfiictually as would the real operation. The powers of life were destroyed 
by the power of his imagination. * * ♦ * 

George GrokatzUi, a Tolish soldier, deserted from his regiment in the harvest 
of the ^car 1()77. He was discovered a few days afterwards, drinking and making 
merry in a common ale-house. Tlie moment lie was apprehended he was so much 
terrified, that he gave a loud shriek, and immediately was deprived of the power 
of speecli. When brought to a court-martial, it was impossible to make him articu- 
late a word ; nay, he then became as immoveable as a statue, and appeared not to 
be conscious of any thing which was going forward. In the prison to which he was 
conducted, he neither ate nor drank. The officers and the priests at first threat- 
ened him, and afterwards endeavoured to .soothe and calm him, but all their efforts 
W'orc in vain. He remained senseless and immoveable. Ills irons were struck off, 
and he was taken out of the prison, but he did not move. Twenty days and 
nights were passed in this way, during which he took no kind of nourishment, nor 
had any natural evacuation : he then gradually sunk and died. — p, 104. 

1. Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia, from 1834 to 1839. ^Brettell 

18tl. 

2. The Edinburgh Review and the Affghan War. — Letters reprinted from 

the Morning Herald. Py D. Urquhart, Esq. Maynard, 1843. 

3. An Appeal against Faction. By D. Urquhart, Esq. Maynard, 1843. 

Accompanying the copies of these several works we have also been favoured 
with a letter from the editor of the Portfolio, rebuking, certainly in measured 
and polite language, but, nevertheless, reprehending the opinion we expressed 
in the Buitish Friend of India Magazine, in our notice of the 5th part 
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of the Portfolio, as to the marked and disaj^reeable egotism evinced in all 
Mr. Urquhart’s literary productions. Now, we cordially agree with the 
editor of Mr. Urquhart's pet publication, that the latter gentleman’s writings 
on the important events now transacting in Central Asia, give ** the clue to 
past and future events in that country,’* the cradle of mankind ; and that 
they further enable us to be of essential service to the benighted and barbaric 

S irdes residing therein, by reiterating our cry for mercy upon them. But 
e editor of the Portfolio accuses us of the Crime of having ** stood by the 
side of the interested calumniators of the best and ablest of our countrymen ! ’ 
— at the same time admitting, in the most friendly manner, that we com- 
mitted this offence ** under a mistaken impression,” and also charitably ex- 
pressing a hope that the perusal of Mr Urquhart’s books, pamphlets, and 
articles on the Eastern Question, will cause us to regret the great “ criire” 
laid at our door, to wit — that of being a tool in the hands of the n7orst of men, 
to calumniate “ the host and ablest of our countrymen!” We would fain, 
however, demand - waiving, for the pre^ent, any purely personal conirove'-sy 
—in reply to these vaguely worded assertions, an answer to the following 
queries : — Who are these best and ablest of our countrymen P Who are 
their interested calumniators ? And, lastly— How have we stood by the bad 
against the good ? In reply to this third question, we can surely and safely 
affirm that it has ever been our honest and sole aim to record and chronicle 
those stubborn truths called facts,— and to stand by the oppressed, the bodily 
and mentally withered Natives of India, against their cruel and tyrannical 
task-masters, whether Proprietors, Directors, or Lords of Control. But 
enough of ourselves ! The four volumes we have published, faithfully and 
undoubtedly speak their own praise. 

Mr Urquhart is a spirited man, and one who, though not allied to our 
patrician families — those busy and greedy monopolizers of our embassies — 
has forced himself by intellectual prowess and perseverance into a prominent 
rank in the corps diplomatique, and gained for himself a reputation, 
trumpetted from Constantinople and Moskwa to Washington and Pekin. 
His policy is to uphold the standard of the waning — the fading — Crescent of 
the East, against the giant progress, the Polyphemus- like strides of the 
Autocrat, the Great Bear of the North. Now, we happen to have familiar 
acquaintance with the internal feebleness of Russia, and we confess 
to no exorbitant dread of the extension which thus causes her weakness. 
But we do fear the effects of the insensate folly of that Company which invades 
Cabul because the bearded Cossack, Captain Vicovitch, a])pears there ; and 
we regret that we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that the Crescent still 
pales before the Cross, — its cycle of 12G0 years is now, perhaps, on the 
eve of its accomplishment. 

Our foreign, especially Oriental, policy, is usually so lightly regarded, 
that we are rejoiced to hail as Friends of India all those writers who draw 
attention towards the overwhelmingly important subject. Along with Mr. 
Canning, we regard the prosperity of the whole world to be the only true 
policy of Britain, and we also uphold the opinion that our own plenteous and 
fertile isle should be the Tyrian mart and entrepot for all other nations ; our 
food their fatness; onr clothing, their flax, cotton, and silk. Entertaining 
these views therefore, ardently, most ardently, do we thank Mr. Urquhart 
for his talented exertions, his indefatigable labours, his unremitting toils. 
Most heartily do we cheer him on in his patriotic, Christian, and manly 
protest against the shedding of that innocent blood which Britain is so 
remorselessly perpetrating over the entire of Asia, — with which our beloved 
country is now so profus^dy deluging Affghanlstan, Scinde, the Punjab, and 
even China. We earnestly recommend his writings to our subscribers and 
rertaers for their dilij^ent and careful perusal ; they contain much most 
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important and interesting matter on that Eastern question, which now em- 
braces, not merely Syria, but the entire of Asia. 

As samples of Mr. Urquhart's prophetic powers as to political affairs, we 
may quote the expression of his views on our cruelly-aggressive invasion of 
Affghanistan. On the 16th of October, 1839, he thus writes “ The result 
I anticipate, unless another spirit is awakened in this country, and another 
policy pursued, ts the hex of India: and with it the general dismemberment 
of the empire, and the fall of Britain." And, on the l*2tb of April, 1843, he 
again truly declares, " That Lord Ellenborough is, no less than Lord Auck- 
land, the instrument and victim of this conspiracy. These two Governors- 
General are now on the same level. After the former had denounced and 
rescinded the acts of his predecessor, he plunges into the same gulph of 
rapine and blood. The plunder of Hyderabad will he hailed as the blood- 
money of China. The factions vie in deeds of savageness, and dispute the 
palm. This island has become a den of thieves, and a nest of pirates, and in 
awful mockery of our country’s and our Maker’s laws, judges sit on the 
judgment-seats, and priests officiate at the altar.” 

The Cold Water Cure. By Edwin Lee, Esq. &c. &c. 

John Churchill, Princes Street. 

The present account of the Hydropathic method of treating diseases formed 
a portion of Mr. Lee’s deservedly popular work on the Baths of Germany. 
The subject, however, within the last few months, has attracted so large a 
share of public attention, so many establishments have been formed, and so 
many works ha^'e been published, for the most part by individuals whom 
sikness or speculation had led to Graefenberg ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the advantages which may be supposed to result from the practice in certain 
cases have been so inconsiderately and illiberally depreciated by some of the 
medical profession, that we are quite glad Mr. Lee has been induced — with 
such alterations and additions as were rendered necessary, for the advantage 
of those who are interested in having an impartial opinion upon the de- 
gree of estimation to which the practice is entitled— to republish his remarks 
in this separate, convenient and very economical form. 

The mode of life, and method of treatment, do not materially vary at any of 
the German watering places ; the coarse nature, however, of the diet at 
Graefenberg is, we are told, a just subject of complaint, and — iln'est f extin que 
de gens chiches — indeed this is not surprizing ; there seems nothing in the 
shape of earthly food at all comparable to that Ueliogabalian banquet, a hydro- 
pathic dinner. It is, writes Mr. Lee, ** generally composed of beef done to 
rags, iccucumbcrs in salt and water, acid sauces, and heavy dough puddings. 
Hares , coarse, dry, and tough, being first boiled, then baked, baked pork, 
baked goose, baked duck, and baked sausages, help to vary the repast. Add 
to this, old mutton, foetal calf, and cow heel stewed in vinegar, succeeded by 
r<ineid ham served with mashed gray peas. Add, moreover, that the veal, 
hare, &c., is constantly either mouldy or putrescent, and that the bread is 
invariably perfectly sour, and the reader will readily acknowledge that here 
is an assemblage of savours, fiavours, and odours, exceedingly well calcu- 
lated to give him an indigestion who never had one before. The food is so 
insufierably bad, that a party of gentlemen, after having stood it as long as 
they possibly could, were literally compelled to spit it out of their mouths, 
and retire in order to buy and cook, as well as they could, themselves, 
sufficient food for their dinner.” 

Mr. Lee writes with much praiseworthy candour and caution with 
reference to the general merits of the cold water system, and the discrimi- 
nation required as to the cases in which this cure is likely to produce benefit, 
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or to merit a preference over other means of treatment. His observations 
are so jnst that we venture to reprint them, and at the same time advise our 
invalided readers to procure a copy of this desirable little manual 

An unbiassed opinion can only be formed on this point after minute inquiry 
into all the circumstances and peculiarities of individual cases; and those persons 
would often find themselves grievously mistaken, who from hearing the account of 
cases of gout, rheumatism, or any other disease being cured by this or any other 
exclusive method, were to infer that it is necessarily suited to all or even to the 
majority of cases of those diseases, which cannot thus be considered in the 
abstract, but each case must be examined separately in order to modify and adapt 
the treatment to it according to the various circumstances and pc'culiarities. It is 
true, that as there may be several roads leading to one place, so also in medicine, 
the same disease may freciuently bo cured by or subside under different modes of 
treatment, and it consequently behoves both the practitioner and patient to select 
the one which is attended with the smallest amount of positive inconvenience, and 
which requires the least time. Now the cold water treatment is not only a very 
unpleasant process, but a long course is in most instances insisted on by th(>se who 
practise it, and a patient w(mld not have much reason to ct)ngratulate himself upon 
his relief from an ailment, by a two, three, or four months’ residence at a water 
cure establishment, when by medical treatment, or by a properly directed course of 
mineral waters, he might have boon cured in a much more agreeable manner, and 
in half the time. I do not say that this is generally the caw, but it is not iin- 
fi*equeiitly so; and wliat I am desirous of advocating is, the necessity of a proper 
discrimination by unprejudiced practitioners, in the selection of the cases to which 
different moans of treatment may be applicablo with the greatest am6unt of benefit 
to patients. — p. 39. 


Old England. Part 1. 

Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 

This is the first monthly part of one of the most attractive and estimable 
serial publications that has perhaps ever issued from Mr. Knight's very 
prolific literary and pictorial repertory. 

1 he richest treasures that we have derived from a long line of ancestors are 
undoubtedly our antiqiiitcs : they carry us back to dim periods that have 
bequeathed to us no written explanation of the origin and the uses of their 
indestructible monuments. “ Vast mounds, gigantic temples, mystic towers, 
belong to ages, not of barbarism, but of civilization, different from our own. 
These are succeeded by the remains of the great Roman conijuerors of the 
world, who bestowed upon Britain their refinements and their learning. Our 
Anglo-Saxon Arts and Sciences have left indelible traces, in written descrip- 
tions and pictorial representations snatched from the spoils of time ; and in 
some architectural remains of early piety which have escaped the ravages of 
the Dane. Gradually the influences of Christianity spread over the land, 
and the great connecting links between the past and the present rose up, in 
those glorious Ecclesiastical Edifices that we are now at length learning to 
look upon with love and admiration— to preserve and to restore. But there are 
also monuments scattered through the country of the antagonist principles of 
brute force and military dominion. The Feudal Times have left us their 
impressive memorials, in baronial Castles and crumbling Fortresses, — in the 
Weapons nnd Armour of their haughty Chieftains These are succeeded by 
the venerable Palaces and Mansions which belonged to the age of early con- 
stitutional Government* when the Law allowed comfort to be studied in 
conjunction with security. To this age belong the monuments of Civic 
Power, — the Halls of Guilds and Companies ; and, more important still, the 
spU ndid seats of liberal Education, our Endowed Schools and Colleges. 
Amidst all these instructive, though silent chronicles of the past, in which 
England is richer than any other country, have grown up the infinitely-varied 
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peculiarities of the middle classes, during five centuries in which they have 
formed the strength of the nation ; and these are preserved in nuinberless 
evidences of their inodes of life, public and domestic ” These things are 
surely of the deepest interest even to millions who speak the language of 
“ old England,*’ scattered throngh every quarter of the habitable globe. 
The Antiquities of England are the Antiquities of North America and of 
Australia— of mighty continents and fertile islands where the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxon have founded “ new nations.” They are of especial 
interest to every dweller in the father- land. These “ remnants of History 
which have casually escaped the shipwreck of time,*’ (so Bacon defines 
Antiquities) are amongst the best riches of the freight of knowle(ige — not 
merely curiosities, but of intrinsic value ; and with representations and de- 
scriptions of these precious and most costly relics, Mr. Knight, in the book 
before us, has significantly and accurately supplied us. The present hand- 
some work is furnished with a huge collection of engravings, devoted to this 
important branch of general improvement — depicting the most remarkable of 
our buildings from the very earliest times Druidical Remains, Cathedrals, 
Colleges, Castles, Civic Halls, Sepulchral Monuments, Portraits of British 
Worthies, and representations of localities associated with their names. 
Ancient Pictures of Historical Events, Coins, Medals, and Autographs ; as 
also the fullest illustrative indications of the Industry, Arts, Sports, Dresses, 
and Daily Life of the People. 

The monthly parts will also be further adorned with coloured engravings, 
fac-similes of architectural drawings— the first contains a highly-finished and 
most picturesque representation of the Coronation Chair. 

Journal of a Tour in Italy, France, and Switzerland, etc. By James 

P. Corbett. 

A. Cobbett, 137, Strand. 

Mr. Cobbett has written this Journal with much agreeablencss and terse- 
ness, and in a style, though certainly at time?; somewhat rugged and un- 
polished, that forcibly reminds us of that of lus late father, the unrivalled 
William Cobbett. The traveller is evidently a person of considerable and 
varied information, shrewd and accurate in his observations, argumenta- 
tive and exf)lanatory in his dissertations on foreign society and politics, and 
invariably marks with excellent effect, the really characteristic traits of that 
which engages his attention. 

Specimens of this latter talent and of his compact and analytic manner to 
writing will be d'seovered in the following extracts : — the reader must, how- 
ever, bear in mind, that the tour was performed so far back as the year 1828. 

Sestri-di- Levan te. This is a small town, just on the sea-shore. We put up at 
a good inn, which stands at a few hundred yards outside of tho town. Our route 
is tho continuation of tho Riviera. The mountains still very high, as on the other 
side of Genoa. A largo part of the country quite unproductive, but some fine 
views of land, cultivated in the terrace or step fashion. Olives, vines, mulberry 
trees. The mulberry-tree is necessarily grown in great quantities in this part of 
Italy. ^ Silk, in the raw state, is one of the main products of the land in Piedmont. 
The silk of this country is, 1 believe, considered to be of the best quality that is 
used in our English manufactures. We perceive as we go on, that the vines in- 
crease in the height to which they are trained. They are generally trained as 
espaliers, or to high trellis- work; but here the vines arc often less restricted, and 
are suffered to climb up among the branches of the trees. The wheat is grown, as 
in some parts of Franco, in drills from one to two feet asunder. They say that, 
by this mode of sowing, the ground may bear a repetition of the same crop tho 
following year; but it seems to be considered by the farmers that a broad cast 
yields more than a drilling. 
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Borghetto. There was a something in the sound of the name Borghetto which 
would have prevented me from being much astonished on entering this place, even 
if we had not seen other like places during our day’s ride. The Italian horgo, like . 
our bo*ough, to which it answers, is a really ugly name; and the indication of 
pettiness in the etto, hides none of the ugliness of the radical term. I do not know 
whether there be any civil corruption among the inhabitants of Borghetto, but 
certain it is, that while our ** borough ’’conveys figuratively the idea of a groat sink- 
hole, this little borgo is a sink-hole in reality. There is but one street, and that 
very small; and it is, in proportion to its extent, as full of muck and mire as any 
English farm-yard in the worst of seasons. The houses are few in number, and 
all huddled close together, after the fashion of the country. A lar^e stream of 
water runs close by the place, so that hlth here can find no excuse in a want of 
water, at any rate. We were almost in despair at the first glimpse of the two 
wretched inns, one or the other of which wc were obliged to choose. The alter- 
native was somewhat awful, both looked so exactly alike, and both so unlikely to 
suit our taste. But we had the benefit of our voiiurirCs experience; and he con- 
ducted us to the one which ho had found to be the best, er, rather, the least bad of 
the two. This is, after all, not so very bad a house of entertainment. We have 
been in places less comfortable since we left home. And it is but right here to 
acknowledge the soundness of the lesson, that one ought not always to judge by 
outward appearances. We have a civil and obliging landlord, though his house is 
to be sure, as dirty as it can well be. We were a little surprised to hear our host, 
as soon as he saw us, begin to talk pretty good English. He seems to have 
travelled over almost all Europe, and has boon in North America. He talks in 
glowing terms of the green hills of Devonshire. That he has seen so much is less 
astonishing than he would have his guests believe. The wonder is, that he should 
be able quietly to settle down in such a place as thh^ w'hilo recalling, as he does, 
the image of some other places that he has been in. Here, indeed, is a proof of 
that pure love of country, that attachment to the soil, to the one little spot even, 
which some frigid philosophers affect not to feel, or, not being able to feel it them- 
selves, endeavour to persuade us that the sentiment contributes nothing to our 
superiority in the scale of creation. The man so^ms to have been born for a 
rover; and such he has been. But he was bom at Borghetto, and hero he is back 
again. I have seen no beautiful country that has not been sc(»n by him in his 
rovings ; yet he is now content to remain in the least agreeable and very nastiest 
of all spots that I have ever met with. If this is not real patriotism, what are wc 
to call it? — p. 49. 

Mr. Cobbett has adopted the true mode of writing an interesting account 
of a country, and it is the way to make also what is for many purposes the 
most useful account that of combining a narrative of personal adventures 
with statistical details and descriptions of scenery and society : he has conse- 
quently produced an extremely entertaining and instructive book. 

The Baptisms of Scripture Unfolded. By Sarah Bull. 

William Aylott, Chancery Lane. 

The subject of baptism has of late been much agitated, and the frequent 
and vehement differences of opinion, not only with regard to the amount of 
the advantages cnsuable on the performance of the rite, but also with reference 
to the mere matters of form connected with its administration, have not un- 
frequently, even in our own time, disturbed the Christian world, and given 
occasion to noisy and somewhat indecent controversies in the Church. 

To appease, in some degree at least, this irritating and unwholesome 
wrangling, is the purport of the present work, and the authoress, abnegating 
all prejudice for any particular or one-sided view of the question, has adopted 
the following plan to discover the true scriptural meaning of the ordinance : 
to ascertrin, in the first place, how manv baptisms are referred to in the 
scriptureit, and to investigate the nature of eacli ; and in the second, to ex- 
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amine the apostolical illustrations of the baptism used in the Church since 
the Ascension of our Lord ; with a view of elucidating the real nature of this 
ordinance, the importanee of entering within its pale, and the solemn respon- 
sibily resting upon all those whose privilege it is to be numbered amongst its 
subjects. 

A spirit of true piety breathes through every page of this little book, the 
contents of which display much ability and biblical reading, whilst the un- 
ostentatious style in which they are written, and the sterling value of their 
pure Christian morality give them a still higher claim to praise. The illus- 
trations made use of are the unmistakeable and authoritative illustrations of 
Holy Wf it, and will, undoubtedly, be found to convey such conceptions of 
the solemn ordinance of baptism as can not fail to impress the mind with its 
importance and responsibility, and will be found in strict accordance with 
the whole tenor of scripture — the only infallible guide to truth. 

On the Advantages of Exercise in some Spinal Deviations, &c. By 
A. M. Bureaud Kiofret, M.D., See. 

II. Bailliere, Kcgent Street. 

This work consists of a series of letters, addressed to Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
and appeared, we believe, originally in the Continental and British Medical 
Review. Their author, Dr. Riofrey, is distinguished for the signal success 
which has attended his practice in the cure of spinal distortions; his counsel, 
therefore, on these disastrous calamities, must be considered as of the highest 
importance, and in nowise either to be unheeded or forgotten. 

It certainly is singular, and in its results most unfortunate, that whilst 
some of the most eminent writers have made the diseases of the bones their 
chief study— and unfoitunately these diseases are mostly incurable — given fine 
pathological descriptions, and brought forward cases, all of which have termi- 
nated fatally ; no allusion has been made to slight deviations, which are so 
common, generally artificial, sometimes imitative, and without material 
change of the organization ; and thus the practises of the ignorant have been 
called forth, and a tacit consent has been given to tortures of the limbs, more 
worthy of an executioner than of wise and thinking men ; whilst proper and 
early medical advice, tending to direct the prevention of bad attitudes 
and bad habits, would so powerfully tend to promote the advantages of 
rational education. 

Dr. Riofrey’s present observations are confined chiefly to those spinal 
deviations c.iu.sed by irregular exercise, bad attitudes, or ill*directed educa- 
tion ; to these is added an explanation of the advantages~and they appear to 
us both many and great —derivable from the use of an apparatus, styled, 
“ An Undulating Machine,” which he has devised for the rectification of 
these disfigurements. The arraiigeiiicnt of this mechanically contrived 
curative agent is clearly developed in the subjoined description, which we 
reprint from the Doctor's third letter. 

When a child plays with a bow and arrow, docs he attempt to straighten his 
arrow by pulling both ends,? Certainly not, but taking hold of the cane with both 
hands, and placing the middle part of it against his knee, he tries tc produce a 
contrary curve. — We propose the same plan with our undulated machine. The 
convexity of the couch represents tho knee, the head and pelvis are the two 
extremities of the curved spine, ami tend, from their own weight and want of sup- 
port, to reach tho straight line, 'fho muscles' on the leftside, the trapezius, the 
largo dorsal, the small dorsal, the rhomboidoous, the spinal muscles, and all the 
muscles of the thoracic region arc in action to straighten the curve, and have the 
double advantage of developing the chest, and strengthening the muscles. In ail 
spinal deviations where the bones and cartilages are not affected by scrofula, caries^ 
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and ramollissement, the spinal column has only pfiven way to continued traction of 
muscles rendered stron;^ by exercise ; whether these muscles be directly united 
to the spine, or whether they take rise in a part which follows its movements. 
The advantages of the undulated plane, 1 propose, are very great, as it admits 
of tree motion; the exercise may bo taken at all hours either in a drawing 
room, or in a garden. 

Dr. Riofrey writes sensibly and rationally, not only on the more immediate 
subject of his Letters, but also on the many other and interesting matters 
connected with that important but strangely -neglected topic, female physical 
Education. 

Lectures on Electricity ; by Henry M. Noad. A New Edition. 

George Kniglit and Sons, Foster Lane. 

The progress of scientific improvement has within the few last years been 
both rapid and extensive, but in no one branch of natural philosophy has 
this advance exhibited itself with more prominence or celerity than in the 
science of electricity. We are not, therefore, surprised, remembering this 
fact, and the well deserved popularity of the first edition, that a new impres- 
sion of Mr. Noad’s book should have been of late in great and frequent re- 
quest ; and to the constant reiteration of these not iinfl<)t.tcring demands it is, 
that we owe the appearance of the new and enlarged edition now before us. 
And enlarged it really is, and that to no very inconsiderable extent ; for the 
present series of lectures is more than twice as comprehensive as the 
former, and, in fact, with the exception of its popular character, so com- 
pletely revised that the Viilume may be very fairly considered a new 
work. 

The lectures arc nine in number, and severally refer to electricity, atmos- 
pheric and voltaic, magnetism, electro- magnetism ; and magneto, and 
thermo* electricity. They arc written with much perspicuity, vigour, and 
correctness, the illustrations employed are apt and familiar, and the descrip- 
tions lucid and gruphic. 'Uhe third lecture, devoted to atmospheric electri- 
city, is of high interest, and one or two portions of its contents, we are 
tempted to transfer to our own pages. They refer to the scientific investiga- 
tions of Mr. Cross, a gentleman, who occupies, as is well known, a foremost 
rank amongst those indivfduais who have dJstwf^uished themselves in this 
country by their researches in the above branch of electrical science : -his 
experiments, are conducted on a scale, and pursued with a degree of skill, 
which have, we understand, astonished every one who has had the good for- 
tune to witness them. 

The electrical battery employed by Mr. Cross, consists of fifty jars, containing 
seventy-three square feet of coated surface ; to charge it requires two hundred and 
thirty vigorous turns of the wheel of a twenty-inch cylinder electrical machine ; 
nevertheless, with about one third of a mile of wire, Mr. Cross has frequently col- 
lected sufficient electricity to charge and discharge this battery twenty times in a 
minute, accompanied by reports as loud as those of a cannon. The battery is 
charged through the medium of a large brass ball, suspended from the ceiling im- 
mediately over it, and connected by means of a long wire, with the conductor in 
the gallery; this ball is raised from, and Jet down to, the battery by means of a 
long silk cord, passing over a pully in the ceiling; and thus this extraordinary 
electrician, while sitting calmly at his study-table, views with philosophic satisfac- 
tion the wonderful powers of this fearful agent, over which he possesses entire con- 
trol, directing it at bis will, and, with a simple motion of his hand, banishing it 
instantaneously from his presence.— p. 92. 

The following account of the construction of a thunder cloud as examined 
by means of the exploring wires, is extremely curious, and was fumishtid to 
Mr. Noad by Mr. Crosse himself. 
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On the approach of a thunder cloud to the insulated atmospheric wire, the con- 
ductor attached to it, which is screwed into a table in my electrical room, ^ves 
corresponding signs of electrical action. In fair cloudy weather, the atmospheric 
electricity is invariably positive, increasing in intensity at sun-rise and sun-set, and 
diminishing at midday and midnight, varying as the evaporation of the moisture 
in the air; but when the thunder cloud (which appears to be formed by an un- 
usually powerful evaporation, arising either from a scorching sun succeeding much 
wet, or vice versa) draws near, the pith balls suspended from the conductor open 
wide, with cither positive or negative electricity; and when the edge of the cloud 
is perpendicular to th(> exploring wire, a slow succession of discharges takes place 
between the brass ball of tlie conductor and one of equal size, carefully connected 
with the nearest spot of moist ground. I usually connect a large jar with the con- 
ductor, which increases the force of, and in some degree regulates the number of 
the explosions; and the two balls between which the discharges pass can be easily 
regulated, as to their distance from each other, by a screw. After a certain num- 
ber of explosions, say of negative electricity, which at first may be nine or ten in a 
minute, a cessation occurs of some seconds or minutes, as the case may be, when 
about an equal number of explosions of positive electricity takes place, of similar 
force to the former, infUroting the passage of two oppositely and equally electrified 
zones of the cloud : then follows a second zone of negative electricity, occasioning 
several more discharges in a minute than from either of the first pair of zones, 
which rate* of increase appears to vary according to the size and power of the 
cloud. Then occurs another cessation, followed by an equally powerful series of 
discharges of positive electricity, indicating the passage of a second pair of zones; 
these, in like manner, arc fcdlowcd by others, fearfully increasing the rapidity of 
the discharges, when a regular stream commences, interrupted only by the change 
into the oppusite electricities. The intensity of each new pair of zones is greater 
than that of the former, as ina 3 r be proved by nunoving the two balls to a greater 
distance from each other. When the centre of the cloud is vertical to tlie wire, 
the greatest effect consequently tak(*s placn;, during which i\\ii tvinduws rattle in their 
frames, and the hursts of thunder without, and noise within, every now and then 
accompanied with a crash of accumulated fluid in the wire, striving to get free 
between the halls, produce the most awful efh^ct, which is not a little increased by 
the pauses occasioned by the intercliange of zones. Clreat caution must, of course, 
be observed during this interval, or the consequences would be fatal. My battery 
consists of fifty jars, containing seventy -three feet of surface, on one side only. 
This battery, when fully charged, will perfectly fuse into red-hot balls thirty feel of 
iron wire, in one length, such wire being one-tw'o hundred and seventieth part of 
an inch in diameter. When this battery is connected with three thousand fbet of 
exploring wire, during a thunder storm, it is charged fully and instantaneously, 
and of course as quickly discharged. As I am fearful of destroying ray jars, I 
c<mnect the two opposite coatings of the battery with brass balls, one inch in 
diameter, and pUiced at such distance from each other as to cause a discharge when 
the battery receives three-fourths of its charge. When the middle of a thunder 
cloud is over hesd, a crashing stream of discharges takes place between the balls, 
the effect of which must be witnessed to be conceived. — p. 93. 

This is a much needed, admirably designed, and carefully executed volume, 
ami we can unhesitatingly characterise it as one of the most excellent text 
books that have issued from our London press. Would that science were 
oftener taught in Mr. Noad’s simple, untechnical, and agreeable style I To the 
lectures arc also appended a condensed account of some of the most important 
electrical papers that have appeared during tlie progress of the work in the 
press ; an article on the Gaseous Voltaic Battery, by Professor Grove, and an 
extract from a valuable Essay on Thunder Storms, by Mr. Snow Harris 
the book is illustrated by nearly 300 neatly executed wood-cuts. 

Payne’s Universdm, or Pictorial Uorld. No. 1. Edited by Charles 
Edwards, Esq. 

Brain and Payne, Paternoster How. 

This is the first number of an illustrated periodical which, as far as we are 
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enabled to decide, from the present specimen, will combine the recommen- 
dation of cheapness of price with very superior excellence. Within the last 
few years, the capabilities of foreijrn lands, their products and the influence of 
the grand physical feature of the surface of our globe on the welfare of man, 
have acquired much and additional importance ; an<l to gratify this curiosity, 
to direct attention to those features which are most interesting at the present 
moment, are the object of the Pictori d World. The luxurious vegetation of 
South-America — the rapid strides of Anglo-American prog-ess - the physical 
and intellectual features of that singular nation, whose civilization, stationary 
for so many years, is now bronght into dangerous contact with European 
energy — the bold tribes of the Circassians, with the mountains and coasts of 
Palestine, the cradle of tlie Christian faith — the land of Egypt— the northern 
coast of Africa, and the va^^t ^*ountric^ in the East, wili all, in due course, be 
presented in its pages, ahnii*’ with depictions of the most distinguished men, 
the national scenes, the natural scenery, and the architectural beauties of tho 
various countries of Europe. 

The number before us contains, exclusively of i's ritle-nage vignette, three 
steel engravings, severally entitled “Whalers attacked by Hears’* — “ Terni” — 
and “Ave Maria,” all ni ist admirably executed ; imleed, the latter illustration 
is one of the most exquisite of its kind that we have perhaps ever inspected. 
M. IPiard is the paiuti r of tlie first subject ; he accompanied the expedition 
sent our by the King of the French to Scandinavia and Iceland, and is there- 
fore pers' nally acquainted with the magnificent scenery of the North, which 
he has here pourtrayed with great artistic talent. Mr. J'al wards’ dissertations 
on the various engravings, extremely w^ell written, and of a higher character 
than the generality of letter press <lcscriptions, oifer a large fund of usefm 
and entertaining information. The work is really a very gratifying 
specimenof English illustrated Literature. 

Leaves from the Book op Nature. Part 1. 

S. Ilighley, Fleet Street. 

This work is designed to consist of the ilhist rations bchmging to that very 
popular and attractive work, The Nuturalist\s JJbrari/^ and the present part, 
containing five plates of engravings, severally devoted to Humming Birds, 
Sun Birds, Dogs, Foreign Butterflies, and British Fishes, exhibits representa- 
tions of sixty-eight specimens of these four principal (icjiartmexts of zoology. 
Independently of the fascination arising from their beauty anil interest, we 
must also notice the very beneficial and useful consequences that may un- 
doubtedly be expected to result to all classes, and csj^ecially the young, in 
the contemplation of the works of nature, thus laid before them by the 
agency of these leaves ; the labour too, of reading descriptions is, by these 
means, in some measure, superseded, and each object having its native locality 
added to its name, as much information as many people care for, is quietly 
and easily acquired. 

The illustrations are beautifully drawn and engraved, and so faithfully 
coloured, that wc are positive the {>o>sess(»r of iIjoso figures would feel no hesi- 
tation in rightly naming any of the originals, should the o[)portnnity be 
afforded him of meeting with a specimen. The cheajiiiess of the work is 
quite a marvel. 

Tue Illustrated Companion to Lady Sale’s Journal. 

Bhurkwood and Page, Slnmd. 

I'hcse illustrations, consisting of seven well designed lithographic draw- 
sing, are purposed, w^e belli ve, to accom))any Lady Sale’s Journal, and 
repiesen^ some of the more striking events and important personages 
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described in that very interesting^ work. They are executed by Mr. Sly 
certainly with some little variation of excellence, but on the whole 
with spirit and corroi;tn»»s«4. flio P irmit of Akhhar Khan is 
derived from a sketch taken of that treacherous personage by one of the Caubul 
prisoners, and the representation of the last gallant struggle of the British 
Troops near Gundamiich during the retreat from Caubul, is taken from the 
drawing of a native artist, Mecr (lassnm : — these are, of course, sufficiently 
authentic. The most elfective of the series however is the delineation of Lady 
McNaghten, as she appeared in the .advanced column of the British Army, 
immediately f)rior to her capture by Akhbai Khan ; the artist has here been 
very successful, and displayed much skill and knowledge of picturesque effect 
in flic management of his subject. Altogether they*are a very interesting 
set of pictures. 


INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 5th of 
January, bringing iuttdligencc from 

Scinde, to the .. llth Nov. 

Bombay Ist Dec. 

Calcutta and China dat(‘s arc not later than those last received. 

iP^his mail is perhaps less fertile of news than any yet received since the overland 
passage was cstablishcul. Sickness has ingloriously dceiinated the gallant army 
under Sir Charles Nupiiir, in Seinde, Of 8,604 men, composing the garrisons of 
Hyderabad and Curraehi'p, 3,856 were sick. “ The malaria of Seinde,’* says the 
ihmhay Times, “ is much more formidable than the “ snows of Cabul.’* Any 
postion on the Indus, after its fall, must prove fatal to the occupiers, and, thus the 
boasted con(piest of Lord Ellenborough proves nothing but a pestilential grave. 

“ Out of a force of 16,000 men, not 3,000 could have taken the field any time 
during the last six weeks, Matters were as bad at the outposts as at he ad-quarters. 
*l'hrec thousand B(*looehecs would have made short w^ork of the British force, 
plundered the country, set at large the prisoners, and undone in a night all the 
conquests of the year, 

Such is the result of the Indian policy, which has taken for its maxim the occupa- 
tion of the lower grounds and the banks of the Indus, iiislead of seeking and 
inaintiiining healthy and strong positions in the mountains and the passes, which 
are the natural bulwarks of the plain. 

The affairs of the I’unjaub and the disturbed district of Gwalior evidently absorb 
the attention of the Indian Government, which was still increasing its force on the 
frontier under General Hunter. But affairs at Lahore seemed not likely to degene- 
rate into greater anarchy for the time, Goolar Sing, of Jumbo, brother of the late 
Dhyan Sing, and uncle of the present Vizir Heera Sing, having arrived at Lahore 
with a large force, and having silenced the discontent of the Sirdars, particularly 
of Lena Sing, tlui chief rival of Heera. 'J'he coming of this new chief and his army, 
amounting to 20,000 men, had also prevented the rest of the troops breaking into 
mutiny for their promised gratuity, which has not been forthcoming. General 
Ventura was preparing to (juit the Seikh service and territory, 

Civil war still raged in Gwalior. The party inclined to peace and British con- 
nection liad for a moment prevailed, and got possession of the Khosgeewalle, when 
they purposed surrendering. But the widow of the late ruler was still powerful, 
with troops at her command, and determined to resist the British, as well as those 
attached to them. So that militaey preparations have been accelerated, not relaxed, 
on that frontier. 
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Sickness throughout the month has 
been fearfully prcivalent in all parts of 
Scinde ; and. out of a force of above 
16,000 men, it seems doubtful if at any 
time, for these six weeks past, three 
thousand could have taken the field. 
The cold season has set in, and matters 
are happily now beginning to mend, It 
was alarming enough to find our posts, 
all save Hydrabad, exposed to the Beloo- 
chee mountaineers in front, and cut off 
by the Indus and the desert from our 
own resources in the rear, in such a con- 
dition that a sudden descent of ma- 
rauders from the hills miglit have des- 
troyed them to a man. Her Majesty’s 
2^th, togeth<‘r with the ist Genadiers, 
have, since our last, arrived at the I’re- 
sidency from Kurrachce. The 13th 
Native Infantry has replaced the latter, 
and a wing of the Eur<»pean sent thither 
for their health occupied the quarters of 
the former. 

Wo have lately had an opportunity 
of investigating the plan pursued by 
Messrs. Barthkop & IIuxi^ky f(t»r the 
Cure of Slaiuniering, and wo cannot 
forbear giving our testimony as to the 
soundness of its theory, as well us to its 
practical success. 

We think they justly attribute the 
failure of those who have heretofore 
attcinpt($d the cure of this distressing 
afiection, to the fact, that such profes- 
sors never suffered under its influence, 
and they, therefore, contend that the 
ability to sympathize with the intense 
sensitiveness peculiar to stammerers, 
of whieh those alone are capable wht) 
have been similarly afflicted, is abso- 
lutely requisite to effect their cure. 

We may add, for the encouragement 
of those who have hitherto deemed 
themselves incurable, that Messrs. 
Barth rop and Ilux'.c*y clearly demon- 
strate, that malformation of the organs 


of speech is almost wholl}' incompatible 
w'ith stammering, and consequently 
that none need despair of relief. Their 
announcement to the public appears in 
our advertising columns. 

Nervous Deafness — Arnica Monfnna,-^ 
A paper of considerable importance to 
sufferers from nervous d<?afness was 
read last weak by Dr. Cronin, 6. Craven 
Street, Strand, Physician to the Dis- 
pensary for Asthma, and on the efficacy 
of arnica in the cure of this distressing 
affection. The lecturer observed, that 
deafriess was more prevalent than was 
generally imagined — that there was a 
marked difference betwetn nervous de- 
ningcmcnt and structural changes, and 
that he believed the frequent failure of 
aurists in the cure of deafness arose 
from a total inatteiitit)n to the dittenuice 
between disorders arising from either 
mere torpor or increased nervous irri- 
tability, and those to which were super- 
added structural alterations, lie called 
attentif)!! to the natural history, chemi- 
cal constitution, and medical properties 
of the arnica, observing, that having 
found it highly beneficial in several 
distressing nervous affections, he tried 
it in nervous deafness, and had much 
ph'asure in alluding to the cases of 
several highly rcspetjtahle persons <;oin- 
pletely relieved by its use. Dr. C. then 
commented on the mutilation practised 
by some aurists of removing the uvula 
and glands of the throat, and remarked 
that operations of this kind Unided, from 
the shock produceil on the nervfuis sys- 
tem, to increase, rather than diminish, 
their disease, and concluded som«- liialily 
interesting observations by stating, that 
the College of Physicians omilt<*d in 
their lust “ Pharraacopojia ” this valua- 
ble remedy, but hoped it would be re- 
stored in their next standard. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X.— TAc Reports alluded to wVl he notired very shortly. 

Our heuevolent correspondent is not alU^gether correct ; it was in 1817 that 

Chief Justice Hatrington, who had opposed Mr. lUchardson^ drafted a regulation for 
the guidance of ( ourts of Judicature in cases of Stavery.** designed to pt event the en~ 
slavement of certain classes of the population, a?fd “ the mal-frcatme/tt, by emanetpatmg 
lhc[siave, in cases that appear to call for this measure, an rounds of justice and Uunia~ 
nity it being, in his opinion, '‘'’indispensably necessary to presenhe rules for the 
guidance of magistrates and criminal courts in such i?tstanci's** Jinl our friend Sennex 
forget^ that even bis very moderate suggestions were never attended to, 

iVe rrhictantly postpone Notices of the following Works to our Alarch number “ Lec- 
tures on the (Conversion t)f the Jews,” — “ Thoughts on Traits of the Ministerial 
Policy” — ‘The Banished Lord,” a Tragedy — “ Marion,” a l*lay — “British and 
Foreign Review, No. XXXll.” — “ On Personal Declension and Revival of lieligion 
in ijie Soul,” by the Rev. Mr. Winslow — “ Operations in S^mde and Affghanistan” 
by Dr. Buist — “ The Portfolio,” No. 6. 
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Messrs, PERRY ^ Co, have REMOVED Dteir Establishment from Birmingham, 
to No. 19, Berners Street, Osford Street, London, 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 2s. Od., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 3s. Od. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inq^uiry into the concealed cause that destroys physical eneroy\ 
with Observations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NERVOUS IRlil- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE I’OWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS, representing the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humanity as a “SILENT FRlEND,”to be con- 
sulted without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

By R. ett li. BBRBir Sb Co. Conaultina SurKeoiis, 

liondon. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Paternostcr-row; Field, 65, 
Quadrant, Regent-street; Piirkis, Compton-street, Soho; Guest, 5 1, Bull-street, 
Birmingham; and by all b<»oksellers in town an»l c«)untry. 

THE COROIAu BALM OF SYRIACUM^ , . , 

is a gentle stimulant and renovattir of the impaired lunotions ot life, and is exclu- 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from u disorganisation of the 
generative system, whether constitutional or iu;quired, loss of si^xual power, and 
debility arising from syphilis; and is calculated to afford decided relief to those 
who, by early indulgence in solitary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys- 
tem, and fallen i*ito a state of chronic debility, by which the constitution is left in 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a state of anxiety for the remainder of lift*. 
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of all booksellers, druggists, and patent medicine venders in town aqd country 
throughout the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may bo had the “ Silgnt Friend.” 
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Patients are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases. 
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per,) are well known throughout Europe and America to be the most certain euro 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonurrhoea, gleets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness, 
deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine- 
ment, or hindrance from business. They have effected the most surprhlBg cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other moans have 
failed ; th^ remove scorbutic affections, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera- 
tions, scromlous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse tho blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, may bo consulted as usual at 19, Berners -street. 
Oxford-street, London, punctually, from 11 in the Morning till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sundays, from 1 1 to 1. Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enable Messrs. Perry & Co. to nve such advice as will be the means of 
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LAIMERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DI80R' 
DERS ARISING PROM EXCESS, &c. 

Jnftt published, in a sealed enTelofpe, the Seventh" Thousand, price 28. 6d., or sent* 
free by post, Ss. 6d. 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Pssay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System originating in certain solitary habits, youthful excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rhoea, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumj>iion. With Practical Obser- 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Beproductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 

By SAlllJBIi liA*JVIE:RT, Consulting; Surg;eon, 
9, Bedford-street, Bedford-sq. liondon. 

MatrieulaUd Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of iU\Lmdon 
Hospital Medical Society^ Licentiate of Apothecaries* Hally London^ 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater- 
noster-row ; John Field, 65, Itegent-quadrant; Jackson, 13o, New Bond-street; 
Gordon, 146, lAiadenhall-strect ; Noble, 109, Chaiicory-lane; Westerton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Hey wood, Oldham-street, Manchester; Newton. Church- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow-hill, Birmingham; Barraclough, 4o, Fargate, 
Sheffield ; Davey, 1, Broad-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 

REVIEWS OT THE WORK. 

•* This is a wtnrk which is free from scientific technicality; its subject, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suffering from the 
^nsequcnces of which it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro- 
jects, no fastidious delicacy should prevent parents and g^a^dians from having re- 
ference to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous be- 
cause they are not suspected to exist” — Manchester Chronicle. ' 

“We consider this l^k really ought, as a matter of safety, to be placed in the 
hands ofeveiy youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous Debilii y 
or IVematUTO Decay. Mr. LaMert, who is a regularly educated mernber of the 
medical profession, hu treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible man- 
ner, and we are certamly amazed at the prevalence and the consequences of those 
evils It 18 bis province to pourtray and alleviate.”— Wakefield Journal. 

“Mr. La’Mort’s* Self-Preservation ’is an exceedingly valuable book for ev<*rv 
youn^ man into whose hands it may fall. If uncontaminated, its tones of friendly 
warning will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the wcll-mavked 
but not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of the* 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.” — ^Bolton Free Press. 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi- 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have Um hastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wedded life; and the various positions 
of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of mankind are fre- 
quently manned and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions 
To 8uch,among oAers, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many aues- 

aPP<'al even to the moat con- 

dficnUal mend. 

I*'®*®'* ** ** consulted daily at his residence, Na 9, Bedford-streot. 

Bedford-square, London, and country patients, in their letters, are requested to 
Iw as minute as porable m the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and occupation in life. The communication must be accompanied with the 
usual consultation fee of jEI, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their application ; and in all caaes the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

9. BedVord-sfreet, Bedfbrd-square, 1 ondon. 
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in A N H O O B: 

T he causes or its PREIIATURE decline, with Plain Directions 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to , those suffering 
from tllie destructire effects of Eacessire Indulgence, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed by Obseryatlons on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, (jONORRHCEA, GLEET, Ac. Illustrated with Cases, Ac. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

N INETEENTH EDITION. 

Published bv the Authors, andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Co>reotry 
Street. Haymn'iket ; Mann, 29. Cornhlll ; Strange, 21. Paternosler-row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street, Strand, London ; Guest, Birmingham ; Sowler, 4. St. Ann's 
Square, Manchester; Philij), South Caatle Street, Liverpool ; Fannin and Co., 
Bookseller to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41, Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Coik ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street, Edin^ 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; S: radian, Aberdeen ; and sold in a Sealed Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This Woik, a 17 th Edition of which is now presented to the public, 17,000 
copies havtvirheen exhausted since its first ajypcatance^ has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general prin- 
ciples, and also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases* This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
diseases, which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether over- 
looked. or treat''d almost wiih indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
aud we feel no hesilalion in saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
parent, a PRECEPTOR, or a CLERGYMAN."— iSTun Evening Paper. 

** tThis is a Work that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
he^i^ate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
mal dies whether the lesuit of imtr oral liabita or secret vices, is here tuccmetly 
treated, and dive led of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
given for (he best mode to be pursued in all caaes, however complicated, or ap- 
parently hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
a like affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to 
Society in recommending it to general notiee*^*Sssex and Herts Mercury. 

Messrs. Curtis's Woik, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professional, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The mural and medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable. — 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs. Curtis's book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the effects is perceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work.*’ — Age* 

** The scientific views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on the sonree and 
origin of many of the most distreming effects of certain depraved habita, fully es* 

tablibb their claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 

result of our careful perusal of the work has been to impress us with a thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the author, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maliulieB to which flesh ia heir . — Old 

England* 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 
Street, Soho, London. 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases.— the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1, and in 
all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B. — The above work forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

3. li. GCJRTIS A Co., Consulting; Surgeon., 
3, Fritli Street, Solto Square, lionUon. 
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TJESTORATIVE FOR THE HAIR.— To the Editor of the 

Av Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, — SiB,— Being a daily reader of your useful 
journal, I am anxious to make known through its columns the value of a prepara- 
tion called ** Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia,** for the purpose of restoring, strengthen* 
ing, and preventing the loss of hair. It was first recommended to a member of my 
family — who, at the time, was rapidly losing her hair — by a lady of title, residing 
in Cl^ges Street, Piccadilly, (whose name I nave no authority for publishing,) and 
by the use of this preparation, the hair had ceased, even within a day or two, to 
rail off in the way it had done, and that had already deprived the head of more 
than half ** its fair proportion ;** but before the package — of but a few shillings 
cost — was consumed, the abundant *'crop*' made its appearance in place of what 
had been lost before. As the knowledge of the fact may be of the same benefit to 
others similarly circumstanced, 1 am induced thus to trouble you ; and as I pledge 
you my word that 1 have no knowledge whatever of the proprietory of the pro- 
duction, nor object in the matter other than that of a desire to render the informa- 
tion available “ to all whom it may concern,** I trust to your usual liberality to 
give it publicity. 

1 am. Sir, yours, &c., 

W. H. MARSHALL. 

Lloyd Square^ Pentonville^ London, Jan, 15, 1839. 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the Hair turning grey, produces a 
beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it irom falling off, and a few Bottles 
generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6‘d., 6s., and lls. per Bottle. 

No other prices are genuine. 

Ask for Oldridg^s Balm of Columbia, I, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

WEAK LEG. KNEES, AND ANKLE.” 

S urgeons in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
continue to recommend BAILEY’S Elastic Laced 
Stockings, Knee Caps, and Ankle Socks; they are light, 
coo], and warranted to wash. Since the reduction of Post- 
age, Afflicted Persons in the country can have any Bon- 
dage hy Post, for a few pence, by forwarding their measure. 

RUPTURE.— This complaint is very much neglected, 
because it docs not (in many cases) cause so much pain 
and inconvenience as others; but if persons would have re- 
course to the means at its earliest stage, we should not 
have it recorded, from one generation to another, that two- 
thirds of the population are ruptured. 

Surgeons, from Mr, Percival Pott's time down to the 
late Sir Astley Cooper, 

Are of opinion, that Hernia requires to be attended to by 
the Truss Maker, as much as any other case by the skilful 
Surgeon, for if the Truss be not properly applied, it is 
highly dangerous and destructive. W. II. BAILEY, 
therefore, is careful to merit a continuation of that patron- 
age which he has received from the Faculty for the last 
fifteen years, by putting on a Truss adapted to the case, 
and attending to it whenever called upon, either by the 
Medical Attendant or Patient, without any extra charge. 

Persons who wear Belts should be very careful to have one cut upon anatomical 
principles, for unless they are made to support the Abdomen they frequently cause 
Rupture instead of preventing it. 

SUSPENSORY BANDAGES and ABDOMINAL BELTS for RIDING. 
Every attention paid to orders, from a Bandage of one penny per yard, to an 
Artificial Leg of Thirty Guineas. 

%♦ Observe the Name BAILEY, 

418> Oxford Street. 

O R OPPOSITE THE STAR BREWERY. 

* 'md Hospitals supplied with Calico and Elastic Bandages by the Yard. 
BAILEY will feel great pleasure in waiting on parties at short 
distances from Town, 

•rovrb bt post (with a bbmittamce) attended to. 
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Peninsular and OrienMal Steam 
Navigation Company. 


The present Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels :■ 


Tonu 

HINDOSTAN, Captain B. Moresby, LN. 

BENTINCK, Captam A. KeUock 

(OTEATtLIV^BPOOL, Captain A, McLeod 

TAGUS 

BRAGANZA .. .. 

royal tar 

MONTROSE.. .... 

LADY MARY WOOD 65o 

IBERIA 

PACHA 

LIVERPOOL (2) . 

For the conveyance of Passengers in Egypt : 

ATTEH, Steam Tug, plying on t 
Passage Boats ditto 

CAffiO, ) jjQQ Steam Boats on the River Nile. 

LOTUS, i 


Horse Power, 


1800 .. .. 

520 

1800 .. .. 

520 

1673 .. .. 

450 

1540 .. .. 

4^4 

900 .. ,. 

306 

700 . . . . 

260 

700 .. .. 

260 

650 . . . . 

240 

650 • . • • 

250 

600 . . , . 

200 

550 . . . . 

210 

520 . . . . 

160 

ypt : 


Mahmoudieh 

Canal 

Ditto. 


River Nile. 



The Company book passengers for the following places, viz. : — 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company’s Steamers on the 1st of every Month from South- 
ampton, and by the lion. E. L Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CAI^UTTA, calling at Ceylon and Madras, by the Company’s steam-ship 
Great Liverpool from Southampton 1st April ; and by the steam-ship Hindostan 
from Suez about Ae 22d April. 

MALTA, Alexandria* (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., in conjunction with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton let of every Month. 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, from Southampton 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional trips. 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in the Fall and home in the Spring. 

■Ft, B. ^Passengers booking to Malta, Egypt, the Levant, or India have the 

privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Csaii, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
Steamers, without any additional charge. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Offices, 51, St. Maiy 
Axe, London, and 57, ^^gh Street, Southampton. Information may also be 
obtained at the Office, No. 33, Regent Circus. 
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ADDRESS TO THE CLERICAL PROPRIETORS. 

Reverend PiiorRiETORS of India Stock ! Each individual of you 
has most solemnly declared that you have felt yourself moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon yourself the conspicuous and responsible part 
you hold in the Church of Christ ; in which each of you is a light 
to the world. It is your mission to teach all nations, beginning at 
home ; therefore, as Proprietors of India Stock, you are especially 
bound by your ordination vows, and by your connection with India, to 
seek the conversion and the salvation of the people of India, and above 
all, to you, especially, is applicable the following remarks on the ne- 
cessity and the glorious effects of the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit 
on that great missionary enterprise which is your especial and bounden 
duty. 

Two essential elements are combined in the revealed plan of divine 
mercy for the spiritual renovation of the world, namely the Word of 
God and the Holy Ghost. The bible is the instrument by which 
men are saved, and the Holy Ghost is the agent who effectually 
adapts and applies the instrument to this work. Both are indis- 
pensable, so that, if either of them is absent, then no real progress can 
be made in the great work of conversion. 

In like manner, the divine plan embraces, as the means of its exe- 
cution, a two -fold agency of the people of God : they are his witnesses 
to testify to the world the truth of His w^ord, and they are intercessors 
for their fcllow-men, to plead with Him for the gift of His Spirit. 

To the people of God, Jesus Christ has intrusted his gospel, to be 
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published, by them, to every creature ; anti, to the people of God 
Jesus Christ has given the })romise of the Spirit, to be poured out upon 
all flesh, in answer to their prayers. 

Each part of its two-fold agency of the Church has its appro]>ri- 
atc place in the revealed purpose of divine wisdom and love, and its 
appropriate relations to tlie great result whicli that purpose makes 
sure. Each is connected with its proper object, as means wdtli 
the end, as a cause with its effect. As God has suspended the 
publication of his gosj)(d, for the salvation of the world, upon the 
fidelity and obedience of IJis i)eoplc, so has He suspended the mis- 
sion of the Spirit, by which that gospel is made effectual, on their 
believing intercessions. As a privilege and a duty, the obligation and 
the blessedness of both are equal. 

Prayer for the Sjiirit is as much a part of missionary work as 
effort to publi .h the gospel ; it is as characteristic of the true missionary 
spirit ; it is as much the object for whieh missionaries exist ; it claims 
equal attention, in reviewing their progress, in ascertaining their posi- 
tion, in forming their ])lans. Neglect or failure in this part of their 
work will be fatal to their hopes. In vain may their treasuries be re- 
pleniahed, and able and faithful missionaries sent forth, and schools, 
and presses, and all the means of instruction multiplied : the reign of 
error and death over Heathen minds will never be broken, until the 
Spirit be poured upon them from on High. For this God will be in- 
quired of by IJis people to do it for them. The Holy Ghost must be 
magnified in this work. The Redeemer must be honored in His ascen- 
cion gift. The Eternal Father must be glorified in the great promise 
of the New Covenant. 

There are considerations peculiar to this part of the agency of the 
Church. The influences of the Spirit, and of course, the prayer for 
them by which they are obtained, arc necessary, not only to the success 
of eftbrts to spread the gospel, but they are also necessary to prompt 
and guide and sustain those very efforts. Zeal for God's honor, love 
to Christ, compassion for perishing men, faith in the promises — all the 
elements of missionary character — are the fruits of the Spirit. The 
missionary enterprise will languish and die, in its very birth, if He does 
not animate and sustain it. He must raise up and qualify the Mis- 
sionaries : He must open to them a door of entrance and utterance 
in the heathen world ; He must incline the hearts of the people of 
God to furnish liberally the means for their support and usefulness. 
In every part of the missionary work our dependance on the promised 
aid of the Holy Spirit is entire and absolute. 

It is the pleasure of this Divine Agent to put honour on the Divine 
Word, by using it in the work of spiritual renovation. But he not 
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limited as to the amount of truth which he employs, or to the propor- 
tion which it bears to the effects produced. His efficiency is sovereign 
and infinite. He can multiply as He pleases the means for the diffu- 
sion of the gospel ; and, by feeble and apparently inadequate means. 
He can produce effects a thousand- fold greater and more glorious 
than have been witnessed in past ages. These are the very results 
which the Scriptures indicate as characteristic of those copious effusions 
of the Spirit, which shall come down on the church and the world in 
the latter day ; — a vast increase in the means of mercy, — an unwonted 
power imparted to those means, — and, unparalleled ‘ success following 
them. A little one shall become a thousand . the fruit of a handful of 
corn on the tops of the mountains shall wave like Lebanon : the reaper 
of the spiritual harvest shall overtake tlie sower : a nation shall be horn 
at once. The out-pouring of the Sj>irit is the blessing to be desired 
and sought above all others, for the chuiches, f )r the missions, for a 
world perishing in sin. 

liCt Christians be baptised with the Holy Ghost, as on the Day of 
Pentecost, and what stores of wealth would be joyfully devoted to the 
service of Christ, for the salvation of men ! What treasures of talent 
and learning, and holy emotion, would he laid on His altar! How 
many ingenuous youth would burn with holy zeal to bear His message 
of mercy to distant lands; while j)aront‘5 and friends, glad to be 
honoured even in making sacrifices for such a work, would dismiss 
them with their blessing, and follow them with their prayers ! 

Let the presence of the Spirit be experienced at every missionary 
station, and all the missionaries receive an abiding unction from the 
Holy One, and with what power would they hear testimony to the 
Resurrection of Jesus, and what new life and energy would be at once 
imparted to all their operations ! 

And, in the countries where missionaries arc now publishing the glad 
tidings of salvation by Christ, how many millions have already so heard 
the joyful sound, that the quickening breath of the Divine Spirit is all 
that is wanting to wake them to life and joy ! 

God has promised to give His Holy Spirit, when his people ask. 
Believing, importunate prayer, is the appointed means by which this 
blessing is obtained, — the electric chain, along which the life-giving 
influence descends from Heaven, on a world dead in trespasses and 
sins. This is needed for the prosperity of the missionary enterprise, 
more than any thing else, and more than all things else. This neces- 
sity surpasses every other necessity, — ^it includes and comprehends all 
others in it itself. 

Much as we come short of our duty to the Cause of ^Missions, in 
other particulars, is not here our grand failure ? Where are the mem- 
bers of our churches, and where are the ministers, who cherish a deep. 
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abiding, heart- felt impression of the necessity of prayer for the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit ? Do not the evidences of our want of faithfulness 
in this matter meet us in the thin and languid attendance at the monthly 
concert for prayer, — in the unfrequent, formal, cursory notice of tliis 
great topic of supplication in the services of the sanctuary, in the social 
circle« and at the domestic altar ? Does not God see evidence of this 
unfaithfulness in our closets ? Can we find a more important and 
appropriate theme for most serious thought, and most earnest and 
devout discussion, at the convocations of ministers and friends of Zion 
throughout our land, than this ? — How may we stir up one another, 
and our fellow-Christians, in all our borders, to more fervent prayer 
for the out-pouring of the Holy Spirit on the churches, on the mis- 
sionary labourers, and on the world ? 

About one hundred clergymen of the United Church of England and 
Ireland are qualified voters in all the affairs of the East India Company, 
and their number is ever increasing ; some individuals of these clergy- 
men hold Stock to the value of about thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
and have four votes ; others have the same amount of indirect influence, 
by means of their family ; so that, much more than one hundred votes 
are clerical votes. Resides these clerical voters, there must be many 
clergymen who hold stock without being able to vote, but who are 
entitled to speak in the General Court of Proprietors, To all of these 
reverend proprietors we make this appeal. We put it to their own 
consciences, before the God of Justice, the God of Mercy, the God of 
Nations, if they each do their duty, their whole duty, and nothing but 
their duty to India, in their capacity as members of the Company 
entrusted with the government of the millions of India. Wc see these 
clergyman, one and all, systematically absent themselvcE from all 
debates in the General Court ; though they attend on dividend -day, 
and vote on elections, which are usually regarded as corrupt. 

The recent debates on Scinde have published a system of crime whicli 
all mankind reprobates. This fresh exposure has again brought the 
very existence of your Company — as the Government of India — to 
another crisis. Your antiquated executive is mocked in the House of 
Commons, by Lord John Russell, as dumb dogs, and the House back 
his lordship. The eye of the world is upon your Company. Your 
clergymen are properly the hundred orators of the Company ; your 
day, also, has now come. Will you, also, prove yourselves all to be 
dumb dogs ? Publicly, in the India House, it is now jeeringly re- 
marked — *• The saints desire that India shall be governed on Christian 
principles; but that will not do.” Practically, we invite you to de- 
ma’q^d that the Company’s courts of justice shall be closed on the 
Sabbath-day. 
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MORE HINTS. 

“ The Directors of tlic East India Company court publicity.” 

The Chairman^ vji the 25 /// Marche 1833 . 

The holy officers of the Inquisition shunned publicity, but every body 
is familiar with their proceedings, every library possesses volumes of 
the history of the Inquisition ; and our own Star Chamber is held in an 
equal degree of hatred and contempt : but hero, in London, at the very 
moment when the United Kingdom is convulsed with the cry of Reform 
— reform in every department, in every court, even radical reform in 
both Houses of Parliament; reform, such as to sweep away the bench 
of bishops, — at this auspicious moment fo’* Kiw and order, wc behold 
the Chairman of the Court of Directors ol (he East Company boldly 
standing forth in the consciousness of innocency, of integrity, and of 
ability, and courting the notice of the agitated public! ! ! 

A period of more than ten years has elapsed since the chairman of 
the day thus courted publicity ; but, still, the public do not enter the 
gallery thrown open for their reception in the general eourl-room at the 
India House, once a quarter, and on special court-days ; they do not 
repair to the public breakfast spread for them in the eating-room at the 
India House whenever the ballot-box is open : and, even llie Proprie- 
tors of India Stock, th(i constituents of the Directors of the East India 
Company, shun the India House as far as regards publicity ; they go 
there only to draw their half-yearly dividends, to barter their votes 
for appointments and jobs, to get a dinner or a cup of chocolate, or to 
beg ol a Director the favour of a ticket of admission to the museum, 
from which establishment the Directors shut out the public, to whom 
it belongs, but for five hours on the Saturday, in eleven months of 
the year. 

The chairman declares that the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company court publicity ; and we are bound to believe him — if we 
can, and as wc can. 

Subsequently, when Sir James Carnac was chairman, wc remember 
that the proceedings of the Court of Directors were such that Mr. 
Poynder warned them to beware that they did not render themselves 
the laughing-stock of the world. The chairman, being rather hard of 
hearing, and perhaps self-convicted of the folly of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in courting the unenviable publicity of being tlie laughing-stock of 
the world, jumped up, and declared that he would not sit there quietly 
and be called the laughing-stock of the world. Mr. Poynder replied 
that he had merely warned the Court of Directors against courting 
publicity, by pursuing their course of crime and of folly, which would 
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render them the laughing-stock of the world. This scene enabled us 
to agree to the truth of the declaration of the chairman, on the 25th of 
March, 1833,when the Company’s charter had expired, and not yet been 
renewed. Yes ! often have we witnessed the Court of Directors com- 
mit such blunders as court the publicity of a cap with bells ; and, as 
often, has the world been shocked by their bloody invasions of i)eaceable 
states, whereby they have at length successfully courted publicity to 
that degree that, now, the only question is, whether is it best to 
impeach the responsible Minister, or to annihilate this irresponsible 
Company. • 

Yes ! Mr. Chairman, “ the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany court publicity:” No! Sir James, “ they have not become the 
laughing-stock of the world their follies and their crimes have ren- 
dered them notorious ; the publication of their cruelties throughout the 
world, by every inoiithly mail, make armies shudder : they have 
courted publicity, and have attained publicity — hut it is the publicity 
of devastation on an enormous scale, by forcing their opium into Pekin, 
and by despoiling the tomb at (ihuzui. 

These prefatory thoughts have been suggested by a pamphlet, by 
a Proprietor, entitled “ More Hints,” from whence we purpose to 
draw a few notices upon the Court of Directors ; sometimes verbatim, 
in the way of extract, and at other times more freely dealt with. 

It was gratifying to hear, from the mouth of the chairman, on the 
25th ultimo, that the Proj)rictors are allowed to have a great and im- 
portant interest in the right government of India, though it is irrecon- 
cileablc with the uniform neglect which that body has hitherto ex- 
perienced ; w'ho, whilst they received a lixed dividend, not likely to be 
diminished by bad management, ajjpear to have had no trust or 
guardianship assigned them, beyond that of voting at the election of 
Directors. 

It was, further, exceedingly gratifying to hear, from the same 
quarter, that the paramount object and duty of the Court of Directors 
is the promotion of the happiness of the millions of human beings, so 
unaccountably placed under their control ; because it has been more 
than hinted that the paramount object of a Director is to serve himself, 
his family, and his friends. 

“ 1 cannot refrain from expressing my heartfelt satishiction at hear- 
ing, from the honourable chairman, that the Directors court publicity — 
and feel secure that publicity will remove every unfavourable impres- 
sion from the mind ; because, without doubt, the Directors will be 
induced to give the Proprietors an explanation of many points, which, 
involved in mystery as they now are, tend to create a prejudice against 
ihe Directors' mode of conducting trade and governing empires. 
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The Company’s Trade *, its last chapter. — On the monopoly of the 
China trade, the Directors claim the credit of having obtained great 
advanta'.ffs for this country, from tlic inode in which they have carried 
on their transactions with the Chinese Government. It would naturally 
be supposed, from this statement, that they had uniformly selected, as 
their agents in that distant country, such persons as were well qualified 
to transact the particular branch of business entrusted to their care. 
This is what any well-managed company of merchants would have done. 
Jliit what is the fact ? 1’hc emoluments of a supracargo .are made so 
extremely lucrative, and at the same so certain, that, to obtain an 
appointment, a Director must give up the whole of his ^ndia patronage 
for that year. There is, in consequence, hardly an instance of an 
aj)pointmcnt of a writer to China being made out of the Director’s owm 
family ; and, without any otlu^r exertion on the part of the young 
supracargo, than that of eating his way up to the top of the list, he 
becomes, in time, one of the Select Committee, who arc empowered to 
transact all the affairs of the Company in (>hina. A supracargo is 
neither required to learn the language, nor the means of distinguishing 
one quality of tea from another. That the study of the language is not 
considered requisite, may be gathered from the fact, that, out of 
upwards of twenty supracargoes, the number of students varies from 
three to six, and for this study they receive an allowance of £100 
a -year. One of these students has been seventeen years in China, and 
lie receives £4,400 a-ycar, as his share of the commission allowed the 
supracargoes. The annual charge for linguists and Chinese masters 
exce eds £1 ,200 ; and, in addition to all this, the Kcv. Dr. Morrison is 
employed as the Company’s interpreter and translator, at a salary of 
£1,000 a-year. So much for the Chinese language. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the qualities of the different kinds of 
tea, the Com])any has one inspector at £2,000 a-ye.ar, and another at 
£500 a-ycar : but, in the year 1827, one of the supracargoes formed 
the extraordinary resolution of learning to distinguish the different sorts 
of tea; upon wdiich an allowance was made him, of £100 a-year, lor 
attending the examinations ; and, in the following year, this allowance 
was increased to £000, although one of the regular examiners received 
only £500 a-ycar. 

In the correspondence of the factory the juniors are relieved from all 
trouble, by the employment of the native writers, at a cost of £800 
a-year. 

The whole of the supracargoes are lodged, supplied wdth furniture,, 
fed at a public table, waited upon, conveyed about in a yacht, or by 
laud, at the public expense of £35,000 a-ycar ; so that, with the ex- 
ception of clothes and pocket-money, which items do not appear 
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charged in the public accounts, the siipracargoes may place the whole 
of their receipts out at interest, thus to accumuLite ; and the merest 
dolt may acquire a large fortune, witliout, so far as concerns himself, 
the possibility of a failure. The supracargocs receive about £60,000 
a-year, amongst them. 

“ The late events at Canton do not, as Mr. Grant justly observes, 
exactly bear out the Directors in their statement of the great advan- 
tages attendant on their mode of transacting business with the Chinese 
Government. 

“ 1 do not see how the Court of Directors can expect, or even ask, 
the Proprietors (whom they wi)uld now coax into an idea of their im- 
portance) to object, for one instant, to a measure wdiich only gives to 
the nation at large, the privilege that every Englishman is entitled to — 
free trade with China.” 

The Americans carry on some of their trade with China in vessels 
which would scarcely carry the tonnage alhnvcd by the Company to 
their officers, and occupied with the stores of the Company’s expensive 
China ships ; and, unfortunately, the Company’s extravagance “ has 
led to a very exorbitant increase of the price of the tea imported by 
these prince-merchants, which is felt in the poorest hovels of the 
empire, and has, at last, successfully obtained the authority of the 
Crown for relief from this burdensome and unnecessary tax.” 

Owing to the Company’s mode of providing funds for the purchase of 
their investments in China, they invoiced their tea at a much higher 
price than that at which Americans bought similar tea ; in some cases 
double the price : and, in England, llic Company’s charges were of the 
same extravagant nature as in China and on the voyage. But the 
Company had a monopoly, and in spite of their extravagant mis- 
management of the tea trade, they realized a million a-year profit in 
that single article, from the British people. 

The Directors bad ahvays been particularly anxious to preserve the 
trade of India, regarding their monopoly of it as being of primary im- 
portance to their position as the viceroys of India ; nevertheless, in 
1814, this monopoly was not re-granted to them ; but the Company 
was permitted to waste the resources of India, in trying to rival and to 
ruin the merchants of Britain ; they carried on the struggle until the 
net loss on the Company’s Indian trade exceeded half a million a-year. 

“ Now the great advantages attending this mode of transacting busi- 
ness remains to he explained. It is very clear that no mercantile 
house ever did, or ever could have, carried on a trade progressing in 
loss every year, to the amount above stated. Bankruptcy must have 
been inevitable , and no creditors would ever have authorised the 
attempt to renew such an unusual mode of trading, by granting a 
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certificate to persons 'vhe^ lia^l tliin? bee-i pursuing a system of persevering 
ruin. It is, however, hardly credible tliat any parties, trading on their 
own capital, would Inve acted in a inauiier so nearly approaching to 
insanity. 

“ If the result of the Inst year’s commerce (that of the season of 
1828-20) be examine !, it will be evident that the affairs of the Com- 
pany are such as would (independently of tlie present crisis), had they 
been known, have roused the Proprietors from their usual apathy, and 
would have induced tlienr. to call, loudly, for an investigation of those 
causes which led to so ruinous a result, and threatened so portentously 
to reduce the IO 2 percent, dividend. The ])rofits on their. China trade, 
in that season, being but £070,432; and the loss on their India trade 
being £651,545, leaving only £15,887 for the payment of the dividend 
of £030,000 !! ! It must be observed that the decrease in the profits 
of the China monopoly have kept pace with the increase of the losses 
on the Company’s futile attcin])t to compete with free traders in the 
trade of India. It is, moreover, a curious circumstance that, as the 
(k)mpany discontinued llu'ir expor-s to India, in the sea'-ou of 1824-25, 
on account of the loss then sustained, the loss on the India trade 
should nevertheless have increased in the startling manner which it 
did, until it greatly exceeded half a million in each year! 

In the ton years, ending with the 30th of April, 1820, the Com parry 
•gained from the people of the United Kingdom, at home and in the 
colonies in British North America, by the monopoly of the trade in tea, 
the sum of £0,578,775 ; but the Comj)aiiy, in their endeavour to injure 
the free trade between the mother-country and India, lost £3,150,272 ; 
leaving a net profit on their monopoly of £0,422,503 ; of which 
they divided, as allowed by Parliament, £0,300,000 ; leaving the 
paltry b. dance of £122,503, as the accumulated profit of ten years. 

“ A sum which — considering the territory has been stated to have 
gained seventeen millions by commerce, during the period of the 
present charter — bears so small a proportion to that sum, that I look in 
vain for any clue to the means of discovering how the commercial con- 
cerns of the Company could have been conducted, for the first six 
years, after 1813, to liave realized so very d liferent a result from that 
exhibited on the balance <jf the subsecjuent years.” 

“ llithcrio, on the investigation {)f the accounts, or rather statements, 
which have been ftirnishod, however variously signed — whether by the 
accountant, the auditor, or the examiner — they all agree that the 
Company’s trade with India has been carried out at an enormous 
loss.” 

“ It is well known that the Company’s puichases are no secret, and 
that their ships sail only at fixed periods, — which circumstance alone, in 
the present state of allars, is sufficient to deprive them of a profitable 
adventure.*’ Tiie free traders supplied the market “ before the regular 
unwieldy merchantmen can be got afloat.” 

British Friend of India Mag* Vol. V. No. 2G. 1 
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Pharoah, who knew not Joseph, cunningly sought to enslave 
Israel by nipping in the bud her males ; Herod, still more cruel, spared 
neither sex, in his rage, against the new-born King of the Jews ; and 
these atrocious acts, recorded in sacred writ, startle Christendom ; but, in 
tlie heart of the City of London, eighteen hundred and forty-four years 
after the crime of Herod, we have a still more destructive despotism, — 
that of the imbecile East India monopoly entrusted with the Govern- 
ment of almost all Asia. 

We do not say that the India House, itself, is the scene of actual 
bloodshed, nor even that the Court of Directors, pen dispatches to mas- 
sacre infants — even at Istaliff ; but, this we do say, that wherever any 
powerful monopoly has gained a footing, its entire course has been 
marked by blood, — innocent blood ; and that our own English East 
India Company -the last of these monopolies — has ever been pre-emi- 
nent in crime. And, more than all this, we arc compelled to add, that 
the quantity of innocent blood shed in India by our Company, increases 
yearly as their power to shed blood increases. The Company's stand- 
ing army of more than a quarter of a million of men, aided as it is by 
all the science, and skill, and resources of the empire, is not the most 
destructive arm of the Company’s tyranny ; for, in general, the army is 
kept, in abeyance ; it is merely used to back the civil power ; to back 
the collector; to oveilay the Company’s subjects, whilst the Com- 
pany’s collector-magistrates rob the people of the greatest possible 
share of their crop ; cutting down their orchards, unless they ransom 
them with more than the entire crop ; inveigling even Christian youths 
into the Company’s own brothcI-tempIes, and there robbing them of 
their ear-rings as pilgrim taxes ! The invasions of Ava, of Cabool, and 
of Scinde, are rather to be regarded as shocking incidents, in the his- 
tory of the Company, arising from most grievous blunders ; such as 
only can be committed by the most intoxicated tyrants, who solely 
repose their conddence in the force of arms, and are given up to believe 
their owm lie — that their army is invincible. 

The British Friend of India Magazine is wearied and disgusted with 
the task of recording the misery of India under its present base and 
mercenary despotism. W^ars, famines, and cholera, are the ordinary 
events of each overland mail ; whilst the death of more than half of the 
prisoners of a jail, in the course of a single year, their atrocious tor- 
ture, wholesale, and in public, — their kidnapping — their slavery, — their 
exportation, their license to burn their own mothers, and infanticide, 
arc the ordinary events of each session of Parliament, The active and 
worthy Ilishop of London doesnot move when Christians are tortured 
— merely because they adhere to the Pope of Rome. 
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Of all the false intelligence fabricated and palmed upon the world by 
the exploded monopoly, none has been more sedulously propagated 
than the report that they have put an end to the crime of female infan- 
ticide amongst the tribes, with whom this sin prevailed, before they 
were overcome by the arms of the Company. 

On the 21st of June, 1843, on the motion of Mr. Evans, the House 
of Commons, ordered a return ** of all communications received since the 
last Returns presented to Parliament, relative to the practice of infan- 
ticide in India,” And, on the 15th of August, the return was made 
by the P^ast India Company ; on the 21th inst., the House of Com- 
mons ordered it to be priiitcfl ; it was issued on or before the 20lh of 
November, but lias hitherto escaped our notice. This folio of crime 
contains 415 pages — we earnestly press its perusal upon the attention of 
every friend of India; for it exposes the morally degraded state of the 
people and the imbecility of the Company’s govennuent. Infanticide 
connects itself with slavery, morality, justice, diplomacy, statistics, and 
many other important Indian subjects. The number of infants mur- 
dered annually in Malwa and Rajpootana, according to Mr. Rax, does 
not exceed fifty ; but according to Mr. Wilkinson amounts to twenty 
thousand ! ! ! This is a specimen of the Company’s intelligence. 

The Bombay Government calls infanticide an “ execrable crime,” a 
** diabolical custom,” “ that most barbarous crime,” this horrid and 
inhuman usage;” and on the 10th of August, 1831, they tell the 
Court of Directors, that their Governor, Sir John Malcolm, said, 
“ Jarejahs of Cutch had long been reproached with this horrid and in- 
human usage, the abolition of wdiich had never ceased to be ardently 
desired by the British, one of whose principal motives in contracting 
and maintaining the connection with Cutch, was its hope of accom- 
pliahing this highly valued object.” 

Sir John was then coming home to creep through a little rotten 
Cornish borough into the House of Commons, and get a renewal 
of the charter for the Company, Subsequently, his relative and aide- 
de-camp, Captain Melvill, obtained the appointment of political agent 
at Bhooj. In India each old officer, on retiiing, leaves his district cott- 
leur de rose, but his successor always enters on a wilderness. 

On the 20th of August, 1 840, the Bombay Government writes to the 
Court of Directors, saying, “ From Captain Melvill’s Reports, your 
Honorable Court will perceive that infanticide still prevails among the 
Jarejah population at Cutch to a most lamentable extent, and that this 
revolting crime is likewise prevalent among other tribes in that province. 
The Jarejah population of Cutch is estimated by Captain Melvill at 
twcjve thousand adults ; but it would be difficult, be adds, to discover 
five hundred females amongst them. Although we are fully alive to 
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the great difficulties which cx’st against tlic full accomplish meiit of 
the views of the J3ritish Govcrnincnt, for the final a .d complete extinc- 
tion of infanticide, still, when the unbounded influence and power it 
has for many years exercised,, in Cutch, are coriaidered, the little pro- 
gress which has been made, in extirpating tliis sad blot on humanity, 
in that province, is very Jamen table 1 ! 

Our philanthropic and humane Company protend that they seized 
the province of Cutch, for the purpose of abolishing infanticido ; but 
they cannot tell bow it is they have forgotten the subject since tliey ac- 
quired the crop of the* country. vVnd, again, look at the Company’s 
ultra-rigorous proceedings in the states of ^lalwa and llajpooiana, in 
support of their monopoly of opium, and contrast these domineeiing and 
severe negociations, backed by their army, with that apathy which con- 
fesses that the C^impany neither knows or cares if the female infants 
annually^ j)ut to death are only fifty in number, or whether these 
infanticides amounts to the appalling number of twenty thousand 
in each year ! 

Friends of India ! what other result did you anticipate when yon 
again witnessed India chartered aw'ay to the old monojioly in a degraded, 
broken down and crip])led cfindiiion. You knew and dechired that as 
this company of merchants was too corrupt to conduct an exclusive 
trade with India, without bankruptcy, so it was too corrupt to govern 
India wdthout ruin to that country and hazard to the empire at large. 
This is the protest which yon entered against any renew^al of the charier 
of government. Now, but one half of the period has run out, and 
already the experiment has proved itself to be a total failure. The 
remnant of the old exploded commercial monopoly has continued to 
replace the few statesmen who wx're in the direction with shipmasters — 
ijovv that the Company is not allowed to have ships! and tlieir igno- 
rance and imbecility and corruption have run India foul of Russia; a 
collision which it requiied the extreme point of folly to achieve ; and, 
for this feat, the chief actor in the tragedy is rcw*arded with the goveni- 
meut of Bombay and his brother taken into the direction. 

Wliy do the people of India destroy their daughters? For the same 
feasoii that the subjects of other despotisms mutilate their sons, and dis- 
figure their daughters ? Mahomed Ali complains that his Foulahs put 
out the right eye of their sons ; Buonaparte punished families who 
amputated the trigger finger of their ne v-born sons. Many oriental 
despots piiiiish parents for disfiguring the faces of their handsome 
daughters ; but some tribes of the Fast India Company’s subjects stifle 
all their daughters as soon as born ? Is this crime committed against 
nature wantonly ? No ! the Parliamentary Report now before us, shows 
ihiit they arc so overtaxed that they cannot afford to portion out and 
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marry oil’ their daii^hlers ; tBat rather than expose them to dishonour, 
or even to mean matches, they destroy them. This is, indeed, frightful. 

But what system does our ('hristi.in Company pursue to remedy this 
very great evil? Each diiector in turn appoints a hoy to proceed to 
India, to make his fortune, and leturn as soon as possible. All these 
young tyrants go out to India at the age of seventeen ; none marry the 
natives of the country ; but all cohabit with them promiscuously ; these 
yo\iths are the only ruler ', of India ; the first duty of the police of the 
country is to select the finest and highest caste young women of the 
country for their master’s bed. Every tie is thus Vent ; the Brahmin 
has his wile and his daughter inveigled or foiced from him ; she is not 
only dishoiionred. but piib.icU" par uled through the country, in the 
train of the young magistrate, who can commit the complaining parent 
to a jail, by nhichhe w’ould immediately lose caste, and in which the cho- 
lera is allowed to rage.so as to kill offthc prisoners in less than lialf a year. 

Throughout India the natii cs stigmaiize their British masters as a 
race “ lascivious as monkeys !” Our owm official records state, that, 
at no remote period, nine-tenths of the British officers of India were 
unmarried young men. Now, in the name of common semse, and of 
common humanity, arc these the instruments the C()m{>any employs in 
teaching the liigh- minded Jarejali to rear his daughter ? 

We could enter into pm*sonal details intimately bearing on the secret 
history of the few* actors we have mentioned in this most delicate inves- 
tigation and important negoeiation ; but, having already, in our former 
volumes, made much more free wdih the names of individuals than is 
pleasant to East India nabobs — and most unfavourably so, to the sale 
of our own work — we forbear entering into the detail. 

"f’he Company has a very summary way of dealing with Europeans 
in India — deportation without trial ; and an equally short mode of 
jiiinishirig the landholders of India — the assumption of their lands. This 
is the Company’s profitable specific for every crime — and worse, even 
for every degree of virtue exhibited by any zemindar, or poligar, or raja. 
Infanticide is the Company’s pretence not only for seizing upon the sove- 
reignty of Cutch, but also for confiscating to itself the most valuable 
estates of individual noblemen — suspected of the crime on purchased 
evidence. 

The Monthly Overland Mail has already fully laid bare and exposed 
to public odiutn the rapacity and in justice of the policy of the Bombay 
Government, not only towards the natives of all degrees, but also to- 
wards British officers of the highest rank, civil as well as military. The 
rankness of the crimes of the Governors of Bombay, in their council 
chamber has even called forth dissent from many of the directors, and 
protests from the most able proprietors, especially in the case of the 
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Rajah of Sattarah ; getting up a case, trying it, and in making the 
acquitted condemn himself. 

The Government which seized Sattarah communicated to the Court 
of Directors their mode of getting evidence, in cases of infanticide, on 
the 3d of November, 1835 ; and, what appears strange, is, that this 
judicial letter is not in the judicial department, but in the political 
department. Sir Robert Grant, with Lord Keane, &c,, says, — 
“ Observing, on this occasion, that w’hen the statements of the 
accused parties were received, inquiries w^erc always made whether 
the confession, if made, was elicited by any promise of pardon, 
we considered it right to signify to the agent our opinion that, 
if a pardon had been promised, the confession might not on tlnit 
account be rejected. It is a highly technical rule, which totally 
excluded confessions so obtained, and we should be sorry to see it 
implicitly adopted in investigations which, wanting many of the facili- 
ties of regular courts of justice, should not be fettered as a matter of 
course by all their restraints. The question admits of distinctions, but 
generally speaking, we arc of opinion, that confessions obtained by 
promises of favour should be admitted in evidence ; but that, unless 
there be fully sufficient evidence to convict without them, the ])romiso 
should always be taken into account in dealing with the accused after 
conviction, and we caused instructions to be issued to Mr. Willoughby 
accordingly.” 


(Signed) 


! 


Robert Grant, 
John Keane, 

James Sutherland, 
Edward Ironside. 


Mr. Willoughby represented the conduct of the mehta, or inter- 
preter, Indooram, who brought Veerajee’s crime to light, as very praise- 
worthy, and recommended that he should be proportionately rewarded ; 
he is the vakeel of the chief of Khurcesra, and as he will probably lose 
his situation, in consequence of his having informed against a dependant 
of his master, we did not consider the reward of eight hundred rupees, 
recommended by Mr. Willoughby, as too much, and sanctioned the 
amount accordingly, to be debited to the infanticide fund.” 

We must say that knowing, as we do, the vicious and mercenary 
administration of India by the Company, we suspect all their proceed- 
ings, and these about infanticide as much as any. Mr. Willoughby’s 
character is public property — ^liis policy, his administration of justice, 
arc before the world ; he called upon the Company to prosecute one of 
his own colleagues in the Sattarah inquiry, for his revelations, but they 
knew it would not do. 

These infanticide proceedings seem to shew that the crime is made 
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iiso of by the Company as a pica for victimizing the nobles of India, by 
bribing their servants to accuse their masters. The Company profits 
by the crime, just as they turn idolatry and every other sin to account. 
How else can the Company divide lOi per cent, on a bubble stock ? 
Have they skill ? Have they industry ? Have they other capital save 
crime ? 

On the 18th of June, 1839, Captain Mclvill, the brother-in-law of 
Mr. Willoughby, reported “ the detection of a case of infanticide. The 
offender acknowledged his guilt, but defended himself by merely 
stating that the practice commonly prevailed in the province of Ciitch.” 
And, on the 20th of August, 1840, the Bombay Government, adminis- 
tered by Mr. Parish, said to the Court of Directors : — “ We are of 
opinion that there can be no doubt, that, according to existing engage- 
ments, the family in which the crime was committed have forfeited their 
hereditary possessions ! ! !’* 

This is too rank. The whole family forfeits their hereditary 
possessions ! The compliments rendered to the brother of the Secretary 
in Lcadenhall-street, are equally rank and loathsome. His plan of 
doubling the pay of his own clerk, who is to be employed in making 
out the census, in addition to his present duties, is just what the Com- 
pany’s philanthropy always begins and ends in — an increase of patron- 
age, power, and pelf. The sturdy beggar becomes a philanthropist, 
whenever it is profitable. The Company now patronizes the school- 
master in India ; — the chairman, himself, has the appointment of the 
inspectors of emigrant Coolies, vulgarly called kidnapped slaves. The 
Government of India disallowed this “ small additional stipend,” 
though recommended by the Bombay Government ; but allowed the 
sum for £10 for a census. 

As recently as the 5th of November, 1842, Sir George Arthur’s 
Government says : — “ Your Honourable Court will regret to find, in 
these documents, a most lamentable account of the extent to which 
female infanticide has, during the last twent)-five years, prevailed in 
Cutch ; and that it is established, beyond doubt, that the practice is 
not simply confined to the Jarejah tribe, but that their evil example is 
followed by other Hindoos, and even by Mahomedan tribes, residing in 
that province.” 

This is the state of Cutch — the country which the Company seized in 
the year 1819, under the pretence of putting down the crime of infanti- 
cide. And, in this same dispatch, Sir George Arthur’s government 
goes on to say, that the measures recently adopted for the suppression 
of the crime, are yet ” in their infancy.” This is lamentable ! 

Nothing can be more graphic of the state of morals in Scinde and 
Cutch, as well as of the grand pretensions to philanthropy of our im- 
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becile monopoly, than tlu> sketch drawn by Sir Henry Pottinger in the 
following letter : — 

“ T,o C. E. Trevelyan, Esq., Deputy -Secretary to the Government, 

“ Fort William, 31st August, 1835. 

“ The suppression of inlan'ticide appears to me by far the most dif- 
ficult subject that we have ever had to deal with in India. Suttees, 
or the immolation of children in the Ganges, w'ere noOiing, when com- 
]>ared to it ; they simply required the flat of the Government to put a 
stop to them in oiir own territories ; but, even to check infanticide, 
we have to oppose, not only sentiments which are strong enough to 
suppress the common feelings of human nature, and, I may even saVi 
of the most savage wdld animals, hut to interfere in the most secret 
and sacred affairs, amongst the higher classes of natives, of women ; 
for no one who has been a short time in India, and has used the powers 
of observation, can have helped perceiving’ how scrupulously every 
man pretending to respectability refrains from any allusion to his 
females, old or }oung. 

“ When 1 first came to Cutch, ten ^ears ago, 1 set out wdth all the 
zeal of a new comer, to root out the practice; but I soon discovered 
my mistake. The Mehtas sent at my request by the then Regency, 
were cither cajoled by false returns, or expelled from towns and vil- 
lages, not only by the classes charged with the crime, hut by the other 
inhabitants, whom long habit had taught to view the business with in- 
difference, if not absolute approbation. I next got the durbar to sum- 
mon all the Jarejahs to Bhooj, and partly by threat, and partly by 
persuasion, arranged wdth them to furnish quarterly statements of the 
births within their respective estates. This plan 1 saw' from the outset 
was defective, hut it was the best I could hit u])C)n at the moment. It 
proved, however, an utter failure ; with’n six months, most of the 
Jarejahs declared their inability to act up to their agreement, even as 
far as regarded their nearest relations. Several fathers, for instance, 
assured me, that they dare not establish such a scrutiny regardingtheir 
grow’ii-up sons, and the few censuses that were furnished, I found to 
have been drawm up by guess-work, from what may he termed the 
tittle-tattle of the village. 

“ My next idea was, that as all the Jarejahs profess to he blood re- 
lations of the Rao of Cutch, they might he requested to announce to 
him, as the head of the tribe, as well as Government, the fact of their 
wives being enciente, and eventually the result ! The scheme ap] reared 
feasible to the ministers, hut when we proposed it to the Jarejah mem- 
bers of the regency, they received it with feelings of horror. 

“ Two modes further suggested themselves of carrying our object, — 
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the one, to use direct authority and force — but that would, no doubt, 
he at variance with the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty — the other, 
to grant a portion to every Jarcjah girl on her marriage. The latter 
method had been proposed to the Bombay Government by my pre- 
decessor, Mr. Thos. Geo. Gardiner, and had been explicitly negatived, 
and that negative had been confirmed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. 

Under these circumstances, I was obliged to remain quiet. 

** Sir John Malcolm came to Bhooj in March, 1 830 ; he made a 
^eech to the assembled Jarejahs on the enormity of the crime, and 
told them that the English nation would force the East India Com- 
pany to dissolve all connection with a people who persisted in it. 

** The Jarejahs, of course, individually denied the charge, but they 
afterwards inquired from me, how the Governor could talk so to them, 
at a moment when we were courting the friendship of Scinde, where 
child-murder is carried on to a much greater extent than even in Catch, 
for it is a well-known fact, that all the illegitimate offspring born to 
men of any rank, in that country, are indiscriminately put to death, 
without reference to sex. 

“ Subsequently to Sir John’s visit, an impostor of the name of 
Yijjia Bhutt went to Bombay, presented a petition to Government, 
setting forth my supineness, and offering, if furnished with some Peons > 
to do all that was required. This petition was referred to me to re- 
port on, which 1 did, as it merited, 

** Matters lay in abeyance, till the young Rao was installed, in Julyt 
1834, when he adopted the most decided steps to enforce that article 
of the treaty which provides for the suppression of infanticide. He 
took a paper from the whole of his brethren, reiterating that stipulation, 
and agreeing to abide the full consequenoes if they broke it. I officially 
promised the Rao our support in all his measures ! and, we have 
been watching, ever since, for an occasion to make a signal ex- 
ample ; but, the difficulty of tracing and bringing home such an alle- 
gation will be understood from this letter, and it would be ruin to 
attempt to do so on uncertain grounds, and fail. I do, however, think 
that our best, perhaps our only, chance of success rests with the Rao, 
who is most sincere in his detestation of the crime, and his wish to 
stop it. 

** 1 quite edneur with Mr. Wilkinson, that infanticide is carried to 
an extent of which we have hardly yet a complete notion in India* 
The Rao told me, very bluntly, that he had just found out that a tribe 
of Moosulmans, called Summas, who came originally from Scinde, an4 
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now inhabit the islands in the Runn, paying an i/I-defined obedience 
to Cutch, put all their daughters to death, merely to save the expense 
and trouble of rearing them. He has taken a bond from all the heads 
of the tribe to abandon the horrid custom ; but, as he justly remarked, 
he has hardly the means of enforcing it. 

“ I had no intention, when I took up my pen, of saying so much, 
but have been irresistibly drawn on to tell you all I know of infan- 
ticide in Cutch. 

•* Of its origin, I can only repeat the general tradition of its being 
a scheme hit on by one of the Jarejahs to prevent their daughters, who 
cannot marry in their own tribe, from disgracing their families by 
prostitution. 

“ The Jarejahs of Cutch have, perhaps, adopted all the vices, whilst 
they have none of the saving qualities of Moosulmaus. No people 
appear to have so thorough a contempt for women, and yet, strange to 
say, we often see the dowagers of households taking the head in both 
public and private matters amongst them. Their tenets arc, however, 
that women are innately vicious, and it must be confessed, that they 
have good cause to draw this conclusion in Cutch, where I strongly 
suspect there is hardly one chaste female. 

“ We can understand the men among the Jarejahs getting reconciled 
to infanticide, from hearing it spoken of, from their very births, as a 
necessary and laudable proceeding ; but several instances have been 
told to me where young mothers, just before married from other tribes, 
and even brought from distant countries, have strenuously urged the 
destruction of their owm infants, even in opposition to the father’s dis- 
position to spare them. This is a state of things for which, I confess, 
I cannot offer any explanation, and which would astonish us in a 
tigress or she-wolf. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ HENRY POTTINGER.” 

So much for that country which Sir Henry Pottinger fondly calls, 
** Merry Scinde !'* One successful effort of Lord Ellenborough’s pen 
has totally abolished slavery in Scinde, but what has his lordship done 
in the matter of infanticide in#“ Merry Scinde ?” Buonaparte pro- 
claimed the abolition of slavery ; cannot Lord Ellenborough find any 
Buonapartcan proclamation against infanticide ? The semi-barbarians 
of Cutch mock the pretensions of our governors to humanity, seeing 
that thiey make a trade of philanthropy, using it only as an excuse for 
the confiscation and absorption of the weaker states. 
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The following short sketch of the history of Major Outram, whose 
management of Scinde betwixt August 1841, and November 1842> 
merits the lasting gratitude of his country, and reflects the highest honour 
on one who has well been termed the Bayard of the Indian Army, will 
be perused with especial interest. Major Outram, lately in this 
country, in requital for services the most meritorious and successful, 
has experienced nothing but injury and insult from Lord Kllenborough : 
he has been stripped of office without cause, and remanded to his regi- 
ment, when his exertions as .an envoy at the court of Ilydrabad might 
have spared us the most discreditable w.-ir in which wc were ever engaged. 

Mr. James Outr^im arrived at Bombay as a gentleman cadet in the 
lion. Company’s Service on the 15th of August 1819, and very shortly 
after having joined, was appointed adjutant of a newly raised Sepoy regt., 
now the Bombay 23d L. I. In those days of military activity, when 
every month had its conflict or scene of adventure to record, an appoint- 
ment such as that with which Lieut. Outram was entrusted, was one of 
the most honorable and responsible so young an oflicer could have con- 
ferred upon him : and no man could have filled it wdth more credit to 
himself, or benefit to the army, than the subject of our narrative. 

In 1824 the fort of Kittoor, in the Southern Mahratta country, was 
garrisoned by a party of troops much too weak to withstand severe as- 
sault, but unsuspicious, at the same time, of the approach of hostilities. 
On the 23d of October an insurrection broke out ; the resident, Mr. 
Thackeray, with Captains Black and Dcighton, were killed, and the 
whole of the troops w^ere surrounded and taken prisoners. A large 
force having been dispatched to chastise the insurgents, and recover our 
captive soldiers, Kittoor was taken on the Cth December, with a loss 
on our side of six only : 1000 of the enemy were believed to have 
fallen. In 1825, a rebellion having broken out in the western part of 
Candeisli, headed, as was believed, by Appa Sahib, ex-Rajah of Nag- 
pore, the standard of the Peishwa was raised, and the fort of Mooluir 
taken possession of by the rebels. Troops were ordered to advance 
with the utmost expedition from all ^e posts around ; and reinforce- 
ments were summoned from stations so remote as Jaulna and Surat. 
Lieut. Outram was then at Malligaum. A detachment of 200 men w'as 
entrusted to his charge to relieve Moolair, not then known to have fallen. 
Purposely passing the fort, which he ascertained to have been captured, 
he pushed on by a rapid and brilliai^tly-executed night march till he 
overtook the rebels : completely taken by surprise, and without the 
remotest idea that an enemy was near, they were attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed in an inconceivably short space of time. One of the leaders 
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of the Insurrection was killed : the fort was retaken, firsj 

powering success followed up with such celerity and Vigoul*, 
whole were reduced to submission before the other detachments, which 
had been put in orders, were able to reach the scene of action. About 
this time, Lieut. Outram was appointed to raise a Bhcel corps in Can- 
deish, and the countries of the barbarous tribes adjoining. In these 
remote and savage regions, he, for twelve years, laboured without inter- 
mission, laying the foundations of peace and tranquillity in quarters 
long a refuge for the robber, and converting the ferocious and untutored 
Bheel into a defender of the peasant and a cultivator of the soil. These 
people have, till of late, been considered the most barbarous and un- 
teachable of any of the natives of India. They in general go about 
almost entirely naked ; they make no attempt at manufactures, even 
of the rudest sort, and have scarcely any agriculture ; they are all but 
ignorant of peaceful industry, and live almost entirely by plundering 
neighbouring tribes. The ruder portions of them are armed with bows 
and arrows, — in their hands not unformidable weapons. They pay no 
tax or tribute, and acknowledge no allegiance to any one. They are 
said to be one of the original races of Central Hindustan. Scarcely a 
trace of any species of religion is to be found amongst them ; they arc 
nominally of the Brahminical faith, but pay no heed to the observances 
considered essential to this form of belief. Whole brigades had, year after 
year, been employed to no purpose to suppress or chastise the outrages 
committed by these barbarians on the adjoining frontier. To deal with 
them from within : to convert the disturbers of the peace into its pre- 
servers, appeared never to have been thought of ; and indeed with such 
materials the task seemed hopeless and chimerical enough. Lieut. 
Outram, at the hourly peril of his life, proceeded at once and almost 
alone into the jungle, bent on the execution of his dangerous and 
all but desperate mission. The nature of the difficulties encountered 
may be gathered from the means taken to overcome them. It was at 
first found impossible to make toe Bheels comprehend what was de- 
sired of them ; and when this had been got over, it was most difficult 
to find any stimulant or motive adequate to induce them to comply 
with our wishes. The great seducer of civilised, as of savage men — 
intoxicating liquor — was af len^h resorted to. And for months and 
months together he managed to keep first some hundreds and then 
several thousands of those speedily destined to become temperate and 
orderly soldiers, around him by the mere influence of arrack. The 
men and their future officer began at length to understand each other. 
They ^lad now been for a time at least detached from their kindred, as 
well as from their habits of depredation and pillage, and the next thing 
was to wean them from the excesses by the indulgence in which these 
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things had been effected. It is needless to go into the details of the 
tedious find dangerous measures by which the drunken savage was con- 
verted into the sober, orderly, and steady soldier ; it is enough to state, 
that in five years’ time the Bheel corps, if not so temperate or manage- 
able as a sepoy regiment, was equal in sobriety to any English force, 
and so thoroughly to be depended on, that they were employed with 
perfect success in the escort of treasure through the very country which 
so shortly before had furnished the scenes of their own most lawless 
acts. Succeeding officers have ably and faithfully carried into execu- 
tion the system thus begun; but for its plan, and for surmounting 
the fearful difficulties presenting themselves at its commencement, we 
are entirely indebted to ^lajor Outram. In 1830 this officer, still a 
subaltern, was entrusted with the command of a very important expe- 
dition, undertaken expressly on his own urgent recommendation, into 
the countries bordering on the scenes of his recent operations, and 
within one month of our advance the entire tribes of a territory till now 
completely unknown to us, and whose jungles had never been penetrated 
till entered by our troops, were completely subdued, and the whole of 
their chiefs and rajahs, amounting to seven in number, were prisoners 
in Lieut. Outram’s bands. This, considering its magnitude, was one 
of the most brilliant and successful feats of arms from the time of the 
Mahratta war. 

From Candeish, Captain Outram was, in 1833, transferred by the 
sagacity of the late Sir II. Grant, Governor of Bbmbay, to the Mahee 
Caunta in Guzerat. Inhabited by turbulent and warlike predatory 
tribes, this country had been for years, almost for ages, a scene of deso- 
lation, pillage, and slaughter, but in the short space of three years. 
Captain Outram, by the strength of his intellect, and fertility of his re- 
sources, by his unwearied industry and conciliating spirit, brought 
peace and order where such blessings had before been unknown, and 
this too, effected without his having ever, with one single exception, 
had occasion to resort to arms. Here was organized the Coolie police 
corps, — composed, as its name denotes, from the predatory races. 

In December, 1838, he joined the army of the Indus, acting as extra 
A. D, C. to Lord Keane. We had scarcely touched the shores of 
Scinde when the zeal, promptitude,<<ind indomitable activity of Captain 
Outram were of the utmost service to the army. It was not very 
wonderful that the Ameers of llydrabad should not be over-zealous in 
promoting the success of an expedition, one of the objects of which was 
to render them tributaries to a sovereign whose rule they had renounced, 
and mulct them at starting of £300,000. The carriage-cattle they had 
promised had not made their appearance on the arrival of our army at 
Yikkur, and nothing but the efforts of Capt. Outram in procuring 
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camels from Cutch enabled them to advance at the time they did. 
Though he lost the favor of the Commander-in-Chief he was repeatedly 
thanked hy the Supreme Government, as well as the Shah Soojah, for 
his exertions. In 1840 he was appointed Resident at Hydrahad and 
Political Agent for Lower Scinde, and in August 1841, w^as promoted to 
the charge of the whole country from Quettah to Kurrachee. 

Our hitherto unimpeachable character for good faith and veracity had 
fallen into sad disrepute under the administration of Mr. Ross Bell. 
The bitter stigma which the order of an advance on Cahool occasioned, 
after the Sirdars had agreed to every proposition we had made to them, 
was infinitely more merited in western than in eastern AfFghanistan— 
where we were said “ to have taught every chief to lie and cheat by 
our example.** Major Outram*s two years* residence at Hydrabad had 
made the natives well aware of his charactf^ as a soldier and politician- 
Intimately acquainted with the principles, prejudices, manners, and 
feelings of the semi-barbarians with whom he had to deal ; he was by 
nature eminently fitted to command their respect and esteem. Brave, 
determined, prompt and decided in all his proceedings ; he was for- 
bearing, frank, and forgiving. In Mr. Bcirs time, the chiefs 
never appear to have treated with us without a suspicion that, in 
some way or other, they were meant to be overreached. In that 
of his successor they were told at once what was desired of them ; their 
expostulations, if they had any to offer, were duly considered and 
yielded to at firsts if found reasonable ; and they knew that whatever 
Major Outran! said, whether as threat pr promise, would be made good 
whatever might be the consequences. He permitted his intercourse 
with them to be interrupted by no parade of ceremony — to be per- 
verted by the intervention of no third parties. 

The result was even more auspicious than could have been anti- 
cipated ? showing what deep cause we have lor grief, that the system 
which led to it was not earlier resorted to and practised over a far 
wider held. 

From October, 1841, when our misfortunes began, till November, 
1842, when they had been fully and finally retrieved, and the policy 
which led to them was for a time abandoned and repudiated, there oc- 
curred not bewixt Quettah and the sea, either in Scinde or Beloochis- 
tan, a single exhibition of hostility or distrust towards us : though at 
this time there was not one solitary tribe from Pesheen to Peshawur, 
ineluding the districts around Candahar, Ghuznec, Cabool, and Jellala- 
bad, which had not attacked us. The invaluable services of Major 
Outram in collecting baggage -cattle^ forwarding treasure, and hastening 
and facilitating the advance of troops, in a great measure contributed to 
our ultimate success. His conduct in this respect appears at the time to 
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have been appreciated both by the late and the present Governor- 
General. In the despatches published in the Blue Book it is repeat- 
edly mentioned in terms of the greatest approbation ; and Lord 
Auckland, since his return to England, has, in Parliament, bestowed 
on it the highest commendations. There were few who could be per- 
suaded of the desperate position to which the Doorannee alliance had 
reduced the finances of India by the end of 1841 ; and Major Outram 
appeared for a time to believe, notwithstanding the assurances of Govern- 
ment to the contrary, that so soon as the insurrection was subdued we 
should resume the place wc held before it began. No man more deeply 
deplored the resolution for a time adopted by the Government, of re- 
tiring from the country before any attempt to retrieve our reverses had 
been made. He recommended that Candahar and Jellalabad should, at 
all events, be held as outposts for the year 1842, and deprecating in 
the strongest manner the withdrawal of the garrison of Sir R. Sale, he 
stated, that he did not conceive that a measure more injurious to our 
interests in AfFghanistan, or one more likely to endanger our character 
there and in India, could have been devised by our bitterest enemy. 
These views were fully concurred in by Mr. Clerk and Maj. Rawlinson, 
who proposed a formal invasion of the country for next year. Farther 
on, when General Nott had been reinforced by the brigade of General 
England, and fully supplied with carriage, Major Outram recommended 
that a direct movement should be made from Candahar on Cabool, 
without waiting for General Pollock, whose force was unable to proceed 
for want of carriage, and was, besides, not necessary, — the Candahar 
army being strong enough to accomplish every object the government 
had in view. Had this advice been followed, the achievements un- 
dertaken at such enormous hazard in September and October, might 
have been accomplished in June — the troops retiring by Jellalabad, 
without General Pollock incurring the cost, risk, and tremendous labour 
and loss of money, in penetrating the defiles beyond Gundamuck. It 
is not exactly known from what cause Major Outram incurred the 
displeasure, and drew down the manifestations of spite so me^mly 
vented on him shortly afterwards by the Governor-General. He 
remained in full favor up to the beginning of May, at which time it 
was intimated to him that he was to be appointed envoy at the court of 
Hydrabad — ^hostilities against the Ameers not having at this period 
been dreamt of. The source of offence is said to have been the 
friendly interest taken by him in Lieut. Hammersley, assistant political 
at Quettah. General England, with a reinforcement of 1200 men, and 
convoy of 1500 camels, and £45,000 of treasure, while on his way to 
Candahar, where the troops were suffering extremely for want of medi- 
cine, and were disabled for field service from deficiency of cash and 
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carriage, was met at Hykulzye by a force of the enemy said to have 
been nearly 800 strong. An ill-advised attempt to storm in line ! a 
hillock which might easily have been turned or commanded, occasioned 
the repulse of the storming party of 180, when, to the astonishment of 
every officer in the force, the whole brigade was ordered to retreat a 
distance of 25 miles, and immediately on arriving at Quettah, com- 
menced entrenching themselves as if for a siege, leaving the troops of 
General Nott to their fate. For a much mure venial error, Admiral 
Byng had been tried and shot. A despatch, making a fearful parade 
of dangers and difficulties, in reference to which no information had 
been provided by the political agent, was forwarded to the Supreme 
Government, and Lieut. Hammersley was dismissed. Major Outram 
wrote to Lord Ellenborough entreating him to suspend judgment on 
this point, until enquiry had been made as to the nature of the 
Hykulzye defences, and the time occupied in their construction, both 
of which were represented by General England in such a formidable 
light that the political agent ought to have been informed of the matter. 
The officers of General England’s army were almost unanimously of 
opinion that the Hykulzye despatch was a tissue of the most grievous 
mis-statements. To the recommendation for inquiry, the Gover- 
nor-General did not think fit to accede. The perfect facility with 
which the same ground was gone over by the same detachment ex- 
actly a month afterwards, shewed that it was neither the existence of 
defences nor the want of information, but the gross mismanagement of 
the commanding officer, which occasioned the retreat from Hykulzye 
before an inferior force : the only disgraceful military measure 
(those of Cabool excepted) which occurred during the war, Lieut. 
Hammersley ’s health had suffered from the extent of his exertions 
and the insalubrity of the climate ; and this harsh, ungenerous, and 
unjust decision, proved fatal to him. 

Major Outram had now committed an unpardonable offence in in- 
terposing in behalf of his friend; and he also must be victimized. 
From the 2d of May, when the intention of appointing him envoy to 
the court of Hydrabad was announced to him, on to the 19th October, 
he heard no more on the subject ; but had no reason to suppose the 
resolution of the Governor-General in his favor altered, A notification 
in the Gazette of the latter date intimated his summary removal from all 
political employ, placing his services at the disposal of the Commander- 
in -Chief for regimental duty ; his salary and allowances to cease 
from the 15th November, the duties of political agent hereafter 
to be discharged by the extra Aides-de-Carap of General Napier. 
On the 4th of November he received a public dinner at Sukkur 
])reviously to his departure for Bombay. General Napier presided, 
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and except those who were detained by indisposition, of the ofii- 
cers belonging to an army of nearly 10,000 men, scarcely one waj? 
absent. The gallant chairman wisely avoided all allusion to publi^^ 
affairs, especially to the treatment their guest had recently experienced. 
He proposed his health as the “ Bayard of the India army — the 
Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche,** On his arrival at Bombay a 
similar testimony of public regard awaited him ; and had he gone tlic 
round of India he would probably have mot with compliments simi- 
larly gratifying at every military station in the Company’s territories; . 
Ho at this time proposed to proceed to England on furlough. N > 
sooner had Sir C. Napier taken in hand to unravel the tangled skei i 
of Scindian politics, than he found that a task had been imposed or 
him which he was wholly unable to execute. He applied to th. 
Supreme Government for assistance, and was permitted to request thr 
services of Major Outram ; tbe Governor- General had not the courtes 
to make the nomination direct, — ^it was done by Sir C. Napier. Aftc . 
slights and insults such as these. Major Outram might readily hav 
excused himself from assuming a subordinate appointment where lu' 
had, three months before, been supreme, on the plea that he had mad*’ 
arrangements for immediate return to England ; he never thought of this 
he had for twenty years devoted his life to the service of his Government 
without the most remote idea of indulging in personal feeling ; anti 
now, when required to resume the duties of an office from which he h«'ui 
been so lately and summarily discarded, be set private arrangements anr^ 
personal considerations at naught, and started at once for Kurrachce. 
His appearance on the 4th January in Sir C. Napier’s camp, and sub 
sequent interview with the Ameers, made almost an instantaneou 
change in the aspect of affairs — it inspired confidence of our peaceful 
and honest intentions in the bosoms of the Chiefs, who were at otioa 
willing to accept Major Outram as a referee, and to be guided by hii, 
decisions on any question of misunderstanding betwixt them and t'o! 
Supreme Government : General Napier, however, continued to advan( 
steadily on Hydrabad with a force of 2,700 men. The Ameers inti™ 
mated to Major Outram, that unless the army halted until ncgociatioT« v 
had been broken off or concluded, they would be compelled to movv? 
out and protect their capital, from which our troops, whose obji et 
could no longer be mistaken, were only 30 miles off: and they fully 
warned the Commissioner, that unless he retired, they could not 
further be answerable for his safety. Anxious to avert a conflict 
which he clearly foresaw would be a desperate and bloody one, aiKi 
in expectation that he might still be enabled to obtain by persuasion 
that which Sir Napier was prepared to extort by force ; he remained 
British Friend of In^ Mag, Vol. V. No. 26. L 
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after he had received a first, and then a second formal warning to de- 
part, or until he and his escort of 100 men were attacked by 8,000 of ^ 
the enraged Beloochces now on the eve of marching forth to the fatal 
field of Meeanee. Above 90 of the enemy were killed in the de- 
fence, and Major Outram expressed a fervent but not sanguine hope, 

** that their deaths might not be charged on him as murders. He 
considered the attack on himself as perfectly justifiable by the laws 
even of Christian war ; and conceived, that so far were the Ameers 
from being chargeable with the treachery imputed to them by the ^ 
Governor-General, that they had acted a thoroughly candid, friendly, ^ 
and generous part, till forced to betake themselves to arms. Major 
Outram joined Sir C. Napier on the eve of the battle of Meeanee, at 
which he was not, however, present, having been directed to take in 
Jiand the dangerous and troublesome service of destroying by fire the 
Shirkargiirs which protected the enemy. He returned to Bombay 
immediately after the victory, having left Ilydrabad on the 21st, and 
reached the presidency on the 2Gth February. ’ It was resolved that 
on this occasion a Sword, to the value of 300 guineas, should be pre- 
sented to him by his friends : the subscription list was filled up with 
the utmost celerity ; and had it been extended to the services through- 
out India at large, £3000 would, in all likelihood, have been got as 
readily as £300. The following inscription was desired to be engraven 
on the blade : — “ Presented to Major James Outram, 23dregt. Bombay 
Native Light Infantry, in token of the regard of his friends, and the 
high estimation in which he is held for the intrepid gallantry which has 
marked his career in India, but more especially his heroic defence of 
the British residency at Hyderabad in Scinde, on the 15th February, 
1843, against an army of 8,000 Beloochees, with six guns on the 
opposite side were the words — “ sans peur et sans reproche. He sailed 
for England on the 1st April. The stand made at the residency was 
considered so admirable, that Sir C. Napier made it a subject of sepa- 
rate memorial for the Governor- General, as an example of the defence 
of a military post. No notice was ever taken of this by government, 
and Major Outram now remains the only officer who did duty near 
Hydrabad whose services have not been publicly noticed in any way 
by Government. His brethren in arms who could appreciate his 
heroic virtues, were not slow in expressing their sentiments on the 
subject : the rulers he served alone remained silent ! It may 
be added, in conclusion, that when he temporarily resumed his 
political duties, he declined to accept any remuneration ; and that 
while acting as Commissioner at Scinde, betwixt the 19th Dec. and 
20th February, he was only in the receipt of the pay and allowances of 
a Captain of the 23d N. L. 1. He proposed to remain two years in this 
country, but circumstances have occurred to alter this determinatiori : by 
the time of his return it is to be hoped that the Government of India will 
be,, in Jthe*hands of ^ome one capable of appreciating the worth of ser- 
as his. 
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The subject of the Patroncage of India is one of such great moment, 
that every authentic scrap of information upon it deserves consideration. 
In the debates upon the renewal of the charter, on Friday April 19, 
1833, Mr. Goldsmid mentioned the subject of Patronage. Now he 
is a very ancient proprietor — he holds above £10,000 of India Stock, 
f now w^orth nearly £30,000 sterling — has four votes — and is a member 
of the By-Law Committee for life ; that is, a sort of mate, or hanger-on, 
of the Direction : he is a thorough adherent of the Direction, under 
every change : his own language is: — “ I have full confidence in the 
Direction ; I place the fullest reliance in the Court of Directors ; I am 
certain wc are in good hands ; the Court of Directors will be true to us, 
and I am no less sure that we will be staunch to the Court of Directors. 
I am determined to pin my faith to the Court of Directors ; full justice 
will be done if we only leave every matter in the hands of the Di- 
rectors.” 

The subject of Patronage has been mentioned, and I hope to be 
allowed to state one or two instances which have fallen under my own 
personal observation, of the manner in which the Directors dispose of 
their Patronage ; not because 1 think it bears materially on the ques- 
tion before our Court ; but because I consider that the sin of ingrati- 
tude is as the sin of witchcraft. 

“ I have been a Proprietor of East India Stock for more than forty 
years ; and I have never but once asked a favour from a Director, and 
that was for the son of a Colonel who had been killed in India, leaving 
his family unprovided for. Being acquainted with these circumstances, 
I went immediately to an honourable Director, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, and having mentioned the state of the case to him, that ho- 
nourable Director at once said, ‘ I will assist them immediately.* This 
is an act of kindness that I shall never forget. (Hear, hear !) 

“ The next instance relates to a son of my own, who had been pro- 
mised a situation iu the army ; he was asked by Mr. Cami>bell whether 
he would not prefer a writership ; my son replied that he would, if his 
father would give his consent. I accepted the offer with thanks ; and 
Mr. Campbell told me that his only wish was to have gentlemen 
placed in those situations, as a security to the natives of India. (Hear ! 
Hear !) 

Now this is the history of the appointment of the gentleman who was 
acquitted of manslaughter by Sir Herbert Compton. Verily Sir Robt. 
Campbell ought to be more circumspect in giving away his writerships ; 
for certainly thise Aluable appointments could be sold with greater 
advantasTC as welV (!o to the natives as to the directors 
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But, look at Mr. Goldsmid’s speech in praise of the system in its 
host light and what does it amount to. That the directors dispose of 
their patronage so personally, that the colonel’s son could not get a 
cadetship without the interest of an old and heavy proprietor of stock ; 
a man with four votes ; which, as plumpers, are pledged for life to the 
patron of the orphan. And even this millionaire, this leviathan 
proprietor ventures but once in forty years to plead for an officer’s 
orphan, with the directors — ^knowing that they convert their patronage 
of the army appointments into private emolument for themselves ; just 
as Mary Anne Clarke induced the Duke of York to do in some few 
t?asys.. 

Jt really, now, docs seem a pity that Sir Robert Campbell deprived 
i,lic army of the pugnacious son of the venerable and rich proprietor, 
»vlio certainly would have been better employed in invading Cabool, or 
■n hunting wild pigs, than in his Cutcherry, serving out justice like a 
r n.'ir with his foot in his stirrup leather, to his Karkoons, 

' rhe sale of public »)ffiijes is very vile ; it is the bane of the Turkish 
.k'S[»otism ; and the contrary system is the redeeming quality in the 
Government oi China; but amongst the proprietors of India stock 
Ihcre is a growing desire that cadetships and writerships, surgeonships 
iind chaplainships, as well as naval and other appointments should be 
! ; and rather than suspect that many of these appointments are 
' 'andestincly sold at second-hand, we must join in the popular demand 
r. r a public sale of all appointments to India, under the firm conviction 
: Iv t that very vicious Turkish practice is far better than tfie system, 
v/hose working is so studiously concealed by the India Company, that 
»i'.ne but the initiated know or guess what it really is. Parliament 
flares not investigate into the disi)Osal of the Company’s patronage ; 
.11 parties are too foully contaminated with this source of corruption. 
Talk of bribery, whilst the India Company is chartered to bribe 
Gie Crown downwards? 

P. S. — Whilst this article is going through the press, we learn with 
surprise that young Mr. Goldsmid is actually one of the best friend^ 
ihe natives have in the Bombay Civil Service, living and entirely as- 
sociating with them, so that he is deservedly the most popular Civilian 
n^that Presidency. We have full confidence in this information , and 
it is but an act of justice towards the individual to publish it. But it 
wr^gravates'tlie libel on the existing system. 
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The entire debate on this motion is full of intense interest, but we ca^ 
only touch on a very few of the anecdotes which arose in the course 
it. Sir Henry Pottinger’s letter about “merry Scinde” is the first grand^ 
point in the discussion, but is it his, after his public conduct there ? 
Mr. Roebuck naturally declared that the noble lord had been imposed 
upon, and Lord Ashley replied that he believed it. ‘ Then comes 
Charles Napier’s letter to the Princes on the 18th March, 1843, just in 
the strain of the great Colonel Clive’s letter to Mahomed Ally, threaten-' 
ing to break the rascal’s bones. Sir Cluirlcs accuses his prisoners of 
‘‘ gross falsehoods,*' and threatens to “ put you in irons onboard a ship,’* 
but says “ I will not kill you.” Sir Lionel Smiib kept his prisoner 
in an iron cage, till Mr. Hume threatened habeas corpus. Sir Charles 
Napier’s letter of 22 July, 1843, to Jemmy Outram must have a reply 
from that favourite of the public to set him right with the world. Sir 
Charles complains “ I am attacked in the public prints, and in private 
letters. 1 am accused of forcing on the war, because I did not allow 
myself to be advised by you to halt. Had 1 halted, 1 should have lost 
the army, unless saved b}' a miracle ; and if the force had got to Meer- 
porc, and lost the line of communication with the Indus, it would have 
been equally destroyed.” “Now, my dear Outram, whether it has 
been you, or your friends, who have pushed this matter a-head, I 
know not ; but ‘ it has been done,’ as Lord Fitzroy Somerset yery 
justly says, in a letter to me, speaking of the assaults of the press, ‘ to 
attack Lord Ellenborough through you.’ All this has passed within a 
few days, except the attacks upon me, in the papers, (especially in the 
^^ombay Times.) They have long been at work, but I did not con- 
^de&cend to defend myself against them.” 

ir John Ilobhouse, who had to hire a scribe with sufficient ability to 
•n a letter pungent enough to get him the notoriety of a room in New- 
gate, complains, that the greatest work of every Governor- General of 
India is to defend himself from the press of India, — “ the most unscru- 
pulous press tolerated on the face of the earth.” Then he complains 
of the civil and military officials of India, then of Parliament ; in fact^ 
that all the world unites in a hue and cry against every pro-consul sent 
out to subjugate Asia to the rapacity of our leviathan of the Stock 
Exchange, and chiefly those whose duty it is to watch and sound the 
alarm. If the press, service, and Parliament did not control the Gover- 
nor-General, who would ? Sir John himself declared to Mr. Poynder^ 
that he himself, as president, was the Board of Control, and to Captaid 
Coglan, that he would uphold the Court of Directors in all they did— 
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“ right or wrong.” This wrongheaded baronet had better hold 
tongue, for he will not talk over either press, officers, or Parliament. 

Sir Charles Napier’s letter to the Governor-General, from KurracheJ 
on the 27th of October, 1843, is an important historical document, it 
shews how near our army was on the brink of destruction ; and 
sad to say, it is a British civil governor’s deliberate defence of his ex- 
traordinary letter of the 18th of March, 1843, to his own prisoners. 
More than seven months after, he defends his abuse of his captive prin- 
ces to the Governor-General. Surely, there is something very rotten 
at the core of such a government. 

It is a pity that Viscount Jocelyn did not read Major Outram’s an- 
swer to Sir Charles Napier's pungent letter. Sir Robert Peel sinned 
more than the Govern or- General, or the Civil Governor of Seinde, in 
laying down rules for the aggression of civilized armies on pastoral 
tribes and simple agriculturists : it has been imagined that our civiliza- 
tion taiightjjus to bear and to forbear with a more unsophisticated state of 
society. Surely power has intoxicated our Minister, even though the 
blood in', his veins is not tainted with the nobility of the Norman 
conqueror. 

Rumour has it that the Company find Seinde so costly an acquisition 
that the Court of Directors desire to relinquish it ; but the Duke sup- 
ports his lieutenant in India in all his proclamations ; hence the Com- 
pany is at issue with the Ministry, The truth of this report seems to 
be somewhat confirmed by Lord John Russell on Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, wherein he said “ If wc acted upon these principles of ag- 
grandisement, depend upon it that our empire in India will become so 
expensive that it will not be strengthened, but it will be weakened. 
(^Cheers,) If this part of the subject is to be debated, T should have 
expected some observations from some of the East India Directors who 
are members of this house. ( Hear, hear ) There are several memte^ 
of this house who are Directors of the East India Company, but I haSl|| 
nojt yet heard any opinion from them ; and, if the house is to be called 
upon to come to a division on the policy of aggrandisement and on the J 
policy which has been acted on, no doubt we would be much en- 
lightened at hearing some of the Directors^of the East India Company, 
both as to these past transgressions, and also as to the principle in- 
volved in the whole subject.” (Hear! hear! and laughter !! !) And 
well his Lordship might set the House a-laughing at the idea of Messrs. 
Astell, Hogg, Lyall, and Masterman arguing about our policy in 
India. Mr. Hume said, “ I have never heard with more astonishment 
any observation than that which has just fallen from the noble lord, as 
to the infiuence of the Board of Directors ; for it must be well known 
to the noble lord that the Board or Directors are a perfect 
CYPHER, and that, the Board of C’ontrol can do just what it pleases as to 
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the Government of India ; therefore, to ask for the opinion of those 
Directors of the East India Company, who have seats in this House, is 
a perfect farce.” (Laughter.) So, in reality, the Directors are the 
laughing-stock of the House of Commons. Mr. Hume concluded by 
saying : — “ These proceedings against the Ameers of Scinde are so 
impolitic and unjust, that, in all tinics hereafter, the word of England 
will be a mere farce ! ( Hear ! hear! ) lam satisfied that, within two 
years, the East India Company will be so perfectly tired of their 
position in Scinde, that they will be glad to get rid of Scinde ; for we 
have placed our army there at four times more expense than the whole 
produce of tlie country ; besides which, on the ground of character, the 
acquisition of Scinde is the greatest loss the East India Company ever 
sustained.” 

Now, the diflficulty is, — how to get rid of our Algerine acquisition — 
how to let loose our caged and irritated captives — how to reconcile 
Napier and Outram — how to run tandem with the Company and the 
Ministry. Truly, honesty is the best policy. 

I^^hc Times says chat “ Lord Ellenborough depicts himself as crafty 
Ikd heartless, whilst General Napier acts his part truculently ; that a 
picture more ludicrously false of the character of Lord Ellenborough, of 
his policy and conduct, could not have been drawn, by the most per- 
verse hunter after paradox,” than that drawn by Mr. Roebuck. Thus, 
the London Times echoes the licentiousness of the llombay Times,— ^ 
hence. Sir John Hobhouse must join the Tories in burking the free 
press of llritaii), to enable him to hold the reins of the Government of 
India with lesp discredit than when he was President of the Board of 
Control. 



THE JAIL AT KANDY. 

The Government of Ceylon is strongly contrasted with the Govern- 
ment of India, in all points, but we now merely purpose noticing the 
labours of Protestant missionaries in the jails. We acquired Kandy in 
1818, but in 1822, the Rev. W. Browning’s zeal for the good of the native 
Cingalese led him to undertake a service for the instruction of the 
Cingalese prisoners confined in the jail at Kandy. There were nearly 
sixty persons in the prison ; some of them complained that they could 
not attend to the concerns of religion during their confinement ; others 
of them manife*sted a great desire to hear the word of God ; and those 
who were able to read, willingly received books when offered to them. 
In 1827, after Mr. Browning was disengaged from his English duties, 
whidh he had undertaken to perform to the troops in Kandy, during 
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the absence of the Government chaplain froixi the island on account of 
ill^fiealth — he resumed his labours among the prisoners in the jail, 
among whom he had more encouragement than before. A.nd« in 183 the 
preaching at the jail was still continued. 

Again, on the 8th of April. 1835. we find the Christian native. 
S. M.. who was educated by the American mission at Jafiha^ and 
employed by the Church Missionary Society, writing to the Rev. James 
Selkirk, from Kandy, saying , — ** Of the Tamul prisoners, whom I am^‘ 
accustomed to address on Sunday mornings, one man, who is to bd 
baptized on Easter Sunday, appears to be a true penitent man ; which' 
has come to my notice by frequent conversations, and by hearing the 
words of his mouth. He says that his whole property is Christ.” And 
on the 1st of June — “ The Tamul prisoners whom I am accustomed to 
admonish, pay generally good attention to the word of eternal life. 
Jacob, the prisoner, who was lately baptized, manifests indeed a 
zealous mind towards the holy religion he now possesses. The sacred 
name of our adorable Redeemer is honourably received by some of th^ 
Gentoos, when spoken to. I trust, in time, every knee shall bow 1||( 
the Eternal Son of God.” ^ 

On the 23rd of September, 1838. the Rev. James Selkirk, who was 
stationed at Kandy, enters in his journal as follows : — 

** On our return home, we went to the jail to see a Hindiistanee man 
who has been left for execution. A short time ago, this man and his 
servant were travelling through various parts of the Kandian country, 
selling different articles of brass-ware ; and suspecting that his servant 
had robbed him, he tied him to a tree, and deliberat ely cut off* his nose 
and ears, and beat him so much that he died soon arflr.\ He was tried 
at the Kandian sessions, which are just over, and beflf^ound guilty is 
left for execution, which is to take place on the first day of next month. 
He has been frequently visited by the catechist, before I came up to 
Kandy ; but he has no sense of the crime that he has committed, and 
he says that all things happen by the appointment of God (who God is, 
he has no idea), and that God is guilty of the murder, not he. When 
1 saw him this morning, he was sitting in a corner of his cell, on a mat, 
counting his beads ; that is, saying his prayers. He is a Gentoo. He 
spoke with the greatest indifference of what he had done, and of what 
is to be done to him. And when I exhorted him to use the time that 
is left him in repenting of his sins, and asking mercy of God, through 
Jesus Chtist — ^his reply was, that he was quite ready tb go before God. 
He becomes angry when the name of Jesus Christ is mentioned to him. 
It is difiicult to speak to him, as he knows no language but the Hin- 
diistanee. I spoke in English, which was interpreted into Tamul by 
the catechist, to a prisoner who understands Tamul and Hindiistanee, 
and ke spoke to the murderer.” 
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“ October the first. — Two days ago I went to see the prisoner in the 
jail ; 4ie was in the same hardened state of mind as when I saw him 
before, and seemed to think it hard that he should be put to death for 
the crime that he had committed — a thing which he scarcely considered 
a crime, as he only did it to punish his servant. 1 entreated him, if he 
valued his soul or his happiness in a future world, to repent and con- 
fess his sin to that great God who alone can pardon, and whose mercy 
is as great as the heaven is higher than the earth. He spoke without 
the least fear of death, and said that he was ready to give an account to 
God of all that he had done and said all bis life, and continued to justify 
himself in what he had done, which, he said, was what was' done in his 
country to thieves. This morning he was executed. He underwent 
his awful fate with coolness and even hardihood, adjusting the rope to 
his neck himself. 

“ October the second. — A petty head-man of the village of Ratmi- 
mala, fifteen miles from Kandy, was, some lime ago, confined in the 
jail for some crime that he had committed. While there, he received 
some tracts, which he read carefully. On the cxpiiation of his impri- 
sonment, he went to our catechists and missionary, in Kandy, with 
whom he had at various times long conversations on Christianity. A 
copy of the scriptures was given him, which he read with attention, 
and through God’s blessing, he became a convert to Christianity, and 
was eventually baptized by the name of Abraham ; a name chosen by 
himself, from having read the history of that patriarch, in Genesis. 
Ilis eldest son, a lad about fourteen, was baptized at tlie same time, by 
the name of Isaac ; and his wife is now receiving instruction in religion, 
and is by and by to be baptized by the name of Sarah. He has evinced 
his sincerity, in several ways, since his baptism. All his native books, 
out of which he had learnt the art of conjuring, he brought to the mis- 
sionary, and requested him to burn them. The value of them is about 
eight or nine pounds. He attends the mission church at Kandy ; 
coming on the Saturday evening, and returning to his village on the 
Monday morning ; and this he has continued to do for the last six 
months. His neighbours say of him, to the catechist, * Since he 
became of your religion he has left oif all his bad ways, and now does 
nobody any harm ; but, before, he was a conjuror, and a very bad man.* 
I went with the catechist to this man’s house, to-day. It is in a small 
village, romantically situated among the mountains. No Englishman 
was ever in the village before. From the rest-house, at the head of the 
Kadugannaua Pass, where we remained all night, we proceeded two 
miles over high bills, covered with long grass, and full of land-leeches, 
which are very troublesome ; and across several sets of paddy-fields, 
British Friend of India Mag, VoL V. No. 26. H 
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which, running up between the mountains, and being distributed in 
terraces, at this season of the year, when the paddy is just coming into 
ear, have a very beautiful appearance. We arrived at the village about 
nine o’clock, and first visited every house in it, to invite the people to 
attend at Abraham’s house. They were all very wild and uncouth in 
their manner and appearance, and at first hardly seemed to know 
whether we were friends or foes. After a while, they assembled to the 
number of forty, and sat down in a small court, where I preached to 
them. They paid the utmost attention to all I said, and some asked 
questions while I was speaking. After the sermon we distributed 
tracts among such as were able to read. As soon as they all returned 
to their homes, we collected the whole family of Abraham, his wife and 
seven children, and I read and made a few remarks on the eighteenth 
chapter of Genesis ; and, after this, prayed with them. His wife, like 
all the females in the Kandian country, has never been taught anything 
in her life, and therefore may be supposed to be very slow in learning a 
religion where everything is new to her, and where she has no other 
teacher than her husband, who is himself but a learner. The man 
reads the scriptures, and has family prayer night and morning, and 
occasionally in the middle of the day. In seeing this village, situated, 
as it is, in the midst of the mountains, and accessible only by a foot- 
path through the jungle and across paddy-fields— a village in which a 
Christian minister had never before shewm himself, before myself — it is 
to me a wonderful thing that this family should have been selected, as 
I think it is, by the providence of God, to be the persons who should 
receive his truth, profess the religion of his blessed son, and maintain a 
character which, since the father and the eldest son became Christians, 
no one, even among his neighbours, some of whom are very ready to 
catch at anything that has the appearance of wrong, can say a word 
against. They are, at this time, suffering from the injustice of the 
husband’s younger brother, who is wishimj to deprive them of some of 
their property, because they have left their former relu/iou. When their 
neighbours come to their house to make collections for the Budhist 
priests, or the temples, they always refuse to contribute, for which they 
suffer much abuse. Hitherto, as far as I can learn, all the members 
are consistent in their profession. 

“ October the Seventh, Sunday. — This morning, I went early to the 
jail of Kandy, where I read a few of the prayers, and preached to about 
thirty prisoners. They all behaved pretty well, and requested me to 
come again. I could not but 'mark the strong feeling that there is, 
even among the inmates of a jail, against the despised Rodiyas. A 
prisoner of this class was standing at the door of his room, at a distance 
from the place where the rest of the prisoners were assembled ; and as 
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I knew not what caste he belonged to, I called him to come and join 
the rest of the prisoners in the worship of God. They immediately told 
me, if that man came into the room where they w'cre, they must all 
leave, as they could not stay in the same place with him.” 

“ October the Seventeenth. — I was exceedingly sorry to hear, to • 
day, that the persecution raised against Abraham, by his brother, had 
increased so much of late, that, a day or two ago, he took a gun and 
deliberately snapped it at him. Happily it did not go oiF. The poor 
man is in great distress, and docs not know what to do. Ilis relations 
do him all the injury they can, because he has forsaken his religion; 
they cut and wound his cattle, break down his fences, and injure his 
property all they can, and insultingly ask him, * What is the use of 
having such a brother as you arc? As you have left us, and your 
former religion, what brotherhood is there between us now V The man 
continues as yet firm in his adherence to Christianity ; he is as desirous 
as ever that his wife should be baptised, and his little children, and 
that he should be married in a Christian manner. Ilis brother has been 
been bound, by the magistrate, five limes, to keep the peace towards 
him, but all to no purpose.” 

“ A few days after this, when I was leaving Kandy, to return to 
my own station, I met Abraham on the road ; he was still in great dis- 
tress, on account of his brother’s cruelties towards him.” 

These gleanings from the journal of a single missionary, during his 
mission in Ceylon, are sufficient to shew the more liberal policy^of the 
Crown than that pursued in the Company’s jail at Madura ; they also 
prove the very beneficial results flowing from these Christian exertions 
in behalf of prisoners and captives. Again we press upon our readers 
the subject of jail discipline and jail reform all over India. 
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(To the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine,) 

Sir, — I have perused in your Number for this month, an article rela- 
tive to my appeal to the Proprietors of India Stock, which appeared in 
the Times of Jan. 22. As the subject would, perhaps, have been more 
fully understood by your readers, had the appeal itself been inserted in 
your notice of it, I shall feel obliged by your publishing it in your 
next number. I herewith send you a copy — and am, Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

Wm. HOLLIS. 

Old Brompton, Feb. 22, 1S44>. 

TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 

Whereas, in the month of .Tune, 1840, Lieut. William Hollis, of the 36th 
Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, was brought to a Court-Martial at 
Bombay, and sentenced “ to be dismissed the Service,** which Court-Martial 
Was “ holden by virtue of a Warrant from llis Excellency Lieut. -General 
Sir Thomas McMahon, Bart., K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief,*’ and whereas 
the said ** Warrant’* was illegal : — 

Extract from a letter, dated “ Bombay, Aug. 18, 1840.” 

** In your case, Sir Thomas McMahon appointed a Court-Martial for the 
trial of an officer of the Madras Presidency, in which he is not employed j 
and, consequently, unless the words just quoted* have no meaning, he ex- 
ceeded the power vested in him by convening a Court-Martial for the trial of 
an officer who was not of , or belonging the Presidency of which he 
was Coramander-in- Chief 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“VANS KENNEDY t’* 

“ To Wm. Hnllls, Esfj., Fort Goorpo BEirrHclKfi, Bombay.” 

And whereas the said Court-^Tartial arose out of a long course of oppres- 
sion and 'gnominious treatment on board ship, as certified in the following 
declarations 

” 39, Dorset P(jii,ire, 84ii Feb., 1S41. 

“ Having since the letter I wrote to Mr. Holln, at Bombay, in August 
last, ing iny testimonial of his conduct and character from my know- 
ii t{j M;. , ,j , .juTjfl.o,' •■fbf'’*, ci*'on t!nth''r 'I'tcntion to Ids case, 

‘il > ' ' [ - ^ ’ I IT' i-, ” V > ' ' ’ l'. It T, 1'.'.,!;,.* frorri ? Jlg- 

] ■ T ’ i: I, ['; ■ *'’V ■' ■ * * / < *'• '''d K ; I-'t. 

..'.'■'d Jjs'* Uf 1 ''i:.! '5 ‘i" f • *1. ' 'i' I .V'- 

known Inij , 1 !> o. ^!.4. ' , 'r w' 

Uic iroqueiil pruvoccitioas, — aii oi lueui {ugtiuci, , anprcLCtieiited to 

• Act 4, Geo. IV., cap. 81, sect. 30. 

t Major General Kennedy was for many years Advocate General at Bombay. 
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any one in the situation of an officer in the army— to which he was so long 
subject, could have stirred him up to that violence of language for which he 
was afterwards brought to a Court-Martial. 

(feigned) “F. W. WILSON, Major- Gen..*’ 

“ With respect to the occurrence for which Mr. Hollis was dismissed, it 
was no doubt a very serious violation of military discipline ; but at the same 
time 1 never heard of an officer being subjected to such oppression and such 
a system of irritation, piirposi'ly kept up, apparently, by a Commanding 
Officer* and others under his influence, so calculated as in the case of Mr. 
Hollis to drive a man to commit himself.f’* 

And whereas Mr. Hollis has found all his endeavours to obtain redress of 
no avail, he now very respectfully submits his case to the consideration of the 
Proprietors ; in the earnest hope that these proceedings, being fraught with 
the most ruinous consequences to himself and family, unauthorized by law, 
“ unprecedented to any one in the situation of an officer in the army,” — and, 
therefore, deeply affecting the honour and welfare of the Service at large — 
may be brought under discussion at their next General (Quarterly Meeting at 
the India House. 

Wm. HOLLIS. 

S, Sussex Turnicc, Old Rromptnn, Jau. 22, 1814. 

[Query, What steps can be taken (or ca» any) in this cow/i^ry, in the 
event of a Commander-in-Chiof at either of tlic Presidenijies in India ordering 
a Court-Martial under a Warrant which be bad no legal right to issue? Since 
a Cominander-in-Chicf is appointed by authorities in England, and not in 
India, it might naturally be supposed that those authorities would promptly 
check any excess of the power vested in him by Act of Parliament , — 
Ed. B. F. I. Mag.] 

* Captain Robert Mignan, or Mignon, (he spells his name both way.s) Bombay 
Army. 

f Letter from Major General Wilson, C.B., to the Right Hon. the I^esident of 
the India Board, dated April lb41. 
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Ash Wednesday was the day it pleased the executive to fix upon, in 
adjourning the Company twenty-six days in their debate upon the 
invasion, dethronement and imprisonment of the Ameers of Scinde. 
Certainly the day was not chosen for the convenience of the hundred 
or two clerical proprietors. 

Eleven o’clock was thehour advertised ; but the Proprietors, as usual, 
sat down on their rude wooden benches, muffled up, in their cold places, 
tamely awaiting the hour of noon, when their lords entered and seated 
themselves comfortably round the fire, in chairs at their desks, with 
pens, ink, and paper, &c., duly provided for them. Without conde- 
scending to notice the commonality, they placed their own chairman in the 
chair of the General Court, supported by Captain Sheppard, his deputy, 
and by deputy Lieutenant Melville, his secretary. There, in No Man’s 
Land, Mr, Ellice sat himself down and commenced, as usual, to write 
his fifty business letters at the cost of India, both in time and in money. 

At his cutchcry in Negapatam, Mr. Cotton had it all his own way ; 
his will was the law for the province of Tanjorc — nobody could dis- 
pute or disobey it. The Kittie compelled every native to acquiesce in it, 
and the frown of the Collector was sufficiently ruinous to the European, 
as his own assistants Roberts and Sinclair can testify. Thus educated 
in wilfulness, it is surprising to see the Company set forth Mr. Cotton 
as the Chairman of the General Court. He must naturally abhor pub- 
licity and hate responsibility, the Press too must be very offensive to 
every nabob, Mr. Cotton opened the Court by trying to persuade 
them that they had never yet had before them the Resolutions moved 
by Mr. Sullivan and seconded by Captain Eastwick, on the 26th of 
January ; which subject, after a debate of five hours, was adjourned to 
this day, Ash Wednesday ! ! ! A more palpable imposture was never 
attempted to be practised upon any body of men. It was equivalent 
to trying to persuade them that they^were not then met in the India 
House ; under some such plea as that it is now really the Queen’s 
House — not the Company’s Warehouse. 

The General Court is the tamest of all Courts, and well it may be 
so, seeing that it is frequented chiefly by the retainers of the House 
List, candidates, committee-men, and other household troops ; and that 
even the most independant proprietors are dependent upon the Directors 
for appointments, dinners, franks, and other favours. However, this 
attempt, thus publicly again to stultify the General Court was too 
barefaced to be submitted to, and it stung even this corrupt constitu- 
ency. Mr. Sullivan protested against the Chairman’s assertion, with 
great spirit and ability, and again exhibited his immeasurable super!- 
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ority to Mr. Cotton, in every respect. Mr. Cotton has all the authority 
of his office, all the weight of his colleagues, all the learning of his 
council, and all the cunning of his secretary, — but he is a feather on 
the breath of Mr. Sullivan, for he is trusting to false ways ; whereas^ 
Mr. Sullivan is placing his feet upon the rock of truth and of justice. 
If he would give himself to the task, he could hurl Mr. Cotton from his 
scat and turn half the Directors out of their office ; but the public has 
no right to impose upon this able officer a task which it is the duty of 
the entire nation to join in performing, heart and hand .as one man : 
his ability rather demands that after the nation has done tlieir duty in 
this matter, they should honour him with their confidence. 

But it is the Ameers that are before the public— not the Company 
that is on trial. Wc are not behind the scenes ; the Court of Directors 
have no gallery or reporter’s box — we know of no key-hole or crevice 
in their well guarded door ; but still we look round on the little birds 
and listen to their chirpings ; wc gather up the sweepings of the Court- 
room and try to spell out their fragments; and the blanks we fill up 
with surmises of our own imaginings. From these data we propound 
as truisms a few facts as a key to the Company’s present policy with 
regard to Scinde. Old Ironsides found Lord Ellenborough a very dan- 
gerous colleague in Cannon Row ; he, therefore, gave him India as a 
field for his wild sports, especially as that empire was in so bad a state that 
nobody could make it w'orsc. The gates, and all that, the old general 
laughed at, rather than have his friend near him ; and now, in the face 
of his own most solemn proclamation. Lord Ellenborough has seized 
Scinde. What can the Duke do ? Ilis Governor-General has acquired 
more wealth — that is, more power — and he is more dangerous than 
ever. He cannot recal him ; for to do so would be to ruin the cause of 
aristocracy ; it would inundate the country with cheap corn, and a free 
trade would fill the bellies of the starving people. 

But, as in the cases of the Earl of Arracan, and the Earl of Auckland, 
the Company have again caught ev Tartar. Like Arracan and Affgha- 
nistan, Scinde is a losing acquisition ; the Company wishes to re- 
linquish Scinde ; but to relincjuish Scinde is to recall the Earl of 
Scinde. The Company cares nothing about his stay or his recall ; all 
they care about is the Tribute. Scinde cannot be made to yield 
Tribute ; it absorbs the crop of Bengal, therefore it must be relinquished. 
The Company is as ready as ever to be made the Duke’s cat’s-paw, as 
long as there is any prospect of profit ; but, as soon as the hope of gain 
ceases, the puss mews most wofully and calls for the commiseration of 
the humane and charitably disposed public ; a good imitation of the irresis- 
tibly plaintive cry of a new-born innocent babe. And this is the case at 
the present moment. In Scinde, the Company beholds a drain that 
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will engulf the Ganges tribute, and thus more than counterbalance 
the increase of patronage occasioned by the climate, it therefore 
is shocked at the invasion of Scindc, and hastens to liberate the Ameers 
and restore them to their Thrones. Chairman, directors, cOmmit- 
tee-men, and the vulgar herd of proprietors view with each other in 
virtuous indignation in denouncing the foul crime, — crime because 
loss : for, in the great hook of India, there is no foul page on the right, 
that marked Cr. is all fair ; even though it records invasion, dethrone- 
ment, imprisonment, torture, and murder. 

Having premised thus much, our report of the day’s proceedings will 
be very brief. Mr. Weeding was in possession of the court. At one 
o’clock he was reminded that his hour was out — “ time ” was the cry ; 
but, as was feared, he still went on reading letter after letter out of 
the old blue book. By 2 o'clock he had made such a mess that, taunt- 
ingly, he was cheered onwards; he replied, Yes ! I will go on, and 
then I will be happy to hear you hut Mr, Gordon replied, ** I am 
not qualified.” At 3 o’clock this most miserable of all miserable exhi- 
bitions concluded, most successfully, for the thin court was all but emp- 
tied ; a dozen, but not twenty, proprietors remained. All sorts of non- 
sense was read with all sorts of ill effect. Centuries back were raked up ; 
commerce was apostrophized to the point of absurdity ; Ellcnborough 
and Pollock and other great men were belauded, so as to render all 
their names ridiculous ; and thus Mr. Weeding wasted three hours of 
Holt Mackenzie and other such men, in February, in that cold and 
comfortless court-room. It is unparliamentary to impute motives, but 
we cannot concede to this mercenary corporation, all the privileges of a 
Parliament. Habit, bad-taste, garrulity, vanity, self-seeking, the ga- 
zette, seemed to be the minor motives ; but, as usual, Mr. Weeding 
was the pioneer of the executive, set to clear the court of proprietors ; 
for it is not every old Indian who can sit there many hours in discom- 
fort, and not every London agent, barrister, and statesman, who can 
afford to waste time in sitting under such an orator or reader. Then 
what a good thing it would be if an Elleiihorough or a Pottinger, 
were to risk a lac of rupees or dollars, by remitting it home through 
the house of Thomas Weeding and Co.; such a windfall might en- 
able him to move to a square further westward. Another master 
stroke evidently was an electioneering trick; comparing the letter of 
Eastwick, the resident, with the speech of Eastwick the can- 
didate ; that is quite fair ; but does not Mr. Weeding inhabit a glass 
house ? His speeches would fill a volume ; and if it were worth while 
for any one to read them, we believe, there would be found many gross 
discrepancies. But, in the good old times, the golden days of mono- 
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poly, pursers were allowed to receive sixteen, and to dispense but 
twelve ounces to the pound. 

Mr. Weeding was evidently doing the bidding of the chairman, or 
rather of his prompter. The Court of Directors are at issue with the 
Government, but they know their suborilinate station, and dare not 
rebel openly ; then again, they permit the proprietors to aid them a 
little by making a demonstration, now and then ; but they are even 
more afraid of the half of the proprietors than of the opposition of the 
Crown, They know that the proprietors are anxious to be called upon 
as an auxiliary ; but any such subsidiary treaty virtually surrenders to 
the proprietors the ancient independence still enjoyed by the Court of 
Directors. 

Messrs. Lewis, Marriot, Clarke, Gaselee, Thompson, &c., spoke like 
angels ; they descanted upon religion, justice, humanity, and every 
other virtue, most ably and powerfully ; it was a perfect treat to hear 
them, one and all, without exception the onlj drawback was the brevity 
of each, in consequence of the time of the court having been so cruelly 
and wantonly wasted by Mr. Weeding. But when w’ill they be per- 
mitted to meet thus to deplore the acquibitiun of a country that proves 
profitable ? 

These powerful appeals compelled the directors to break that dogged 
silence they maintain on India aflairs every where, even in the House 
of Commons. The chairman said that the Court of Directors had pro- 
tested against the doings in Scinde six months ago. Mr. Astell said 
he sat in the House of Commons not as a reprcsenlati\ e of the Com- 
pany ; though it has long been his opinion that the Company ought 
to be represented in Parliament ! ! ! Members for Leadenball would be 
worse than the tw^o Alexanders, directors, who represented Old Sarum. 

Mr. Tucker has more pluck than all the rest of his colleagues; in 
fact, he has more knowledge and experience, and better knows his 
business, — though wx' doubt if be can box the compass, or keep the 
lock step, half as well as many a professional director. We believe he is 
the only director who invariably refuses to impose upon the proprie- 
tary, those of liis colleagues who are out by rotation. Nevertheless, wo 
owe him a grudge for saving the Company from Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
hand ; and we impute to him the crime of resisting Mr. Grant’s original 
clauses abolishing slavery. Still wc like to meet manliness in an op- 
ponent especially in the direction of the India Company, win re it is so very 
rare. Again, in vain, Mr. Tucker put it in the power of tlie General 
Cjourt to call for his recorded opinion of Scinde affairs. He said that if 
any thing could strengthen him in his view, it must he that the ingenious 
Mr. Weeding had striven for three hours to vindicate what had been 
British Friend of India Mag. Vol. V. No. 20 . 1 
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(lone, but after all the amount of his speech was .absolutely nothing. 
It was now dusk: the table under the skylight was unoccupied, but 
the reporters were obliged to do as best they could between the speaker, 
and the windows, 

Mr. Hailey, also, spoke from behind the bar. The cuckoo cry is 
confidence in the executive ; a very powerful appeal from a body of 
men, who, this very year, appoint above three hundred young lads 
to lucrative offices in India for life. 

Mr. Sullivan’s reply was necessarily brief, but very able. Ilis remark 
on slavery alarms us ; we see the cloven foot in it, treading upon suf- 
fering humanity, by recognizing property in m.^nkind. 

We cannot conclud e this brief notice of a most important debate 
without protesting most solemnly to he.aven and earth against the very 
abominable tone of Mr. Weeding’s speech as far as regards the Ameers, 
and especially^ Meer Roostum Khan, aged 85 ; even his great age he 
mocked and reviled. A more cold-blooded cruel attack on an aged 
prisoner we never met with ; it disgraces the period in which we live. It 
will necessarily he translated into every language of Western India, 
and it will teach prince and peasant what mercy he has to expect at the 
hands of the Company. At 5 o’clock, the Court adjourned, without 
dividing upon the resolutions. Thus the matter is ended. It is all a 
mere squib let off by the Court of Directors to abuse Sir Robeit Peel, 
and to singe the Duke’s whi&kcrs. Ilis Clrace cajoles them, but drills 
them as rigidly as any other awkward squad : — he ])rofesscs to have 
eaten the Company’s salt — black and bitter is the dose; but he rightly 
placed their commerce in abeyance. O’ConneH’s Irish honesty has not 
been schooled in the Company’s Indian diplomacy. 
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Outline of tub Operations of the British Troops in Scinoe and Aff- 

CHANIbTAN, BETWIXT MoV. 1838 AND N4*V. 1841. By GeoIK.'E BuihT, L.L.D. 

Times Office, Bombay. 

The contents of tiiis work were, for the nio'»t part, originally written for 
the Bombay Times aud Monthly Times newspapers; the latter, for which it 
was prineipally intended, being published on tlie morning of the despatch of 
the Overland Mail, and having miieh the greater part of its circulation, we 
believe, in this country. \'.irious ralnalde narratives, giving accounts of the 
campaign of were publisbetl in the year 1840, and form, in a great 

measure, the substance of a considerable portion of the present volume. The 
writers of these, (d' course, treat, after their own fashion, of tite events of 
which they were either witnesses or sharers. Dr. Kennedy, for in‘iiance, con- 
iines himself to an account of the march of the Bombay rolumii, which at 
first, for three month-’, pursued a different route from the Bengal portion of 
the army ; until, reaching the mouth of the Bolaii Pass, it afte wards fol- 
lowed the track of the leading c<dumn, although ten marches in its rear, 
until the whole asserbhled at Candahar on the 4th TMay where the elements 
of the grand army were, for tlio fir^t lime, uuiled. Phe march between tins 
and Cabool ftiruishes common ground, wliicli ha.N been traversed by all the 
writers who deserihe tlie (*peralions of Sir, John Keane Dr. Kennedy rvdires 
with the Jhmibay force by the new route over the Toha mountains, to the 
southward of that whitdi had been previously traversed, and brings the reader 
hack tliroU‘»h Sukkur with the last fr.igmeut of the force. Majm* Outram’s 
“ Rough >Jotes ” are eotirely confit'ied to what h<‘ hi/us<‘lf diil or saw; he 
gives us his «a(lventures at starting in Catch in (piost of camels — the gallant, 
dangerous, though unsu(*ce.ssful pursuit of Dost Mahomed, — tlie independent 
operations amongst the (iiliilzies, and the advance on, and capture of, Kliclat 
INlajors Hougli and Havelock chiefly conflne theuHelvcs to the details of the 
proceedings of the Bengal troops —the work ot the former offleor being valua- 
ble as a body of statistics and hook of reference, but sc.ircely claiming the 
character of a bistory or narrative. Of the first campaign, no general account 
has hitherto been found comprised in any single work ; and the reader who 
desires to make himself acquainted with the operations of Ksyf), must not 
only study with care those just alluded to, but must peruse, besides, many 
elaborate and tedious official papers, before he can have any thing like a dis- 
tinct conception of the subject The Second Oliapter of the volume before 
us is an attempt to callocale the facts, and condense the matter, furnished by 
the books just named and otiicial papers referred to, as well as that contained 
in the newspapers and letters of the time, and so for the first time to supply, in 
the shape of uninterrupted narrative, a general view of the whole operations 
of the original campaign. 

In the completion of the rcvisal and correction of proofs, Dr. Buist has 
been peculiarly fortunate, in from time to time obtaining the service of several 
staff officers, as well of the Queen’s as Company’s service, all of whom had 
been engaged in one or more of the several cam[)aigns under review, hence 
the accuracy of the narrative may be surely and strictly depended on. An- 
other advantage possessed by this work is the absence it evidences of selfish 
motive or personal bias ; the author warmly and fearlessly as'^ails alike the 
foreign policy of Lord EUenborongh and l..ord Auckland. In proof of this 
impartiality, we shall extract the following passage, comaiuing some very 
just remarks on the earlier portions of our Aflghan warfare. 

Thus closed the flrst Ailghaii campuigu ; and as the piiople at home appeared to 
have believed, eoueluded all arrangements exactly as had been desiderated, bring- 
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ing round a period of universal peace. The war expenditure of these fifteen 
months seems, as near as can bo guessed, to have amounted to nine millions 
sterling. Our loss of men, including camp- folio wors, appenrs altogether to have 
been under 300, — the principal part of the deaths having been occasioned by pre- 
datory attacks on our line of march. About .33,000 Government camels liad 
perished on the march, occasioning a loss of £140,518 in this item alone — thife 
includes about 4000 private camels, the value of which amounted to nearly 
£.30,000 , besides the loss to Government just stated. The total loss of property 
iucurred by individual members of the service*, is estimated at nearly £70,0o0 
in the course of fourteen months, and which fell to be paid for by the officers of 
the force. Upper India was drained to supply this amount of carriage ; and we 
never, till the conclusion of the war, could coininaiid sufficient means of trans- 
port for our stores. The enemy had, us already stated, lost about 500 men be- 
loro wo reached Candahar, and loOO at the storm of Ghuznio. We find no return 
of their casualties cith(T on our advance to Cabool, or our retirement through 
the Khyber Pass, or during Major Out ram’s operations against the Ghilzies, where 
their loss must have been severe. We arc satisfied that to set them down at 500 
will be under the mark : 5oO more at Kelat, bringing up the casualties on their 
sidt^ during the campaign to ahoul 

But tliough tlu* fighc'ng was clt»S(*d, the most momentous and costly portion of 
our connection with Aftglnnistan was only just begun. The Shah’s contingent 
was already abonr 10,()()0 strung; it was, wiiiiin six montlis, raised to 13,000; it 
was oflicored and paid Ijy 11 *^, nsul was eliiefiv'^ coinpos<*d of suVijects of the British 
Government. Tin* cost of this, falling on our treasury, amounted in 1841 to very 
nearly half a million steading. 

Of the Soikh force of 5000 men which had ascended the Khyber Puss 
with Colonel Wade, a single rogimeiil alone returned with him. The rest re- 
mained at Cahool. But the tiid of 25,000 foreign soldiers, even with the fear of 
British jtower, was found injidequate to assure the Shah of the loyalty or sub- 
mission of his subjc*cts. We have traced to the* confines of India the Bengal and 
Bombay columns on their relireinenl ; but these were the mere skeletons of the 
forces which, under the same nain<*, had ascended the Bolan Pass. The whole of 
the Bengal division of infantry, the 2nd Ikuigal light cavalry, and No. 6 light field 
bfitte.ry, were ord<'red to remain in Affghaiiistan ; — the eloiuls which began to 
threaten on the N.V\^ just as we were preparing to leave, induca^d the Ca)minander- 
in-Cliief to cotnply with tlie rerpiest of the Envoy and Minister, that another 
brigade lulghi he left behind beyond what had been originally contemplated. 

In detail, the arrangements of the force stood thus: 11. M.’s 1 3th, and the 
35th N. I., with three guns, were stationed in the Bala Ilissar, Calioo! ; together 
with the Shah’s 1st cavalry, with some of Ins artillery. This fiuee, nmounling to 
2,0OO men, were to he commanded by Lieut. -Colonel 1 Icniiie. J'lu* 48l,h N.I., the 4tli 
brigade, a detachment of sappers and miners, and 2d cavalry, with a ressalah of 
Skinner’s liorsi*, and three guns, were to becanbuied at Jellalabad ; where the King 
and Envoy, according to the former luxurious custom of the Dooraniiee Sovereigns, 
proposed to spend the winter. If the Shah was slow in taking on himself the 
toils of King-craft, he was resolved that he should postpone the enjoyment of non© 
of the luxuries of royally for the .sake of the trantjuillization of his kingdom. The 
Ghuznie garrison was to be phice«l under ebarg*^ of Major (now Colomd) McLaren, 
and to consist of the IGlh N. I., a ressalah of Skinner’s horse, and such details of 
the Shah’s contingent as eonld lie made available. The 42d and 43d N. I , with 
heavy nrtillory and local horse, with details t>f the Sliah’s troops, were to be sta- 
tione<lat Candahar. Tlu; Slnih’s infantry mustered in all about 4000, his regular 
cavalry about 2000. Subsequent to the arrival at Cabool, garrihon-ariillery had been 
formed, with a mountain-train of 1 2 3-prs. Tlie Afiglian and Koliistan levies, raised 
on our arrival. ara<ninted to about 4000, and the whole contingent to about 13,000 
men. Including the British force, which consisted of II. M.’s 13th, 1st Bengal 
European regiment, 2d light cavalry, and the 2d, 16th, 35th, 37th, 42d, 43d, and 
48tli N. 1. with details of Artillery, there was, by the beginning of 1840, an orga- 
nised force in Airghanistan of 20,000 men ; with from 70 to 80 giin.s. But the 
most formidable-looking and unlookcd for source of outlay was the salaries of 
thirty- two political agents who were dispersed over the country to see after its 
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iritcrosts : and who received amongst them a revenue of £50, OCX) a year. We 
siiall speedily see that liberal »s was the scale of expenditure at starting, 
before six months hud elapsed, it was found necessary to have it vastly increased : 
and (he regular Indian army wliiuh, when left behind in October 18.'^9, amounted to 
about 8000, was within the next twelve months more than doubled in its strength. 
At the outbreak of the insurn'ction in November l.S i I, we had upwards of 14,000 
men, the con tin in the Shah's domiuions ! 

Ilow hjiig sueh a state of matters as this was proposed to be continued, does not 
appear : if we might judge Iro.u the soliility and extent of the political edifice wm 
should inf«jr that it was expected to be occupied by British tenants for a considerable 
period of years. The expcniso of the 13,000 men added to the Indian army before 
the w'ar began, nece.ssar}’ ttj make up h)r the troops di.spfitched and detained beyond 
the Indus, amoiir»ti‘d to above £000,0 *0 — the cost of the maintenance of the extra 
field force alone exceeding a million and a quarter anniiiilly, besides all commissariat, 
civil, and diplomatic charges. Tiie services of the political agencies and the army 
called the SSiiah’s contingent, must, at all events, have been expected to be required 
fora long lapse of time. Yet the n<‘t cost of tliese, a> we have seen, amounted to 
£550,000 a-year ; whiTeas the total revenues of (he kingdom screwed up to their 
highest pitch, could mwer he raistsl, during t!ie three lollowing years, to more than 
2H),O00 ; ami were never (‘siimaled higher ilnr; £300,000. With a country so 
situated, — without sca-cuast or ii ivigabie riveis, — mineral produce or manufacturing 
imlustry, or any singh' capibility or nu'aus of puivliasc, — it seems difficult to di- 
vine winit could possibly be contemplated by further occupation. The fears of 
Russia and Persia ha I pnived a dream ; — the sii'ge of Herat w’as raised before 
our troops left th(‘ir canloiimeuts in llindostfin a[)prehensions of disaffection in 
India Iiad becui dispcdlcd, and the Rajah of {Sattarah, and Nawaub of Kurnool, from 
whose Portuguese allies and hidden cannon so much was apprehended, had been 
reduced to the condition of stale prisoners with as little tn»uhle as a bankrupt is 
brought to gaol ; — Runj(*et Singh, one of the most important particis to the tripar- 
tite treaty, was on his dcatli-bed when it was signed, and in ashes before we h‘ft 
Candalinr ; the Sliah Soojali w as in yi^ars above GO, in constitution at least ten 
years older from the life he had led, — and his sons, from the atrocious dissolute- 
ness of their characters, w'cre w'orlhless or sc.iridalous as allies to any nation : yet 
with all the parties for or ngainst,or w'ith whom the treaty had been con traded, thus 
vanishing from the scene; preparations were being made on a scale of such magni- 
tude as if the aruma had been destined for perpetuity !*'— p. 138. 

LECTURliS ON Tllli CONVERSION OF TIlK J F.WS. 

AV. Aylott, 1 28, Chancery Lane. 

In the history of the ILdirows, during the brief hut eventful period in which, 
by the special intervention of the majesty ofthe One Omnipotent, they founded 
till mselvcs as a mighty and a]K)werfiil nation ; and in the changeful and disas- 
trous incidents which, subsequently, so fatally and irrcmedially accelerating 
their fall, rendered their kingdom one scene of total and dread desolation, we 
discover the literal completion of ancient prophecy, and are furnished with the 
most irrefragable evidence, in order to the due establishment of the inspiration 
of the Holy writings. 

hut in the contemplation of this terrible destruction of the Israelitish capi- 
tal, with its thousands and tens of thousands of inhabitants, and the consequent 
wide and perfect dispersion of the Jews throughout the entire ofthe kingdoms 
of the earth— a reproach, a proverb, a taunt, and even a curse in all places, 
whither they were driven— as exact and positive fulfilments of the sacred 
predictions respecting this singular and suffering people ; we must by no 
means disregard the prospect of their restoration ; for, in truth, the signs of 
the times, and the auspicious change which, during the last half century has 
gradually but surely taken ])lace, with reference to the Hebrews, in the opi- 
nions of most nations, encourage us to hope that the period is not far distant 
when the scattered and persecuted outcasts of Israel will be heedfully and 
parentally gathered into the one — the true— the Christian fold. 
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For many centuries past, tlic injustice of the enactments and ordinances 
issued against the Jews, —sorely oppressing them from the cradle to the 
grave — have excited amongst them, the worst and bitterest feelings against 
the respective governments under which they have been permitted to dwell, 
and clTectiially indisposed them to examine with the requisite and, indeed, 
indispensable fairness, the evidence by which the New Testament and the 
divinity of the Saviour’s mission are supported : persecution, in fact, has 
hitherto influenced them in precisely the same manner as history declares it 
to have influenced all other people; it has rendered them more ardently 
attached to their own jieculiar and ancient faith, and more inveterately hos- 
tile to that of their cruel and rapacious oppressor. But their restoration to 
equal rights and jirivileges, which, we are gratified to know, has already 
taken place in some countries, and is, step by step, being effected in others, 
lias already had the effect of overcoming their fierce and, in some measure — 
remembering flieir lengihoned and manifold grievances — excusable liostility ; 
of softening their haivh hut natural prejudices; and of disposing'them to 
award to the doctrines of Christianity, a more favourable hearing and 
attention. 

'fhe most remarkable and interesting feature how’cver, of our own time, is 
the iiiercasing attention which we find so widely bestowed upon the advance- 
ment of the spiritual interests of this j»coplo 'I'he Calenl>erg Institution, 
established at Halle, in Cctrnaiiy, by the late Professor Franke, to promote 
Christianity amongst the dews, has published many iiiterfsting accounts of 
its labours in the year a society for the ^arne object was established 

at Berlin ; a similar association has al^o been formed in Scotland, which has 
gained the countoiianee and support of the countrv at large, whilst the Mo- 
ravian brethren, who have ever distiiiguishe l themselves in every depart- 
ment of missionary labour, and whose uniiiing doNotedness to the great work 
of winning souls has not i)erha])s been snrpas'-ed since the age of the Apostles, 
have, for the space of upwards of a century, been Ininging their wisely 
direct(?d efforts to bear on the advancement of the spiritual interests cf Israel. 
Jn Kngland, Christians of every deiioniinaiion, lajing aside their distinctive 
peculiarities, huve formed several societies for the same great and worthy 
purj)o.se , and amongst these, as i>rc- eminent for its usefulness, amplitude of 
views and operations, and the talent and energy di-splayed by its leading 
members and coadjutors, must be named The Jint/sh iSoriely for Ihe Profia- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews^ under the sanction of which the present 
course of Lectures — designed to excite more general altenti(m tr» the condi- 
tion and piospects of the Jewish people — has now been pu (dished. Lament- 
ing the a})athy which characterized so many of the jirofessing followers of the 
lledecmtT, with respect to the circumstances of that ancient and inttresting 
race, and convinced that the subject of their conversion only required to be 
impartially and fully contemplated, in order to secure for it a deep interest 
in every Christian bosom, the Committee of the above most estimable asso- 
ciation commenced their operations in the Mctro[‘(dis, by engaging ministers 
of different denominations to deliver a scries of discour&cs, in which it might 
be popularly advocated, and its claims warmly pressed borne upon the con- 
sciences and feelings of the people of God. With these discourses, which 
were preached in the Spring of 1843, we are here supplied, and surely, never 
was a good cause more efficiently served, or the arguments in its favour more 
earnestly and eloquently urged than by the reverend authors whose writings 
compose the substance of the work now before us. The Lectures arc ten in 
number, and were severally delivered by Drs. Cox, Bennett, Henderson, 
Burder, Morrison, and Harris, Messrs. Stamp, Burns, Hamilton, and Archer ; 
—they arc all of extreme interest and value, and admirably euuncialive of the 

♦ Christian Advocate, l83tL 
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▼arious branches of the important subject on ^hich they treat ; nevertheless, 
for purity of diction, for elevation of thought, for eloquence, in fact, of the 
very loftiest order, we unhesitatingly award the palm to the discourse of the 
last mentioned gentleman. It refers to the dispersion of the Jews, and in the 
depiction of their sad and deplorable desolation, their sufferings and priva- 
tions, and the ceaseless and unmitigated persecution exercised towards them, 
throughout the known world, for upwards of fifteen centuries, abounds with 
the most noble and affecting passages. We reprint one or two portions, 
selecting those which appear to us, in their detached shape, most capable of 
aiding our readers to form a just opinion as to the great merit of the entire 
Lecture. 

When, at no remote p(*riod, the cry for rescue rose from thcj shores of the TRgean , 
and reached our land, the quick ear of poetry caught the sound, and its genius in- 
voked the classic patriotism of Europe in behalf of (4roe(!e, — flesolate, but lovely 
in its desolation. Imagination llevv from the scenes of piracy and vassalage, and 
semi-barbarism, of oppression and ignorance and crime, to the land whero 1 lomer 
sang and Demosthenes thundered ; to Athens and its art and refinement ; Ther- 
mopyla* and its frcedorri ; the groves and their philosophy — their imaginative, 
potstie superstition. The illusion was deep, impressive, magical; and the thunder 
of Navarin was tlie reply of Europe to the appeal of expiring liberty, the groans of 
the slav<\s, and the invocations of the shades of their ancestry. Associations not 
less truly interesting, and inconceivably more enduring, cluster on the Jew. De- 
graded as the Greek pirate he may have been, he may be ; but around him plays 
the twilight of a mon* brilliant day than evcT ilawned on the Acropolis. Jewish 
poetry liad its typo in the minslrel monarch of Palestine. The elo(iueiice of Isaiah, 
rapt in the rushing visions of future glory ; the genius of Ezekiel, scathing in its 
imp('tuous fervour, as if with the ]j(>wer of condensed lightning-gleams ; the ima- 
gination of Jeremiah, now melting by ils moving plaintive tenderness, now start- 
ling by stern, but not less life-like, trutbful pr)rtraitures ; the wise expanded legis- 
lation of Moses ; — the enlightened ardent j)hilosophy of Paul, sublimely compre- 
hensive, yet beautifully practical ; — above all, the character of the !Nazarenc, so 
perfectlj'’ uiii<iue* and sustained, calm, yet sensitive; majestic, y(»t simple; divine, 
yet responding to every throb, vibrating with every chord of the human heart : — 
these, for all were Jews, David, and David’s Lord, Moses, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Paul, have thrown arouml the Jewish name imperishable interest ; interest which 
never can be exhausted, never docaj' till poetry and elo(|ucnce lose their charms, 
philosophy its authority, freedom ils attraction, pure patriotism blended, softened 
with matchless benevolence their wild fascinations, and the plans of mercy, to whose 
illustration and advancement all were consecrated, their momentous relations, their 
infinite grandeur. — p. 42. 

Further on we meet with anothei passage, as equally deserving of extraction 
as the one just quoted. 

Ages roll on, changing the hue and fashion of society. Time, in its continued 
ceaseless cycle, proceeds, and still leaves tin* Jew a proscribed exih^ In Palestine 
every form of religion had been practiscjd with one exception, one fatal exception, 
its first and loveliest form ; the natives of every land there dw^elt, with one 
exception, — one sad exception, — the children of its soil. From its walls and 
minarets had glistened the crcs(^ent of the Turk,— the lancc of the Arab, — 
the crucifix of the Popedom. Still — excluding the bright gleam of Julian’s 
attempt, — and it was only a gleam, vivid but transient, — the Jew was exiled 
and durst not venture within the confines of his country, or if in more 
enlightened policy he rfiV/, he vouUJ with safety, still more was he a stranger, living 
by sufferance among strangers, and subject to the insults and cruelty of the base 
vassal of the Ottoman power. Truly did his own prophet say, “ The stranger that 
is within thee shall get up above thee very high, and thou shalt come down very 
low.”— p. 49. 

The decree which exiled the Jew's from their own land dispersed them over the 
earth. The world became their home, — so far as mere locality is concerned, — ^but 

♦ We wish a Saxon w'ord had been here employed instead of this ugly, inexpres- 
sive Gallicism. — Ed. 
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how different from the home they had left! They were now universally scattered* 
and have continued so. On the coast of Malabar, and on the banks of the Ganp^es, 
— amid the shivering deserts of Siberia, and among the spicy gales of Arabia, — 
amid the snows of Greenland, and in the very heart of Africa, have' Jews bt‘eii 
found ; the inhabitants of all countries, the posstssors, the chiUhen of wo?/r. Go 
where you will, you meet the Jew, the man in whom you have stereotyped the 
feelings, the thoughts, the prejudices of those who lived centuries before.” — p. 50. 

It is indeed matter for high and sincere rejoicing to know that the gather- 
ing of the Jews into “ the ft>ld of Christ,” is now regarded as an event 
intimately connected with the brightest hopes of the Church, and the best 
and most gratifying anticipations of her true members. It is an event that 
will not only increase the evidence which we now possess for establisshing the 
truth of Christianity but will likewise hasten the universal diffusion of our 
faith. When in every country, the Jews stand forth as living witnesses 
bearing the same unequivocal testimony ‘ this is eternal life to know Thee, 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ;* may we not 
expect to see an influence exerted on the Heathen, Mahomedan and Infidel 
world, which may issue in the everlasting happiness of millions ? 

The Banished Lord ; a Tragedy* — Marion the Page *, a Play. 

C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court. 

Wo do not think these works likely, very materially, to advance the cause 
of our decaying and sinking drama. Of the two, The Banished Lard is the 
more ambitious production, but bombast and vulgarity pervade it throughout. ; 
the inflated words and thoughts which the author and his partizans have 
doubtlessly and fondly mistaken for the fruits of imagination, are, we venture 
to assure him and them, for the most part merely common places attired in 
extravagant language. Is the following delectable soliloquy, for instance, to 
be considered the produce of a wild and powerful imagination ? 

Oh I what it is, to rot upon the shore, 

And feel that we shall no more put to sea ; — 

To blaze with life, then sink into a cinder ! 

It tasks philosophy to bear it up. 

Yet there is comfort still ; still round mo clings 
That glorious vestiture — patrician pride I 
What noble consciousness — patrician pride ! 

The pride that sails full- winged in the eye of the world, 

Sporting upon the tempests of disdain. 

’Tis like a lamp hung up in my decay. 

To feel the scorn that scouts the tramcdlcd earth, 

And tramps upon the groans of mean-born men. 

Who*s this ? Galbraith ! These wretched merchant men ! 

As on the oppposition of dull clouds, 

The sun is fired with double radiancy, — 

Such difference feel I gazing on those clods 

That slime earth with contaminating clay. — p- 29. 

To the poetical elegance as well as justness of the expressions ** sink- 
ing into a cinder” and “ sliming earth with cliiy,” we need not perhaps 
direct attention ; they must be apparent to the least observant of our readers. 

Here is another effort of our author’s genius. 

The chase ! 

1 could the ribs of Hercules impress. 

And crush the mountains with my flying heel. 

On some writing very similar to this, Moore remarks somewhere, . 

** Now, what say you, gentlemen, — is’nt this prime ? 

Did you ever hear any thing half so s'lblime?’* 
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Not we, certainly — except in the play, where the ears of honesc Gradus 
are astonished by being told of ** refrigerated radii, which iliurae our orb 
terrene.” But leaving the sublimity as an admitted fact, we will, with a 
view of displaying the extraordinary versatility of the writer, make a short 
extract from one of the lighter scenes with which, after the fashion of the 
elder dramatists, the more serious portions of the play are interspersed. 

Albert. But I ca’ut make myself smile Mr. Adam. 

Adam, But you can. Draw out your lips, shut your eyes, and shake your 
head as if your teeth watered at a good thing ; — look here, ^ir, (smites ) And as 
for a laugh— clench your teeth, draw a long-backed breath in through your lips ; 
and squirt it throu^^h your nose with a chuckle, as if about to choke on the super- 
abundance of a spicy wit, — thus! (laughs.) — (Aside.) Oh, my wind- 1 Old age 
requires the renovaiion of a dram, &c. &c. 

Of all failures, in dramatic productions, the exhibition of false wit, and 
above all, of faUe pathos, is the must disastrous ; the author of The Banhhed 
Lord is then, indeed, a must unfortunate personage. 

The play of Marion^ although, in our opinion, totally unfit fur dramatic 
represen tat mn. is much more to our liking than the tragedy we have just 
noticed; the author has shewn some tenderness an i command over the 
gentler feelings, and one or two of the scenes contain passages of considerable 
power. 

Personal Declension and Revival of Religion in the Soul. By the R(‘v. 

Octavius Winslow. 2nd Edition. 

J. F. Shaw, Southampton Row. 

We quite agree with the amiable and learned author of this volume, as to 
the pressing and powerful necessity which has for a long season existed, for a 
work similar in construction and argument to the one now before us. The 
character and the tendencies of the age are, in truth, not favourable to deep 
and mature reflection upon the hidden, spiritual life of the soul. Whirled 
along as the Church of God is, in her brilliant path of benevolent enterprise, 
— deeply engaged in concerting and in carrying out new and far-reaching 
plans of aggression upon the dominion of sin — and compelled in one hand to 
hold the spiritual sword in defence of the faith, which, with the other, she is 
up- building — but few energies are left, and but little time is afforded, for 
close, faithful, and frequent dealing with the personal and spiritual state of 
grace in the soul; which, in consequence of thus being overlooked and un- 
cultivated, may fall into a state of the deepest and most painful declension. 
The publication of Mr. Winslow’s volume therefore, a short time since, was 
doubtlessly most opportune, and received with much favour and thankfulness 
by all reflecting and well-disposed persons ; — the recent appearance of a second 
edition is most gratifying, and, to us, a matter of much satisfaction, as we arc 
thus afforded an opportunity not only of expressing the high opinion we en- 
tertain of its merits, but also of urging its frequent and heedful perusal to the 
readers of the British Friend of India Magazine. 

The author’s design in the present work is to withdraw, for awhile, the 
mind from the consideration of the mere externals of Christianity, and to aid 
the believer in answering the solemn and searching inquiry—' what is the 
present spiritual state of my soul before Gk)d V ” and to exhort him to 
orget the Christian profession he sustains, the party badge be wears, and 
the distinctive name by which he is known among men-^to turn aside for a 
brief hour from all religious duties, engagements, and excitement, and to look 
this question fully and fairly in the face. And with much pious earnestness 
and eloquence does Mr. Winslow enforce the performance of these all-iroport- 

British Friend of India Mag. Vol. V. No. 26, 
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tant and responsible, but too often unheeded, duties. Employing the Bible 
as his sole guide and interpreter, there is not a page in his book which U 
barren of matter for serious and holy meditation. On Incipient Declension^ 
we meet with the following truthfully and impressively written passage. 

Essentially connected with the discovery and the confession *, there must be the 
entire mortification and abandonment of the cause of the soul’s secret declension. 
Apart from this^ there can be no true revival of the work of divine grace in the 
heart. The true spiritual mortification of in-dwelling sin, and the entire forsaking 
of the cause, whatever it is found to be, of the heart’s declension, constitute the 
true elements of a believer’s restoration to the joys of God’s salvation. And 
when we speak of the mortification of sin, let not the nature of this sacred work 
be misunderstood. It has been in the case of many, why may it not in yours ? 
There may exist all the surface-marks of mortification, and still the heart re- 
main a stranger to the work. An awakening sermon , an alarming providence, or 
a startling truth , may for a moment arrest and agitate the backsliding soil. 
There may be an opening of the eye-lid, a convulsive movement of the spiritual 
frame, which, to a superficial observer, may wear the appesrance of areal return 
to consciousness, of a true waking up to new life and vigour the slumbering 
soul, and yet thusti may be but the transient and fitful impulses of a sickly and a 
drowsy spirit. The means of grace, too, may be returned to, — the secret deccn- 
sion felt, deplored, and acknowledged; but the hidden cause remaining unmortified 
and unremoved, all appearance of recovery quickly and painfully subsides. It 
was but a transient, momentary shock, and all was still, the heavy eyelid but 
feebly opened, and closed again ; the “ goodness” that promised so fair, was but as 
the morning cloud and the early dew. And the reason is found in the fact that, 
there was no true mortification of sin. And so I may repair to a plant withering 
and drooping in my garden ; 1 may employ every external means for its revival ; I 
may loosen the earth about it, water, and place it in the warm sunbeam ; but if the 
while I had not known that a worm was secretly feeding at the root, and in igno- 
rance of this, had proceeded with my surface-work of restoration, what marvel, 
though the morning sunbeam, and the evening dew, and the loosened earth, had 
produced a momentary freshness and life, that yet my plant had ceased to exist, 
had withered and died? Thus may it be with a declining believer. — p. 40. 

Directed to instruct and improve, to guide and to warm ; this excellent 
work will certainly assume an important position amongst the pious, learned, 
and disinterested writings of the English clergy. 

Notes on Natural History, Ac. By Andrew Pritchard, TiLR.I. 

Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 

It is, we believe, owing in a great measure to the persevering exertions of the 
talented author of the present work, that microscopic pursuits are now so 
universally and usefully followed, and that the microscope itself has at length 
attained the renown — so long and unjustly withheld — of being considered the 
most important instrument ever bestowed by art upon the investigation of 
nature. It now holds a high rank among philosophical implements, whilst the 
transcendent beauties of form, colour, and organization which it reveals to us 
in the minute works of nature, render it subservient to the most delightful 
and instructive pursuits. 

Abundant evidence of the extraordinary revelations disclosed by this fascin- 
ating and wonder-working instrument, is supplied in Mr. Pritchard’s “Notes” 
now before us. These, we understand, are mainly selected from bis book, 
published some time since, and entitled The Microscopic Cabinet^ and are now 
published in a separate form, in order to accommodate those students who 
may not desire to peruse the part on Practical Optics contained in that work. 

'ihc “Notes” consist of thirteen chapters devoted to the description of the 
aquatic larvae of insects, Crustacea, and animalcules ; the information given 
beiqg more in the shape of popular outlines of their general characters — 
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chiefly collected from the author's own observations — than in thatof a scientific 
display of terms, or a lengthened history, which many persons perhaps might 
be indisposed to follow. Mr. Pritchard writes with much ease and intelli- 
gibleness, and, as we have just mentioned, wisely avoiding that revetment in 
the unnecessary use of high sounding, *'8esquipedalian"words, so evidently the 
enjoyment of the majority of writers on scientiflc subjects, has produced an 
exceedingly interesting and attractive book. We annex a specimen of his 
pleasant mode of inculcating knowledge^ 

The eyes of these creatures (the Libellula) are very prominent, both in the larva 
and final state ; and, from their size and curious structure, afford excellent objects, 
for microscopic examination. In the perfect insect they have been a fruitful ob- 
ject of study to naturalists. They are immoveably fixed on each side oT the head, 
and arc compound, each consisting of numerous distinct smaller ones. They are 
externally convex, and it has been observed by Latreille, that the eyes of insects in 
general are “ by so much the more convex as the insect is more camassial.' Under 
a low magnifier the surface appears reticulated, which, on minute exami- 
nation, is found to arise from hexagonal cells, each forming a separate eye. 
Leeuwenhoek states that he has counted twelve thousand in one individual. 
The cornea consists of lenses possessing all the properties of those made of the 
usual transparent media, forming an im^e of bodies in the same manner, and 
capable of being employed as magnifiers. These interesting facts may be observed 
by placing any obji‘ct under the eye of the insect, and viewing it in a microscope, 
when each of the minute lenses of the eye will form an inverted image of the 
object employed. 33y separating one of these lenses, and forming an inverted 
telescope with it, using a magnifier of low power as an eye-glass, and the 
eye of the insect as the object-glass, and adjusting their distance, a distinct 
view of objects at a moderate distance may be readily obtained. In this 
way, the focus of the eye may be found, as in the case of common lenses, 
if wo know the exact power of the eye-glass ; for example, if this magnifier is the 
one-twentieth of an inch, anil on looking through this inverted telescope at the 
window bars, you find {keeping both eyes open) that three of the squares of glass 
are exactly equal in length and breadth to one seen by the other eye at the same 
time without the telescope, the two images being brought ap])urently to oveidap each 
other, the focal length of the eye under examination will be one third of the eye- 
glass, or one-sixtieth of an inch I regret that I have not measured the focal length 
of the eye we have been describing, but in the common house-fly {Musca domes- 
tica) the lenses are each about the one-hundredth of an inch focus. In preparing 
the compound eyes of insects, it is requisite to soak them for some days in water, 
to render them supple, and then to wash out the black pulp (pigmeutum nigrum), 
with a earners hair pencil, when they may be mounted. — p. 33. 

As considerably enhancing its interest, we must make most honourable 
mention of the engravings which accompany this work ; they are ten in num- 
ber, aDd,fac-siffliles of the original drawings made by Mr. Pritchard’s colleague 
in the Microscopic Ca6»ne<-~the late Dr. Goring — are most exquisitely en- 
graved and coloured. 

Conversations in Arithuetic. By Mbs. Henry Ayres. 

Souter and Law, 131, Fleet Street. 

The great defect in education, as to the manner in which arithmetic has 
hitherto been taught, and under the hurtful iDfliience of which the great 
majority of the present adult geueration labours, consisted in the instruction 
being composed of rules and nothing else. Now a rule, as given in the 
books of arithmetic, — it has been happily said, — ought to be considered in no 
other light than the corks of which a youngi* swimmer is sometimes obliged 
to make use. There are some who never need such an aid ; others require 
it for a shorter or longer time ; but in no case is the necessity contemplated 
of being always obliged to have recourse to artificial means of support. But 
db most treatises on arithmetic, it would appear that the mere mechanism 
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there explained is looked upon as the be-all and the end-alV’ of the 
science; and no provision is made by which a student may learn to go 
alone. The consequence is, that he is never able to work any examples, 
except those given in the book, chosen as they are, almost universally, for 
the sole intent of illustrating, and on purpose to fall direcfli/ under, the rules. 
But the questions on which he may, most probably, in after-life alight, are 
in most cases under several rules, or at least require some exercise of thought 
to discover which ought to be apjdied ; of this exertion, nevertheless, from 
want of habit, few are capable, and hence, even the little that is so laboriously 
and reluctantly learned in schools, becomes practically of slight avail, if not 
of utter uselessness. 

Mrs. Ayres, a lady most Ailly competent to the task, and of much ex- 
perience in scholastic instruction, has written a hook however, which in 
iit accordance with the present enlarged and improved modes of conveying 
nearly every other species of information, will, we have little doubt, most 
materially and effectively aid in the destruction of this irrational and inis- 
chievous system of tuition. Especially adapted to the use of private families 
and ladies' schools, the design of these “ Conversations” is to simplify, and 
render agreeable and pleasing* to children a study so usually regarded as tedi- 
ous and incoiitprehensible ; and in every possible case — and here is mainly to 
he found the great merit of the present work — to show the applicability of 
each rule to the common occurrences of life. Possessing the art of being in-' 
genious without being obscure, Mrs. Ayres describes tlie utility and mode of 
working the various rules with remarkable perspicuity and distinctness, 
whilst the examples, sufficiently numerous, amply to elucidate the diverse 
bearings of each separate branch of the science, are aptly, and, in no in- 
stance, unanalogously selected. We have, consequently, a manual presenting 
to the youthful student, a practically clear and progressive view of Arith- 
metic, systematic and comprehensive in its plan, — ascending carefully and 
gradually from the first principles and simple elements to the higher and 
more complex rules, — sufficiently extensive in its compass, and lucid and un- 
technical in its style 

Highly, however, as we estimate the publication, which is, in our opinion, 
infinitely superior to any book of its class with wliich we are cognizant ; it 
is not precisely of a kind capable of being illustrated by extracts : we must, 
therefore, by way of conclusion, merely state that its production reflects the 
highest credit on the talent and energy of its authoress, thus exerted in the 
development of the principles of a science, generally, but certainly errone- 
ously considered as beyond the power of the female mind,— and we confi- 
dently recommend Mrs. Ayres's treatise as a standard work, and one pe- 
culiarly qualified not only for the guidance of tho younger members of society, 
but also to be the assistant of persons of a more mature age. 


The Aristogract of Britain, and the Laws of Entail and Primogeniture, &c 
G. and J. Dyer. Paternoster Row. 

This is a somewhat remarkable, but very interesting book. Its editor, 
conceiving that the subjects indicated in its title had been hitherto either in- 
sufficiently discussed or unfairly handled by the great mass of political writers 
in this country,— in fact, that they had not as yet been treated of in the man- 
ner demanded by their great moment, or calculated to attract the attention 
of reformers 4 and, moreover, in the absence of any original treatise, written 
in a proper spirit, on the aristocracy of Britain and the feudal laws which 
support It ; has had recourse to the literature of France, where, as is entirely 
well known, the topics in question have, for a long time, undergone a sys- 
tematic and searching investigation, by a people whose analydcal powers 
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render tlicm perhaps more capable of appreciating and entertaining snch sub- 
jects than any other European nation. In thus applying to our Gallic neighbours 
for this aid, the present selection has been made — in preference to the works 
of the encyclopGDdias’s of the last centuir — from those of the more recent 
publicists —contemporary authors—men of public notoiiety and reputation— > 
of different shades of politics — and who, calmly sitting in judgment upon 
certain institutions of France, that grew out of her revolution, give forth upon 
them a mature opinion, the result of the experience of half a century. In 
estimating the benefits, ** we quote from the preface,*’ which their own conn-* 
try has derived from the disappearance of its ancient aristocracy, and from 
the general operation of its law of equal succession, the same writers^ knowing 
Britain through her press, and most of them from personal observation, seem 
to be equally well qualified to pronounce an opinion on the opposite system 
still existing among ourselves, and which has also, during the same period, 
borne some of its most remarkable fruits.’* 

The authors from whom this series of articles has been extracted are Passy, 
Gustave de Beaumont, 0*Connor, Sismondi, Buret, Guizot, Constant, 
Dupin, Say, Blanqui, and Mignet. Their writings are all, without excep- 
tion, of great excellence, and exhibit an extraordinary knowledge of the fun- 
damental doctrines, and a profound insight into the various intricacies, of our 
various political institutions. 

Short biographical notices by the translator, with a variety of illustrative 
remarks and notes accompany the extracts ; these are concise yet comprehen- 
sive, and assist materially in the elucidation of the text. A sample of this 
latter from De Beaumont’s Essay, we now annex. 

Scarcely had Charles II. mounted the Royal throne, than English society, for an 
instant thrown out of its channel, fell back into it, and no vestige of the revolution 
was seen. Twelve years of reforms, violence, and coups had passed off like 
a storm, of which a day of calm weather is sufficient to efface the traces. In 
France, on the contrary, in spite of the political forms which the old society seeks 
to revive, another people is revealed to our view; it matters not under what names 
these forms appear, republic, empire, or monarchy, monarchial France of 1789 has 
become dcmocratical, and will never cease to be otherwise. 

How is it that this difference is so great in its effisets, when the causes appear to 
be alike? It is because in England when the rage of political destruction was at its 
height, the reformers did not touch the civil laws. They struck down royalty, and 
left intact, the law nf primogeniturej whilst in France a change was effected, at one 
and the same time, both in the civil and political order of thmgs. There the work 
of social reform even preceded the revolutionary crisis. The laws which abolished 
the feudal servitudes of land, those which substituted in succession equality for 
privilege, had all been decreed simultaneously with the republic. These laws 
riveted themselves in the heart of society — in all that is most unchangeable among 
a people — namely, the soil and the relations of family. The republic passed away, 
the civil laws remained. The latter had instantly gone to the bottom of the evil, 
the other hod only grazed the surface of the country, not as the breeze which passes, 
but like a scythe which cuts down what is before it, without penetrating into the soil. 
It would be a profitless act to strip the Irish aristocracy of ite political authority, 
if, at the same time, we were to leave untouched the civil privileges which are, as 
it were, the soul of its power. 1 here are in Deland two sorts of soci^ evils, which 
it is of more importance to cure than its political. What is essential is, to establish 
harmony, not only betwixt the rulers and the subjects, but betwixt the working 
and opulent classes. What, above all, falls to be put a stop to, is* the war waged on 
society by the labourer, whose profound mise^ excites so much pify, and whose 
passions embody so much danger. It is a bad democracy that which is the enemy 
of the wealth that creates its emi>loymont ; but there exists also a good democracy 
which combats the riches that privilege alone preserves.— p. 54. 

This work will prove of incalculable assistance to our own public writers, 
and political economists and reformers. 
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The Overland Mail from India, vtn Marseilles, arrived in London on the 3rd of 
t'ebruary, bringin<r intelligence from 


Calcutta to the 14th Dec. 

Bombay 1st Jan. 

Hong Kong .. 24th Oct. 


The events brought by this Mail have not been either of a stirring or exciting 
nature ; in fact, if we except the qinstion of accelorai ing the communication by 
steam between Europe and India, one round of dull monotony appears to have per- 
vaded the Indian community. 

The arrival of the last Mail from England roused the inhabitants of Calcutta to 
a sense of duty, and that which found its way to India in the shepe of obscure hints 
and ^ to some, doubtful prognostications, has been stript of its flimsy veil and 
arraigned before the public. The inhabitants of Calcutta have been up and doing. 
Great public meetings have been called i the question of depriving that presidency 
of the direct line of communication has been fully canvassed and discussed ; memo- 
rials have been drawn up and resolutions passed; indeed everything has been done to 
meet the emergency of the case, and we doubt not this Government and the Court 
of Directors will support and grant the prayer of the petitioners. The last and 
General Meeting held at the Town Hall was fully attended and the question of the 
oentinck and Hindustan calling at Bombay on their way from Suez to Calcutta and 
vice versa was entered fully into and most ably discussed. The question as to 
whether the steamers, now on the line, are profitable speculations or not was brought 
before the public meeting, and we think that it was clearly established, that since 
the P. and O. Company's vessels had been on the Indian seas the dividends to the 
shareholders had increased, and we do not see how this could be the case unless 
the profits in some measure arose from the conveyance of passengers from Calcutta, 
Madras, and Gallo to Suez. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company, we feel assured, will he too ready to 
meet the wishes of the people of Calcutta and Madras, provided the Government 
and East India Company will pay that supplemental annual sum which, with the 
receipts from passage money, &c., will enable the Directors to pay a fair and re- 
sonahlo dividend to the Proprietary — and that the sugirestion to call at Bombay 
has not emanated from any desire on the part of the Company to disturb the 
existing arrangements, but solely to lay before the Government the several alterna- 
tives which offer for the transmission of the mails, and unaccompanied by any 
opinion of the Directors either way. 

^ The following extract from the Englishman the 13th Dec. will giveasufli- 
ciently clear and general impression of the present state of affairs in the Punjaub: — 

“ The^news from the North West indicate the existence of an angry spot in the 
complexion of Sikh affairs, which we had hoped the arrival of Goolab would have 
tended to eflace. There is, indeed, nothing in the facts related in the Delhi Gazette 
that ought to cause surprize, the wonder being rather that amid so much convulsion 
there has been comparatively, so little bloodshed — but the disaffection shewn to the 
two leading Bajahs augurs ominously for the event, and very plainly testifies not 
alone to their general unpopularity, but to the extent of the opposition they arc 
likely to meet with in carrying out their plans. It is a great thorn in their side that 
their relative Suchait Sing has placed himself at variance with them, because the 
character of Suchait was certainly at one time hold in high estimation, (by the troops 
more especially,) and we are not aware that he stands committed to any act which 
forfeits his claim to his retention. Money seems to be the only hold that Goolab and 
Heera Sing possess over the soldiery, and extravagant rates of payment are such 
that, what with actual opposition in other chiefs and the continued demands which 
are fure to be made upon them by the army, time will, probably, at no distant date, 
relax the ties by which they are at present ^und to support their interests. Where 
supxort depends on money, the least deficiency of means uncovers the real weak- 
ness of the party whose fate is cast upon its constant distribution. More strife wo 
ear will ensue; but wo doubt whether it will affect us b< yond the point of offering 
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mediation — though at the same time we think the gathering of our own forces upon 
the frontier has the good effect of silently staying the additional and increased con- 
fusion which we regard as almost certain to happen if the Sikhs are left entirely to 
themselves. The recovery of the Prince shews that as yet the Kajahs are able to 
reckon on the military at the capital, and the fact of their remaining there is a 
proof that they have not lost confidence in their position. 

** Old Runject has not gone without leaving sufficient traces behind him. His 
progeny spring up on all sides, like mushrooms ; there is a son, legitimate, ad- 
opted, or illegitimate, for every occasion, and now that Dhuleep’s removal has come 
under the contemplation of certain chieffi, we have a Kashmere Singh, of whom no 
one south of the Sutlege knew any thing, ready to supply his place on the instant! 
Within the space of two years we have had Kurruck Singh, Nao Nehel Singh, 
Sh(Tc Singh, Dhiilccp Singh, in actual tenure of theguddee, and now it » proposed 
to substitute another till they grow upon us “ like Hydra’s heads.” But in all this 
turmoil, is the Company to remain quite quiescent, or will they be compelled by the 
force of circumstances to Interfere? We have alrciidy expressed our belief, founded 
on such information as we happen to possess, that the Governor General has no 
wish to meddle with the Sikhs, unless the Sikhs meddle witli us — that he is willing 
they shall cut their own throats, if to do so pleases them, provided they do not 
menace ours, — and that he would rather seek to avoid intermediation than to 
undertake it. We are given to understand that there will bo no hesitation 
in acting if the Sikh troops attempt to cross the frontier, whether their 
doing so be their own deed or that of their rulers — and that it will be imme- 
diately declared — since the proper authorities cannot control them — ours will. 
If matters ever come to this point, we may look upon the es/ablishment of a 
contingent force within the Punjaub as a most probable result, and this would 
soon go to change the whole face of affairs— for wherever our subsidiary corps have 
once taken root, it is in the nature and constitution of all our political relations in 
India that the independance of the subsidiazing state becomes a mere name. Would 
the Sikhs, jealous already of our predominance, inflated with their own reputation 
and success, and always repugnant to the most distant connection in spite of the 
treaty made by Runjoet— would the Sikhs, we ask, tamely submit to this species of 
saddling, with all their variety of leaders whose interests essentially centre in them- 
selves, and who are perpetually struggling in co-rivaly with each otker? Some 
might be gained over ; bnt this woiud only make the rest more desperate, and 
therefore upon a review of the whole case we are disposed to think that tranquillity 
and the future prospects of it rests upon a most slender thread, and that although 
we may escape present collision, the chances, with reference to a future close at 
hand, are strongly on the side of its occurrence. Of Ackbar Khan’s position 
*' West of the Khybur,” we think little. This is not now heard of for the first 
time. At least it has been said that the Affghans and Sikhs had actually come to 
blows in the neighbourhood of Peshawur, but the event has falsified the rumour. 
We never did believe that Dost Mahomed would again incur the risk of hostility 
with the British, and if anything should confirm his resolution to avoid it, his tem- 
porary sojourn in Calcutta was just the thing to fix him. While here he has been 
able with his own eyes to form a good proximate judgment of our power and re- 
sources — an advantage that has not been enjoyed by any other independent native 
Prince who had to repair to his own dominions after being a resident here.” 

A report has reached Calcutta of three French officers having arrived at 
Cabul, but whether as mere adventurers or under any specific engagement we are 
unable to say. It is tolerably certain, however, that the Dhost has taken advan- 
tage of their presence to attempt to discipline his troops. The Sirdar is still ex- 
tremely unpopular, and a short-time back it was rnmoured that he had been assassi- 
nated : tho report, which wanted confirmation, eventually turned out to be incorrect. 
The state of affairs in Gwalior remains in ” glorious uncertainty.” The Khasgee- 
wallah, who has now for some time been a prisoner, is to be delivered up to the 
British authorities. The Bhaee has agreed to these terms, and arrangements have 
been going on for the rebel to be sent to Chunar, but the latest accounts received, 
lead us to expect some opposition from the soldiery to his being surrendered ; so 
that the army of exercise may have a little warm work yet to do. The latest in- 
telligence received states that the Bhaee had committed the Government to the 
hands of Bapoo ^tooleah with a carte blanche of discretional power. The Governor 
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NOTICE TO COERESPONDENTS. 


Genend left Calcutta for the Upper Provinces on the 25th Nov., and the time of 
hie return depends entirely upon the settl^ent of the North Western disturbances. 

The prostration of our troops throughout Scinde disease is a subject which 
has of late excited a considerable degree of painful interest, and a Commission of 
officers has been appointed to enquire into the cause and to endeavour to provide 
a remedy. Scarcely an European throughout the extensive country of Scinde has 
os(^ed the fever which is raging in the country. 

The intended appointment of an especial Agent for the Bengal Military Fund, 
has induced several Officers to come forward as candidates ; among which we ob- 
serve the names of the following gentlemen : — 

Major Hough, Artillery; Captain Doveton, Assistant Commissary General; 
Major Geddes, Artillery; Rol^rt Ijnwton, Esq. M.D.; ^jor Payne, 30th 
N. L; Major Thorpe; Mr. Eat; Major Turner, retired list and Agent to the 
Orphan Fund. We understand that the Votes of the whole army are to decide the 
question, and appoint the Agent. The Bentinck Steamer arrived at Cal- 
cutta on the 23d November, having steamed the distance of 12,694 miles, 
from Southampton to the Sandheads in 64 days and eight hours ; twenty four 
days and six halving been spent in taking in coal, stores, &c., making the voyage 
in 88 days 14 hours. She left Calcutta for Suez, on the morning of the l5th 
Dec., with the following passengers 

Li€ut.-colonel Everest ; Mr. Frazer ; Mr. G. W. Ilobertson ; G. J. Gordon , Mrs. 
Captain Greaves ; Dr. Henry Pillenue ; Mr. C. Whitmore, Co.’s S. ; Mr. George 
Thompson ; Mr. B. Frith ; Mrs. Wilson ; Mr. Goodwyn ; Capt. Hopper , Oapt. 
Saunders ; General Avitablc ; O. Alexander Challave ; Alexander Catder ; W. de 
Chenski ; Mr. Gilbert ; Mrs. Pereira and child ; Mr. Ilberry ; Mr Haugh ; Dr. 
Borghi; Mr. Kogan ; Mr. Flaming; Mr. and Mrs. Home ; Dr. Clark and his sons; 
Mr. Anderson; Mr. W. H. Frith; Mr. and Mrs. Fisher; Mr. Nisbett; Captain 
Montgomery; Mr. Ochterlony; Bev. Mr. Florian, and Monsieur Challaye’s ser- 
vant. 

From China, wo deeply regret to find much sickness prevails that at Ilong 
Kong. 

Angling and Fly Fishing. — ^We have visited Mr. Jones’ establishment in Jermyn 
Street, and cannot help giving our meed of praise to his ingenious Patent Folding 
Lever Handled Fishing Heels, which must, we are convinced, on inspection, 
call for extensive patronage. The superior manner in which Mr. Jones gets up 
his Flies, too, reminds us forcibly of our boyish days on the banks of the Tweed, 
when we have, on more occasions than one, gone home with our creel well filled; 
and we are yet proud to say, the fruits of flies of our own dressing from nature on 
the spot 


L D. L— One of the Army of Exerdse— A Sufferer. — Communications hearing 
these signatures have been received, and a letter addressed to the latter is now lying at 


We have to thank our Correependent who writes from the Oxford and Cambridge 
CM far Ihe copies (/•< tie Case of afacW mi “ Report of the Colonial SoeUty 
the Jfilitary Operatione in China.” The “ Cate” will he noticed in an early number, the 
“ Report" woe raviemd in No. 20 if Ihe B. F, I. Mag. 

Copite of the following works hmw beeti received, but notiets if them must unavoidably 
be pottponod tv «|ir neat number .—The Rev. Mr. Dale’s Sabbath Compamon— 
Seriptun 1>ntht in Verw— The Prince of Walea’ Library— Trial of Pedro de 
Znlneta-Speecfaea of Capt Eaatwick and Mr. SuUiran on the Ameers of Sinde— 
Payne’s Universum, No, 2— History of the Chinch of Scotland, part 9. 
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THE COMPANY’S GRATITUDE TO THE EARL OF 

SCINDE. 

On Wednesday, the 28th Febiuary last, at noon, a special general coutt 
of the Proprietors of India Stock met, in their great sale-room, for the 
purpose of thanking Sir Charles Napier for not keeping the peace of 
Major Outram, the political, in Scinde, and for having, similarly to 
Clive’s practice, caught the Ameers wherever he could catch them, and 
beat them wherever he caught them, whether in the desert or in their 
capital, at Emaum Ghur, or at Hyderabad. 

Even Sir Charles Napier’s military friends and admirers did not 
come down to the court, for we doubt if, beyond the usual few house- 
hold troops present, there were any others to earn their dinner of the 
executive. Mr. Cotton opened the Court by saying that policy and 
justice were not now under consideration, but military service only. 
He evidently merely read the paper prepared for him. He was not 
seconded by his deputy, with the notorious name of John Sheppard, so 
suitable to the Captain on this occasion ; neither did Colonel Astell 
take that post of honour, but General Sir James Law Lushington, 
G.C.B., who formerly on parade, flung down his sword, now stood up, 
and gave his most strenuous co-operation to the vote of thanks for 
shedding more innocent blood wantonly, but with promptitude, 
energy, and courage. Sir Charles Napier manifested his masterly skill 
and his penetrating foresight by the course which he took in reference 
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to the critical ))ositton in which his gallant army was placed, previously 
to the battle ■OfimiMe:' 

Mr. Sulivah declared his most decided opposition to the vote of 
thanks now proposed for Sir Charles Napier. (Here we over-heard 
some Peporters exclaiming ** cut him short, he’ll speak an hour.”) “ I 
am astonished,” he said, ” that such a proposal can be made from the 
Court of Directors, foP it is only the other day that we understood 
them to denounce the expedition of Sciride. In the real position Sir 
Charles Napier occupied in Scinde, I cannot disregard his military vio- 
lence. His own words are that “ under pretence of preparing for the 
Bengal troops return to their own country he had made a movement.” 

Chairman. — “ In obedience to the commands of the Gov. -General.” 

Mr. Sulivan.— No, Sir ; that was to persuade the Ameers ; that was 
optional.” 

Mr. Weeding, (without rising)—** But the Governor-General did ” — 

Mr. Sulivan, regardless of this impertinence, continued his speech, 
**81r Charles Napier ” he said, ** held his pen in one hand, and his 
sword in the other; he never made a dash with his pen, but he 
made a cut with his sword. Are we to have dust thus thrown into our 
eyes ? Am I to thank him for destroying Tmaum-Ghur ? If he were 
to act thus in Britain, he would soon find himself in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench.” 

A Proprietor.—** Was the attack on Major Outram fair ?” 

Mr. Sulivan. — “ No, Sir ; that was an accident. Sir C. Napier 
marched onwards with an avowed intention of attacking of the Ameers 
wherever he could find them. He is the author of the revolution in 
Scinde, and all its bloody operations. His acts were wanton, and I 
will not thank him for his energy. I entreat you not to deface our 
records with so dangerous a precedent — I entreat you not to allow our 
records to be stained by stamping with approbation this monstrous 
injustice^ 1 request that the Court of Directors’ minute of 20th Feb. 
may be read,” 

A ProjMrietor,— “ Is that a proper mode of proceeding ?” 

Mr, Fielder, who had conveniently absented himself from the last 
Couit, being for part of the motion, and agalhst part of it, now asked, 
*' Is there any written dissent ?” Here Mr. Tucker held up his hand, 
thereby signifying that he had entered his protest against thanks to Sir 
Charles Napier. 

Chairman. — ** There is no dissent, exactly on this motion, and it is 
very Unusual fok* our Court to grant our papers to your Court. 1 cannot 
encourage any su^h proceedings.” Mr. Cotton rode a very high horse, 
and waa more than rude, — he was impertinent, if not insolent. His 
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conduct was not becoming a moderator ; he acted rather as the leader 
of the Directors in opposing the generality. 

Mr. Weeding. — Mr. Sulivan seems not satisfied with a five hour’s 
debate ; had 1 known this, I would have come prepared for another 
five hour’s discussion out of the blue books ; but it is unnecessary to 
prove the fallacy of Mr. Sulivan’s representations ; it is not worth my 
while to enter into this, but I cannot pass over his assertion that what 
has been done in Scinde equals in atrocity anything that was done during 
the French revolution. Now this assertion shows such a morbid feel- 
ing of humanity that I cannot allow it to pass unnoticed. I never desire 
to hear the sound of my own voice here, but 1 really cannot sit quiet; 
the mawkish humanity of Mr. iSulivan is like the fiy on the wheel, ex- 
claiming, “ see what a dust I kick up.” 

Mr. Marriott. — ** I shall give my negative. Mr. Tucker told Mr. 
Weeding, that, after speaking for three hours, he had said nothing. 1 
regard the animus by which the general was inspired ; he was bent on 
war. Even Major Outram had said, * I am positively sick of the 
petty intrigues of such blackguards, and unless we take the country to 
ourselves we must be involved in them.’ The General wished this; 
and it was his too great thirst for military glory which has led to 
these results — to these victories and conquests — for which we are now 
asked to return him our thanks.” 

Mr. Fielder. — “ This is not a political question ; it is a military one ; 
and it is to our military that we owe all India. 1 propose a vote of 
thanks to our Court of Directors for tlieir having originated thie vote of 
thanks to our army.” 

Mr. Twining. — ” The motion has my sincere concurrence, and I hoped 
for unanimity; I regret to see Mr. Sulivan oppose it. I hoped that 
all would have been glad of this opportunity of joining in thanks for the 
military operations. He has accused Sir Charles Napier of a thirst for 
war, but there is not an individual in the whole army who is more 
desirous to promote the welfare of every individual in it.” 

Mr. Sulivan. — ” No man can appreciate more highly than I do the 
talents of Sir Charles Napier, but he had the option of war or peace.” 

Sir Robert Campbell spoke quite inaudibly. 

Mr. Marriott. — Will Sir Robert Campbell be pleased to turn to 
the Court.” 

Sir Robert Campbell. — ” 1 condemn the policy of Lord Auckland and 
also that of Lord Ellenborough ; but the latter had the example set 
him by his predecessor. The present is a mere military que8ti<m. 
The only excuse for the occupation of Scinde would be a delight 
in shedding blood. I cordially concur in the motion, because Sir 
Charles Napier was justified by his instructions, in the course he 
adopted.” 
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Sir Jeremiah Bryant, of No Man’s Land. — 1 cannot give a silent 
vote, on this military question, divested of all connection with the 
policy in Scinde, for never was an act more completely authorised 
and approved of than the BatSe of Meanee. Sir Charles Napier 
inspires a Napier for every desperate exploit; look at Lieut. Smith ; 
the whole army deserves such a commander ; Lieut. Smith impressed 
his own spirit on the artillery.” The gallant director spoke pompously 
and in a ridiculous strain for any place less bloody than a tented 
field or a robber’s caveT Who is Lieut. Smith ? Is he one of the 
Smiths of Lombard-street ? whose names and stars figure in the Di- 
rectory as closely as blackberries in a hedge at Michaelmas. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie. — ” There can be no difficulty in separating the 
political question from the military question. The orders of the 
Governor-General were to make war, and it was that determination 
that led to the military operations entrusted to Sir Charles Napier ; 
for, on the 14th of October, he wrote to compel the observance of 
treaties ; and, a few days later, he directed, that any movement of 
troops should involve the forfeiture of territory : he said, also, force 
must be felt to make treaties observed. Surely this is a declaration of 
war. We advance at the point of the bayonet and make war. because we 
are more powerful. Sir Charles Napier did not manage his civil duties 
well. The Governor General compelled him to advance. Whether 
the Ameers advanced or not he should disperse their forces. This 
Court has a right to condemn his policy and his blunders. I almost 
entirely concur in the sentiments of Mr. Sulivan ; but, 1 hope he will 
reffect on the consequences of bis opposition. If you exclude Sir 
Charles Napier’s name, then what will be your vote of thanks to the 
army? No army will accept such thanks!!! I would despise 
the sepoy, the soldier, the non commissioned officer, or the commis- 
sioned officer, who would not spurn such a vote. I deplore the policy 
of the war and the acts which urged it on, but 1 support your motion ; 
for every soldier should be urged on by military glory ; and a motion 
to place a stigma upon the name of Sir Charles Napier will be felt 
especially by the sepoys. I remember veteran sepoys boasting to me 
of their services under Coote ; they venerate the memory of Coote, and 
the sepoy will likewise glory in their service under Napier ; they will 
feel any slight you put upon his military reputation as an insult to 
themselves. As to a soldier in time of war not being actuated by love 
of military glory, 1 hope we shall not see such a thing ; indeed,to ex- 
pect that a man engaged in warfare should be without a love of military 
glory is to expect an almost impossibility.” 

Mr, Marriott. — “ I said too great a thirst for military glory,” 

Mr. Sulivan. — “ Sir Charles Napier had no authority to attack the 
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Ameers, after they had signed the treaty. He had dispersed them. 
Conscientiously, therefore, I cannot support the vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Napier.** 

Colonel Galloway. — “ I cannot give rf'Bilent vote. Sir Charles Napier 
is before us as a military man ; he is an eminent and a great man, and 
1 concur in approving of his military service ; though I may condemn 
the object for which an army is moved, yet, if it is moved ably, I thank 
the general, for his skill and bravery.** 

On the question being put, Mr. Sulivan, his seconder, and Mr« 
Marriot held up their hand against the war ; thus, only three proprie- 
tors appeared against the invasion of Scinde, though it is evident that 
all of them dread the expense incurred. 

The impression made by this Court, is that the Court of Directors 
are inveteratcly hostile to Lord Ellen borough’s administration of 
affairs in India ; they tremble, as feeling their own power threatened 
with annihilation; they know that he despises them. The General 
Court is but the echo of the would be Executive Board. A single 
friend has not stood up in defence of Lord Ellenborough nor even of 
his Lieutenant Governor in Scinde. This rupture between the Com- 
pany and the Crown is very important. Now, Mr. Melvill has the 
option of intriguing with O’Connell and with the League to overthrow 
the Duke, or of himself throwing over board the Company and becoming 
the Duke’s agent in governing India ; he will, however, of course 
pursue the most lucrative course, and has thus already secured to him- 
self and his three brothers, ten thousand a year. 

It was not in very good taste for the Court of Directors to put for- 
ward solely their military champions, to speak on the question of war 
or peace in Scinde ; for, of course, the soldier naturally believes that 
war is the only security for peace ; that to deluge Scinde with the in- 
nocent blood of its inhabitants is the sole guarantee for the friendship 
of the Beloochees ; and that, to capture the Ameers, imprison, and 
threaten them with martial law and military execution, is the most 
effectual treaty that can be formed with them. 

But we view the most important bearing of the Scinde question to be 
its relation upon our own domestic policy. The chairman, his 
seconder. Sir Robert Campbell, Sir Jeremiah Bryant, General Galloway, 
and above all Mr. Holt Mackenzie, all denounced Lord Ellenborough. 
The Court of Directors must be at issue with the Cabinet upon the 
continuance of the present Governor General’s reign in India. The 
Board of Directors, or the Governor General, must be sacrificed by the 
ministry ; for India — passive as is the slave — cannot be governed by 
this system of cross purposes; the home executive is combined 
merely, for the purpose of holding up to public execration the blood- 
thirstiness of their own Governor General in India. 
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HOWaUA ; THE HONG MERCHANT. 

This celebrated merchant expired at Canton on the 14th of September 
last. His biography would iiifilude all the important events connected 
with the foreign trade during the last thirty years ; we shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a fe w remarks on the character and conduct of the 
deceased. 

Howqua was descended from a respectable Fo-Kien family, long 
resident in the principal black-tea district, and his grandfather was one 
of the Amoy Hong, who, with the progenitors of the Canton Hong 
merchants Poon^ke-qua^ Chunc-‘qua, and Min^qua^ were ordered by the 
Emperor to remove to Canton, when all intercourse was forbidden with 
the English and Dutch, at the Port of Amoy. 

Howqua had attained his seventy-fifth year when he died, and for a 
long time had been in a feeble state of health, with an extremely at- 
tenuated frame, but with unimpaired intellectual vigour up to his last 
illness. His fortune is estimated variously, but it is believed he has 
large investments in our own and foreign funds, and we have heard 
that a twelvemonth since, one of the most intimate of his foreign friends 
expressed his belief that Howqua was then worth at least twenty-five 
millions of dollars : except a small portion, the whole is the result of 
his own industry and enterprise. 

Our attack on Canton, during the last war, inflicted considerable 
injury on Howqua, the value of the Pack houses and their contents, 
which were then destroyed, amounted alone to one million of dollars, 
and Howqua then affirmed that the war had infiicted on him a loss of 
two millions of dollars. His proportion of the Canton Ransom was 
800,000 drs. It was after this event that he prayed the Emperor, to be 
permitted to retire from his position as a Hong Merchant, respectfully 
tendering at the same time what he called all his wealth, viz. 2,500,000 
taels, which he said, all accrued to him from the Emperor’s bounty, and 
supplicated the Imperial will to accord him such portion thereof, as its 
heavenly benevolence deemed fit to maintain him during the wretched 
remnant of his life. This petition was refused. 

it must however be observed, that the Chinese Government had 
greatest confidence in Howqua, who, to the last, retained an inveterate 
aversion to new customs and modem fashions, whilst he clung with the 
most conservative tenacity to the old corrupt system by which his vast 
wealth was mainly accumulated. 

Howqua was the guardian and comptroller of the Cong-soo Fund, 
Md the organ of communication between the Government and the 
Foreign Merchants. He possessed vast power and infiuence among 
hiu countrymen, was a large landed proprietor, and had founded and 
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endowed a temple to Buddha in the suburbs of Canton. It was sup- 
posed that the refusal of Howqua’s prayer to retire into private life, 
was owing to the late war, and the claims which the Government might 
have on his services at such a crisis. MCe believe the truth was, that 
besides the undeniable influence llowqua possessed, yet his notorious 
wealth and success was the cause of his detention. The local Manda- 
rins, and perhaps also some at Pekin, were well aware that Howqua 
was made of squeezable materials, and as long as he occupied his oneroua 
post, they could often test his qualities in that respect. 

As a merchant we believe the deceased could be favorably contrasted 
with the most eminent that Europe has produced. It seems almost 
incredible, but not less true, that to the last, he directed his vast and 
complicated trade which almost encircled the globe — alone. His 
knowledge, and even familiarity with mercantile details connected 
with the trade of foreign ports was truly astonishing, sound judgment, 
true prudence, wary circumspection, and a wise economy, were dis- 
tinguishing traits of his mercantile character. 

By our countrymen Howqua was not liked, his predilections were 
American, and justly so, we think, seeing that he was indebted in an 
early stage of his career to a citizen of that country, for information he 
sought in vain from the English ; and, moreover, the monopoly of the 
East India Company rendered an American association preferable in a 
pecuniary sense to any English connection. 

It is alleged by his friends that llow'qua would never consent to evade 
the duties, or smuggle any kind of goods. We doubt this, ■ as he had 
branch houses at Souchow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and other opulent cities 
in China ; it is hardly credible that he could successfully carry on his 
business there, with competitors who did smuggle whenever they had 
the opportunity, and which the notorious venality of the authorities 
rendered quite the rule rather than the exception. 

In conclusion we arc glad to record a gratifying fact which will em- 
balm the memory of old Howqua. Since the difficulties about the 
Opium Trade ^ he has wholly abstained from touching the ** unclean 
thing.” Directly or indirectly, he has uniformly refused again en- 
gaging in this traffic, although he might have added millions upon millions 
to his treasure. This is no mean testimony to his patriotism, and his 
respect for the laws and regulations of his country. As a type of the 
old regime — as a Chinese conservative of the ” purest ray serene” the 
death of Howqua will perhaps be deemed by his sovereign and country 
as a positive national calamity. 
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THE REV. CHARLES RIIENIUS. 

( Continued from page 16. j 

** When this was over, the collector, as the public officer, proceeded 
to fulfil a duty which, I am persuaded, cannot be known without 
exciting regret and surprise. A cloth of gold stuff was presented to the 
idol in the name of Government, and the Brahmins immediately hung 
it around the idol. I afterwards mentioned to Mr. Bell my surprise at 
this ; he shrugged his shoulders, and said, “ What can I do ?” We 
then returned home, about midnight. 

“ There was rain at night, which continued on the morning of the 
30th of May ; so that but few people, comparatively, were seen in the 
street, and the morning procession hastened through the streets ; the 
idol, riding on a snake, was covered by a roof. 

“ When it cleared a little, about 10 o’clock, I went to the largest 
temple at Conjeveram, with my attendants. The first tower is of 
an amazing size, about sixty feet wide, and above two hundred feet 
high, the stone being engraved with all sorts of curious imagery and 
sculpture. The guardian of the temple soon joined us, and we 
ascended nine stories ; from one of the upper of these I took a view of 
Conjeveram. Reaching the summit of the tower, 1 had a little talk 
on religion with the Brahmins ; one of my people was much struck that 
I should thus have preached upon the top of this pagoda. We de- 
cended, and the Brahmin conducted me through all the buildings, even 
to the thre^hhold of the inner temple, into which I was not suffered to 
enter ; they allowed me only a sight of the idol. These buildings are 
astonishing, all being of massive stone. Within them, 1 saw a multi- 
tude of images, cut out of wood, and used in their processions, such as 
lions, which are represented as drawing the idol, and men who are 
placed as watchmen around them. Their receptacle was like a dun- 
geon. The large tank, before the pagoda, was well wortli seeing ; 
clean, and regularly built : in the middle of it is a small square build- 
ing. At each remarkable place, I repeated a passage of scripture, 
suitable to the sight before me ; and, having seen all, 1 preached the 
gospel to them, and having delivered my message, I left them ; the 
Brahmins promising to come and see me at the collector’s house. 

** On the way home, I met with a* person walking on spikes, and 
haying a thick iron staff in his hand, with which he beat himself every 
now and then. As soon as I called him, he threw off his spiked shoes 
which his wife took up. I asked him why he did this ; and he replied, 

* For the sake of my livelihood but suspecting that he did it rather as 
a penance, 1 questioned him about it, but he replied, * No : to get 
rice is my design.’ 
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“ On reaching home, I found a very rich native gentleman from 
Madras, Singa Chetty, who seems to take a very active part in ihe 
celebratiim of this festival. 1 had a conversation with him, in the 
course of which we came to speak on charitable contributiona ; he 
seemed not disinclined to contribute something to our schoolSf and 
gave me his address, to send to him the subscription paper. 

“ I was visited, also, by the duhash, or chief butler of the Rajah, who 
desired much to be instructed, expressing his joy at what he had heard : 
he had already been reading the New Testament, which he had got some 
time ago, by means of one of our scholars. 

** This day, there being an eclipse of the moon, the procession could 
not take place till it was over ; and therefore it arrived before the house 
at about midnight, with the usual noise : we had gone to bed, yet the 
head Brahmins and others came, with the usual ceremony, and re- 
ceived from Mr. Bell the order to pass on. 

“ On the 31st of May, I went to Little Conjeveram, which is about 
two miles from the collector’s house to the largest temple of Vishnu, 
there. It is from this place that the processions always start for Great 
Conjeveram, to the temple of Siva. The feast consists of the visits 
which these hostile deities pay each other, once every year. The 
overseer of the temple, a Brahmin, soon attended us, and showed me 
all the curiosities. This tower is not so high as that at Great Con- 
jeveram, but the workmanship of the building is superior. One hall, 
or porch, is of astonishing extent ; it is supported by a thousand stone 
pillars, beset with figures ; a few utensils of their idol worship are 
reserved here, but it serves principally as a resting-place for travellers. 

“ On one side I met with several disgusting-looking men, somewhat 
like jugglers ; one of them attracted my attention particularly; as soon 
as he saw me he began his abominable plays, which displeased me so 
much that I would have left him immediately ; but, in order to see 
what the end would be, 1 stood silent. He thought to amuse me much, 
and distorted his body in such a frightful manner, and assumed such 
hideous forms, and uttered such unnatural cries, that words fail me to 
describe the scene : and, added to this, were the various colours with 
which he was besmeared. He recalled to my mind pictures of the 
devil painted in all his ghastliness. Oh ! how low has humanity sunk I 
and how abominable is heathenism I If any one has a mind to defend 
heathenism, or to wink at it, or to hinder die introduction of Christi- 
anity among the Hindus, let him go to Conjeveram I At last, to crown 
his folly, the creature took a rope, which was round his body, made of 
rags, dipped it into oil, which was before him in a lamp, and then kin- 
dled it ; so he looked at it, for a while, as though he was going to 
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fight with the kindled rope, — ^resumed his former gesticulations, —then, 
besmearing his tongue with the burning oil, he at last tore the flaming 
torch to pieces, and chewed it ! I stood nearly motionless, reflecting 
on the deep depravity of man, my eyes giving vent to my feelings. I 
could not bear now to look at him any longer ; I therefore interrupted 
him with the enquiries, ‘ Who are you ? Why do you do this V He, 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, exclaimed, ' It is the will of 
God r 1 was the more affected, and told him, * Not of God, but of the 
devil I' Then, turning to the Brahmins around, who were listening in 
great silence, 1 asked them how they could suffer such creatures in 
their pagodas, and even in their presence, if they pretended to any 
holiness ? Whether this was a sign of godliness or depravity ? They 
stood astonished. The man observed that he did it for the sake of a 
livelihood. I added a few remarks and left him. 

“ 1 went to see the other ediflees. We came to the proper temple, 
where they suffered me to come within a short distance only of the 
door. I got into a conversation with the Brahmins on the wickedness 
of idolatry. We went farther, the Brahmans being desirous of shewing 
to me the gardens, which, they said, Mr. Lionel Place, who was 
collector about twenty years ago, had formed round the pagoda. I 
could not but express my surprise to them at the circumstance that a 
Christian should encourage idolatry ; and, after several remarks on the 
subject, I asked them whether they thought Mr. Place to be a Christian? 
They replied, ‘ No ; a heathen !* The trees in the garden were beau- 
tiful, especially the palm-tree, which I had never before seen ; it 
delighted me exceedingly. Having gone all round, we returned. 
During the walk the conversation was friendly and spirited ; they 
themselves, freely confessing, not in words merely, but obviously from 
conviction, that they are in ignorance. 1 expressed my feelings to the 
people, leading them to reflect on their great Creator. 1 told them 
that I wished to give them a flnal address, before leaving them ; and, 
as they were willing, we went under a small building in the middle of 
the yard ; and, all being assembled, I preached to them, from the eighth 
verse of the fifth chapter of Matthew, * Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ The Brahmins admitted the truth of what was 
said ; and several of them, as well as others of the bystanders, seemed 
pleased. On leaving, I offered to one of them a copy of the gospel 
according to St. John with the Acts, bound in one volume, which he 
accepted. 

“ On returning to Great Conjeveram, 1 witnessed another curious 
and affecting spectticle on the road, I saw a man, having his head, up 
to the neck, buried in the ground, with his feet upwards : he had been 
pointed out to me, by one of my people, as we were going to the pago- 
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da ; and now, which was about two hours after, I found him still in the 
same position. 1 stopped and called to the man ; he came out imme- 
diately, having a handkerchief wrapped round his head. I asked him 
• Why do you do this V The man, stroking his belly, said, ‘ For a 
livelihood.’ He did this, not as a penance, but merely to excite the 
pity of passengers, that they might give him money. 

" In the afternoon, I had various conversations with heathens, at 
home : Mr. Bell often expresed his satisfaction at what passed, be- 
tween myself and them, and repeatedly wished me success in this 
good work ; ‘ But,* said he, * I think you have a work before you too 
great, I fear, to be accomplished.’ I replied, ‘ Of course, with man it 
is impossible, but not with God.* 

“ Towards evening, w'e were invited to a water procession ; we went 
in our palankeens, and were brought to a large tank, surrounded by 
the multitude, from the top of the bank to the brink oX the water. The 
idol, with his wife and another idol, was on a raft, and was thus drawn 
round the tank several times, attended by fireworks, music, and so 
forth. Chairs had been placed for us, and seated on one of them, we 
found Singa Chetty, who appeared to be greatly interested in the 
amusement ; the )lajah also came shortly after. The Chetty wished 
to compliment a Christian Government, by saying how kind it was in 
the Company to give such an entertainment. 1 w'ould not allow this 
to be good, and endeavoured to retrieve the Christian name as much as 
possible. We soon went home. 

“ The evening procession came as usual ; we went down to see it 
only for a few minutes. The idol was on a jali, a curious fabulous 
animal of their mythology ; when in the large pagoda this morning, I 
saw them polishing it. 

“ Sunday, June the Ist, Mr. D— — arrived from Madras, on his way 
to Chittur. After breakfast, on hearing that 1 had been preaching in 
the pagodas, he became mightily afraid of the danger to which I had 
exposed myself, and feared serious consequences if it should come to 
the knowledge of Government. Thank God, I was enabled to point 
his attention to two powerful arguments, namely, firstly, the fact that 
nothing had happened, for the Brahmins themselves were glad of the 
intercourse ; and, secondly, the testimony of Mr. B. the collector ; 
however, Mr. D. chose partly to retain his doubts. At ten o’clock, 1 
had divine service in Tamul, in the lower hall, which was attended by 
my Christians, several bearers, and for awhile, by Messrs. Bell andD— 
During the sermon two Brahmins came in, and several other respecta- 
ble heathen attended in the adjoining apartment. 

During dinner, we had again a very profitable conversation, in 
<the afternoon, my Sastri came with another Brahmin, to whom, alone. 
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airftb my people, I expounded the Scriptures. Afterwards, until the 
evening, private conversations on Christianity : one native gentleman 
received ai gospel, and, at the evening prayers, we all thanked God for his 
blessings. In the meantime, the processions disturbed us not a little, 
but we endeavoured to be as regardless of them as possible. Towards 
the evening, Mr. D ■ ■ prosecuted his journey. 

On Monday, the 2nd of June, the car was to be drawn through the 
streets. 1 have delayed here so long expressly to witness this proces- 
sion. Mr. Bell was engaged early in keeping the procession in order, 
and in taking all possible precautions lest this huge machine should he 
overturned, in which case hundreds would be crushed to death ; also, 1 
believe, in order to prevent any one willingly throwing himself under 
the wheel ; but the manager of the feast declared that no such thing 
would ever happen. 

About eight o’clock the car with the idol, and guarded by a few 
Brahmins, arrived before the collector’s house, when I went down and 
joined Mr. Bell. It is a monstrous machine, about fifty feet high, 
drawn by about two thousand men, with cables. In all other respects, 
there was no difference between this and the former processions. The 
people shouted for joy, on seeing the idol, making their devotions, and 
accompanying them with all kinds of music. 

I thought that the drawing of the car was altogether a voluntary 
business, and that the Brahmins, who are so much interested in it, 
must surely count it an honour to be the bearers and drawers of their 
idol ; but, no ! the people from the several neighbouring villages are 
ordered here, by the collector, for die purpose. I was soon tired of 
this sight, and returned to the house to breakfast. 

1 had expressed a wish to Mr. Bell to have an interview with the 
Raja, as I waa desirous to make him acquainted with the gospel ; 
therefore, Mr. Bell had sent him an invitation, and accordingly he 
came, attended by his Sastri. Our conversation lasted above an hour ; 
in the course of which, the King, as well as the Sastri,put several ques- 
tions, which seemed to be answered to their satisfaction. The Raja, in 
particular, admitted the truth of a proposition, the instant he ap- 
prehended the proper grounds on which it rested, pointing them out 
to his Sastri.* 

1 left Conjeveram at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 1 wondered at all 
that had 6ccurred in this seat of Satan !” 

<Next day, Ms. Rhenius travelled through a pleasant garden planted 

• The East India Company’s Oov^|mment, at Madras, had hunted down this 
x^alWah from the throne of Travancore ; they had put a mce of 100,000 rupees 
-Upon his head, which the late Judge Baber claimed. The Raja was a state 
• prisoner at Chmglq>ut.— [Ed. R F. I. Mag.] * 
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by Mr. Lionel Place; and, for the 4th of June, at liigbt, 

Madras, all well. 

“ On the 14th of June, hearing that the prisoners in the jail are tb 
embark to-morrow, I hastened to them this afternoon to give them my 
parting address ; they were glad to see me and with great attention they 
listened to my remarks on the Lord’s prayer, and on their own peculiar 
situation. They received the Testaments with great feeling ; one was 
given to Kannappen, the head of the party who have to remain fourteen 
years in banishment ; the other 1 gave to Sole! ; both these persons I 
charged to read the Scriptures, and to pray with their companions, both 
on board and in their exile ; to do which they expressed great willingness. 
1 informed them of the dangers, the temptations, the difficulties, the 
persecutions they will meet with ; but called upon them to look to 
Jesus. One of these said, If God spares our lives, and if we return 
to Madras, the first person we visit will be you.” They seemed to 
think it impossible that they should neglect the word of God, and for- 
get what they now value so much ; but, I warned them against self- 
confidence. I gave them also a letter to the Rev. Mr. Hutchings at 
Penang, to care for them, as far as circumstances would permit. 

** The two men, above mentioned, seemed to be most desirous of 
instruction, and to have received a lively sense of the preciousness of 
the gospel. Happily, they can read, and thus may be of great use. 
Now, may they go in peace ! and may the Lord Jesus reveal himself 
more and more unto them ! and, if he please, may they return as 
living Christiansfinstructed by the word of God, and purified by afflic- 
tions ! Before I left them, we prayed together, in the open air, and I 
commended them to the grace of God. They requested me, also, t6 
give them a few catechisms and other small books, which I sent to 
them.” « 

On the 25th of June, at Kanniputtur, a Muddellair expressed hiS 
doubts about Mr. Rhenius’ school and the books ; by saying, that 
“ The English are intending to give them another religion, to make 
them wear European clothes, and so forth, as they did at Vellore /** 

** Sabbath, the 13th of July, in the evening went to the jail, and in- 
structed about nine persons : afterwards, spoke with the English 
soldiers there, who were very rude and ignorant, attributing all their 
wickedness to their want of a Chaplain : several of them were Roman 
Catholics ; one of whom began to curse and to swear when anything hap- 
pened to be said against the Romish Church. 1 was with them last 
Sabbath, also, and found them in the same way. ; 

** On the seventeenth of July, 1 visited the Governor ; he mentioned 
Conjeveram, and referred to my addressing the people as they were 
going in procession ; but, I told his Excellency that this was an incor- 
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rect report ; and, I added, that it would have been highly imprudent to 
do 80 ; I also mentioned, that if Europeans, themselves, did not put 
curious things into the heads of the Natives, they would never take so 
many fancies ; neither had I feared any ill consequences, by my 
presence at Conjeveram, until Mr. D mentioned to me his appre- 

hensions. Mr. Elliot replied, ‘ It is true! the Europeans are your 
chief opponents !’ * Sad truth, indeed !* I rejoined, * Oh no ! no 1’ 

he said, * it is better that you have the Natives on your side and the 
Europeans against you, than the Europeans for and the Natives against 
you.* 

“ Mr. Bell, the collector, seems to have given a favorable account of 
my proceedings at Conjeveram, and the Governor expresses more 
favour towards the mission ! he enquired after the establishment and 
our schools ; asked how much the schools cost ; whether the children 
were brought willingly ; and similar questions. 

** On my mentioning, that, on account of the want of funds, there 
remained yet several schools to be established, which had been applied 
for by the Natives, he expressed his readiness to assist, either privately 
or in his official capacity ; but, if the latter, religion should he left 
out of the question ; and, he desired me to make an application to 
Government. I told his Excellency, that 1 could not possibly set 
aside religion. ‘ No,* said he, ‘ you need not ; only do not men- 
tion it. Government will not do anything for religion, lest the 
Natives should be excited against them. You need only use 
the general term knowledge, from which, of course, religion is 
not excluded. I replied, that I would cordially make the appli- 
cation, on the understanding that I should not be restricted in teaching 
the Word of God. * No,* said he, * you will not ; hut. Government, in 
so far as theii;^public concurrence is concerned, can go no farther than 
sanction the teaching of languages.* He, finally, advised me to send 
him a memorandum to that effect, and told me that he would see what 
he could do. I promised to do so, and left him, grateful for his kind 
intentions, and for the direction of the Lord.*’ [Mr. William Bell died at 
Saint Thomas* Mount on the 30th of July 1817, two months after pre- 
siding at the feast !] 

In the month of December 1816, Mr. Rhenius had taken measures 
for building a church in the midst of Black Town, and, therefore, he 
wrote an official letter to the corresponding committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, at Madras, on the subject. On the twelfth of 
Deqsmber, the committee replied that they were then ready to give the 
nuhiey necessary for the purchase of the land; on which he said, 

“ 1 am particularly gratified with the situation of the place, being in 
the midst of the town, and in a respectable street. A third school 
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house, also, is nearly finished. All this is not done in the dark, or in 
a comer ; the Natives, high and low, rich and poor, are speaking 
about it ; some are secretly glad, and others are indifierenlh” But, 
it was not until the lapse of nine months that we find the Company's 
Madras government sanctioning the erection of a church in Black Town ; 
the foundation of which was laid in the month of September 1817 ; and, 
on the 23d day of September, Mr. Rhenius, writes, “ Many of the 
Natives are very warmly opposing it, and have prepared a petition 
to Government, to stop the building,” 

** On the morning of the sixth of October, I set out for Vadadillei : 
I stopped, for a quarter of an hour, at Pali Kovil, where 1 found a 
number of English soldiers going to Madras to the present sessions ; 
there were three female criminals ; others were witnesses ; others con- 
victs : 1 spoke with some of them, concerning the gospel. They 

spoke very highly of the Rev. Mr. R , at Masulipatam. One of 

them doubted whether all men were sinners, and seemed disposed to 
examine whether what the scriptures say on this point is true. 

“ In the month of October, I went to T , where, formerly, one 

of our schools was, but in consequence of the opposition of the people, 
it has been transferred to Taratchi : their excuse was, the fear some of 
them had about their children being sent on board the ships. At 

P , I offered them a Testament, but they were afraid to take it; 

afterwards, they brought the village schoolmaster, who looked at the 
book and refused it.” 

Advertisements in the Tamul language were distributed in the city of 
Madras and in the adjoining villages, calling a meeting for the esta- 
blishment of a Tamul Bible Association ; and, the recent Bull of the 
Pope, against Bible Societies, was translated into Tamul. On Sabbath, 
the second of November, the place of worship beings enlarged, the 
Reformation was commemorated, and the Lord’s supper administered ; 
a great number of people, besides Heathen and Roman Catholics, were 
present : the Bull and a short history of the Reformation were read to 
the assembly. 

On the fifth of November, the Bible meeting was attended by many 
of the Heathen, Roman Catholics and Protestants ; all men, about 
eighty in number ; it was interesting and remarkable, to hear some of 
the Heathens and a Sastri, of the committee, acknowledge the goodness 
of the cause ; the resolutions were carried unanimously, and subscrip- 
tions collected. 

** November the twenty-seventh. An order has been issued, by 
Government, to stop the building of the church, iir consequence of 
the petition presented by the Natives. A sad step !-<on account of 
the Government itself, and the Heathen, as well as Christians. The 
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^ition is, doubtless, unreasonable, in the eyes of every unbi^ss^d ob- 
aeirver. The ill-designing Heathen have, therefore, been confirmed in 
their hat^sd against the Christians, and the Christians have thus been 
openly given over; as it were, to the renewed insults and scorn of the 
Heathen. Indeed, the very Government must be much lowered in the 
estimation of every Heathen. One person, who, as far as I am aware, 
is no flatterer, was much concerned, when he heard of the Order, and 
. aaid, * But, how can Government do so ? they are surely blind !’ The 
consequence of the Order is already apparent, and the Heathen be- 
come more arrogant by this triumph. 1 am preparing a private letter 
to 'the Gpvernor, and a counter petition of the Native Christians. The 
Chief Justice, Sir John Henry Newbold, loudly exclaims against the 
wrong done to us. This petition of the Heathen was a curious one, 
but Mr. Rhenius’ copy of it has been lost. 

** On the eleventh of December, two Telugu Brahmins came and 
bagged to be admitted as Christians ; but, under the condition of rc- 
cetving not less than ten pagodas monthly ; for they had heard that a 
,p,^on of high caste had embraced Christianity, having received a 
present of one hundred or two hundred pagodas ! 

On. the thirteenth of December, Narahari Sastri requested me to 
^ Jjftrike out his name from the list of the members of the committee of 
our Tamul Bible Association, because the people are very angry with 
him, on that account, and will beat him, and his parents threaten to 
excommunicate him from their caste, unless he abandons this connexion. 

“ On the thirty-first of December, in the forenoon, 1 saw the 
Governor, who received me very kindly ; the Church matter was, of 
course, a topic of our conversation ; he said he would not discouragu 
me,— would afford us all prudent assistance, — only we must have 
regard to the present state of the Heathen, and yield to them, to a 
certain extent. 

In the evening, the first general meeting of the Madras Bible As- 
sociation was held ; it was numerously attended, and closed by singing 
a doxology. 

** 1818, January 2nd — Some days ago 1 had made an application 
for a passport to Chingleput, Vellore, and Arcot. The secretary to 
Government sent me an answer to day, that my application must first 
be laid before the Governor-in-council. This will delay my journey. 

January 6th. — Received a pleasing letter from the prisoners who 
were lately transported to Penang. 

, January 14th. — This morning we saw a pandaram, with a curious 
iron upon his neck; 1 sent for him. He came, and says that he is 
from Negapatam, where he wishes to build a temple to Supramannian, 
fpr which purpose he is collecting money among the people, and in 
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order to incline them to give, he had put this iron grating on his neck ; 
it is a great nuisance to him, for, as he cannot lie down, it gives him 
neither rest at night nor any comfort in eating ; he has already gone 
about in this uncomfortable manner two years, and has collected about 
five hundred pagodas — now, he wants five hundred more, which, if any 
one will give to him at once, will release him from the yoke. ‘ This 
arigardam is an iron grating, above two feet square, with a bell in each 
corner ; in the middle the head sticks out ; it fits only the neck, and 
must have been forged by the smith upon his body ; he cannot take it 
^ofT, unless it be broken. He listened with pleasure to what I told him, 
and willingly took a tract on True Wisdom, along with him.” 

It was not until the second of February 1818, that Mr. Rhenius was 
able to set out on his journey to the westward. At Ghittur, he met 
with Mr. Dacre, the judge, who had long resided there ; he was well 
known as an old Madras civilian, and as a most zealous and benevolent 
Christian ; possessed, moreover, of considerable private property, he 
was enabled do much for the glory of his heavenly master : he entirely 
devoted himself, his time, and his money, to spend and be spent, for 
the good of the natives and in their service. He seemed to be effect- 
ing a vast deal of good amongst the heathen ; many of whom had 
embraced Christianity ; about twenty of them assembled at Mr. 
Harper's house, where Mr. Rhenius met them. 

Near Arnee, at Rajnatpuram, lives the descendant of the kings, who 
formerly reigned there, but now only in possession of seven villages ; 
this Rajah waited on m/. Rhenius, and received a copy of a gospel. At 

the village of V , our missionary wished to see the working of the 

machinery in the weaver’s houses, but this was a rather difilcult 
matter, for the women and children fled from the European in all direc- 
tions. At Trivalur, on examining the schools, some of the parents 
expressed their foolish fears regarding the intention of its founders. 
In the evening of the 21st of February, Mr. Rhenius arrived at his 
home in Madras. 

On Monday, the 15th of June, Mr. Rhenius wrote to the secretary 
of Government for a passport, in order to set out to the northwards on 
the 22d inst. ; but not receiving any answer, on the 19th, he reminded 
him of his request ; to which he replied that he could not give a pass- 
port, without permission from the Council, which had not been held 
since the request was made. This prevented him from setting out on 
his tour on the Monday, as proposed. 
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THE CASE OF LIEUT. HOLLIS. 

** I TOif to God, Sir, your case is a reproach to the Service*, the injastice you 
have met with is so flagrant.'* — Smollbtt. 

5, Sussex Terrace, Old Brompton, 
February 14th, 1844. 

Homourabls Sint ,— a letter addressed by me to the Secretary, for 
your consideraUon, on the 15th of last November, was replied to on 
the 8th instant. 

According to competent opinions submitted to yon, (which have not 
been impugned,) the General Court-Martial, by which I was dismissed 
the Service, was holden under an illegal warrant, it being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament* regulating the appointment of 
courts martial, for the commander»in-chief of one presidency to convene 
a court-martial for the trial of an officer " of or belonging to " another 
presidency, which was done in my case by His Excellency Sir Thos. 
M'Mahon, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. Under these circum- 
stances, I considered that I had a fair claim to the full " pay and 
allowances " of a lieutenant of infantry, in India, from the date of my 
unauthorised dismissal^ July 5th, 1840 ; for which I took the liberty 
of applying to your Hon. Court. The sum would now amount to 
about £1200. 

But since you have thought proper (after three months’ consideration) 
to refuse to comply with my request, or to set aside the illegal proceedings, 
it only remains for me to seek redress in some other quarter. And here I 
would once more respectfully beg leave to remind you, that the sum of 
£70 per annum, drawn by me at the India House since my return to 
England, although termed " an allowance,'' is received as a portion of 
the above-named pay, and not as a gratuity ; for I have, upon all oc- 
casions, appealed — not to your feelings of benevolence — ^but to your 
sense of honour and justice. Indeed, the necessity of making any 
appeal to your Hon. Court might have been altogether avoided, by my 
bringing an action against the President of the Court Martial ; whereby 
damages might have been recovered, and the proceedings rendered null 
and void ab initio. Upon this point I had the best milito-legal advice 
at Bombay, and, fortunately, this course is still open to me. At my 
earliest convenience, I shall give notice, by advertisement, of the steps 
which 1 am about to take ; and the like publicity will, at the same time, 
or previously, be given to this letter. 

In taking leave most respectfully of your Hon. Court, I would 
merely wish your refusal to restore me to the Service to be contrasted 

• 4 Geo IV. cap. 81, sect, SO. 
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vith the restoration of an offioeTf under the following rather remarkable 
circumstances: — In 1809 , Lieutenant James Law Lushington, of the 
Madras Liglit Cavalry, having taken a prominent part in a mutiny, had 
the option of a. trial by court-martial, or dismissal from the Ser- 
vice without one: %e chose the latter alternative, and returned home. 
Notwithstanding this, he was subsequently reinstated in his former 
rank ; and some thirty years afterwards, we find him filling the highest 
post in your Hon. Court, a major-general, and Gmnd Cross of the 
Bath : the remembrance of his early indiscretion being blotted out by 
the record of distinguished services in the field. 

Nov/, as regards my own case : — my trial by an illegal court-martial^ 
your refusing to annul its proceedings and sentence — but more partimi- 
larly the shameful treatment which provoked the offence charged 
against me — I do feel, honourable Sirs, that I have been altogether 
most unhandsomely dealt with ; and I think few persons, acquainted 
with these facts, will be disposed to deny the applicability of the motto 
prefixed to this letter. I have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
so long as I was treated in your Service as a gentleman, I con- 
ducted myself with strict propriety as an officer. But when, on 
board ship, and away from my family, I had ** ignominy and 
suffering " heaped upon me, from which even a transported felon 
would be exempt, the same propriety of conduct could not be 
reasonably expected. My former highly respected commanding officer 
at Madras, General Wilson, has recorded his opinion in the follow- 
lowing words* ; — “ I can declare it as my opinion, founded on my own 
knowledge of him, and the general sentiments of his brother-officers, 

** and those who have long known him, that nothing but the ignominy 
and suffering, accompanied with the frequent provocations — all of 
** them together perhaps unprecedented to any one in the situation of 
an officer in the army — to which he was so long subject, could have 
** stirred him up to that violence of language for which he was aflter- 
** wards brought to a court-martial.’* Again : — I never heard of an 
" officer being subjected to such oppression, and such a system of inita- 
tion, purposely kept up apparently by a commanding officerf and 
others under his influence, so calculated, as in the case of Mr. Hollis, ' 
to drive a man to commit himself.’*^ 

With such declarations before you, and from so high a quarter, I 
ask you, Hon. Sirs, is it not ** a reproach to the service ” that I should 
have fallen a sacrifice to ignominious treatment, ** unprecedented to 
any one in the situation of an officer in the army ?” The injustice I 

V See Testimonials at the India House, from Major-Gen. Wilson, C.B. 
f Capt Robert Mignan, Bombay Army. 
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baTa mat with ia ao flagrant/’ that it is my duty — and not mine alone — 
colemnly to protest against it; subscribing myself, in accordance with 
the above declarations, 

Your most oppressed and injured Servant, 

Wm. HOLLIS, 

Late Lieut. Madras Army. 

To the Hon. the Court of Directors 

of the East India Company. * 

' [It affords us much gratification in being thus enable ', to give an ex- 
gded publicity to the above communication. We hgve repeatedly, in 
vious numbers* of our Magazine, noticed the extreme hardship 
akercised towards Mr. Hollis by the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and on this occasion, can merely express our warmest wishes 
that his present well-written and becomingly spirited letter, may 
arouse them to a sense of the injustice hitherto practised towards 
him ; and induce them to cancel an unjust sentence, pronounced by 
an illegal tribunal, and unauthorized alike by law and practice. — 
Ed. B. F. 1. Mao.] 


ON THE LAW AND PRACTICE 

OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN GOVERNMENTS 

RESFECTINO THE LEVYING OF WAR.t 
( Concluded from page 23, J 

This is the second instance of a war with a nation out of the Penin- 
sula of India, which had given up no portion of its independence, as 
most of the Indian Princes had done since 1802. 

There had been differences between the British Government, and the 
court of Ava, from 1811. At that time, certain subjects of the King 
of Buxmah fled and found refuge in our territory — they were located 
by OUT Government on the frontier, in the expectation that they would 
protect our territory from insult. But animated with strong feelings 
ofanimosity towards the Burmese Government, they made incursions 
into its territory. The Burmese repelled their attacks, and followed 
them into our territory. The British Government tried to repress 
these depredations, and even threatened to withdraw from the settlers 

* See Nos. for February and March, 1844. 

t This very ably written series of Papers we have exti acted, as mentioned in our 
Kumbe^r for December, 1 843, from the Report of the East India Committee of the 
Colonial 
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its protection, if these disorders continued, and refused to afford an 
asylum to future refugees ; but ill-will gradually ripened between the 
two parties. The Burmese Government attacked the Island of Sha- 
poree, and expelled the British authorities. 

The British Government demanded reparation, and received no reply 
from the Court of Amerapoora, but the local authorities avowed that 
it was the intention of the King of Burmah to invade the British do- 
minions, if his claim on the island was not unequivocally admitted* 

The Burmese also invaded the petty state of Cashar^ which was 
protected by the British Government, on the pretext of searching 
for criminals, and their troops established themselves at'Silhet, mena- 
cing thereby even Calcutta. The Burmese authorities were warned, 
that in violating the territory of a state protected by the British Go- 
vernment, they exposed themselves to the enmity of that Government, 
but the warning was without effect. The Burmese also demanded the 
Rajah of Jijuteea, who was dependent on the British Government, to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Court of Ava, and made a demonstra- 
tion against him, upon which the British Government advanced troops 
to cover the menaced point. They violated our territory, and attacked 
a body of our troops at Doodpatlie. When remonstrance was made 
against these border outrages, the Burmese authorities replied, by de- 
claring the intention of their sovereign to invade in force the British 
dominions. The British Government consequently declared war. 

The manifesto published on the occasion stated that our Government 
had sought for explanations from the King of Burmah, but on the sub- 
ject of our complaints he had maintained deliberate silence, which, 
taken with the extent and combination of the operations against us, 
proved that the acts of subordinate authorities were sanctioned by the 
Government of Ava, * • # * • 

The war was announced from the Throne in the Session of 1825. 
At the close, regret was expressed at the continuance of the war. In the 
next Session its successful termination was announced from the Throne 
to the New Parliament. But Parliament, although their attention bad 
been so frequently directed to it, and though there was no^ little uneasi- 
ness out of doors on the subject, took no notice whatever of the matter. 
Not even was a vote of thanks proposed to the Governor General,— 
but a vote of thanks was passv d to the military for their services. 

This is the last of the Great Wars. 

In all these wars the formalities of war have been scrupulously ad- 
hered to ; they have been just and necessary, and in accordance with 
the Laws of Great Britain and of Nations. 

Independently of these great wars there have been minor military 
operations. 
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Your Sub-Committee, anxious conscientiously to fulfil the duty im- 
posed upon them, and to remove all misconceptions as to the legality 
of OUT acts in India, have examined and find that in these the Indian 
Government has, equally as in greater events, been guiltless of any 
infraction of the Laws of Nations, or of the formalities of war. 

Thus, during the who'.e period that we have undertaken to review, 
whether in respect to great wars, or to minor military operations, we find 
that the Resolutions of the House of Commons of 1782, have realized 
their intended effects, that wars of aggression have been prevented, and 
that in wars just and necessary, the conditions have been observed which 
the Law of Parliament had imposed, and the honour and character of 
Britain required. Thus had our name been retrieved in India, after 
it had been deeply stained, and our power consolidated, after it had 
been shaken to its foundations. 

Your Sub-Committee have also to remark that the termination of 
hostilities with each Prince, and a return to a state of peace, was an- 
nounced with solemnities similar to those with which the Government 
announced the breaking out of the war and the recourse to arms. These 
solemnities being in every respect the same as those observed by the 
Government at home. 

In summing up, your Sub-Committee beg to observe, that the inter- 
vention of the House of Commons in 1782, arrested most frightful cor- 
ruption and malversation in the internal government of India, together 
with wars waged for ambition or speculation ; and in all probability a 
few years would have seen the extinction of our dominion in India, 
had it not been for the wise and upright resolutions of the House of 
Commons, and its vigour in following them up, by the impeachment of 
the Governor-General. From that period, there has been in India 
subordination in the service, integrity of the servants in the administra- 
tion of the internal affairs of the Company, and observance of the law 
of England and of nations in the intercourse, compacts, and wars of the 
Indian Government. 

The grounds of these wars were violations on the part of the Indian 
princes, of our perfect rights without which, as Yattel remarks, no 
war can be just : viz. Either connection for hostile purposes with an 
enemy, that is, with a state at war with Great Britain ; or breach of 
positive compact ; or invasion, or threatened invasion of our territory, 
or that of our allies, whose security was necessary to our own. No 
war was waged without these grounds, or on the vague surmise of 
their existence. No war was undertaken without communications 
made, explanations required, grievances alleged, redress demanded, 
ultimatum presented, and war declared. 
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Contrasted with this, the Aifghans had not afforded us any ground 
for war. We “ had not so much as an apparent cause.” They had 
not invaded our territory ; there was no surmise that they intended to 
do so. England had no enemy with whom their connection could 
afford grounds of inquietude, far less justification for war. And had 
there existed grounds for suspicion, no explanations were demanded, 
no grievances stated, no redress required, no ultimatum presented, 
stating the alternative by which war might be averted. There was no 
declaration of war. 

With respect to the declaration of Simla, which has been somewhere 
spoken of as a declaration of war, it may suffice to say, it is a paper 
without any form of public, legal, or diplomatic character. It is a 
jumble of false and irrelevant propositions. There is nothing alleged 
against the Aifghans, which, if substantiated, could bear the character 
of a grievance. There is no redress whatever required of them ; and 
the word war is not so much as mentioned. 

Therefore is the assault on the Aifghans as completely a deviation 
from the practice of the Governors-General of India, since the year 
1782, as it is a violation of the constitution of Great Britain and laws 
of nations. 

To veil the absence of justice and violation of forms on the part of 
the Governor-General, to veil similar violations of right and of law, by 
the government of this country sanctioning this act, or originally com- 
manding it, a pretender was set up. 

Had Shah Shoojah been a prince in arms, contending with opponents 
in his own country, the Governor-General could have taken part neither 
with him nor against him, unless England’s interests had been injured, 
and unless she had proceeded according to the forms, not of civilized 
only, but of all communities which have received the name and style of 
nations, to demand redress, to require atonement, and to proclaim war. 
But Shah Shoojah was a refugee in our territory, dependent on our 
bounty, put forward by us, and by us alone. Instead therefore of the 
pretext serving ^o excuse the omission of the legal forms, the use of 
such a pretext stamps a war, already the most illegal and the most 
unjust as against the people whom we have assailed, as no less deceit- 
ful and fraudulent in respect to the nation by whose government it has 
been waged. 

Had Shah Shoojah been the legitimate sovereign of the Affgbans, we 
were committed against his rights by the recognition of the princes who 
were in possession ; and had it been desirable for us to make Shah 
Shoojah strong, we took the very course which must have debased and 
degraded him in the estimation of his countrymen, by associating him 
with their political, religious, and detested foes, the Sikhs ; and further, 
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by exhibiting him as dependent upon British support after we had made 
ourselves execrable to the Affghans. These remarks are made not as 
touching in any degree the question between England and the Afghans, 
which is one of nations and not of sovereigns, but as shewing in every 
point the falsehood of the pretext, advanced as the motive of our acts» 
and the deviation of the steps which wc took, from the end which we 
professed to have in view. 

By the results that have followed from the neglect of these forms 
their value is brought into evidence. 

Declarations of war are necessary, 1st. That the nation whose Go- 
vernment has inflicted injury, may be aware of the reasons for which it 
is assailed ; 2nd. That the subjects of the Government commencing 
this war, may understand w^by they have to make war ; 3rd. That all 
nations may know which side is just, and which unjust, and that thus 
every check may be placed on ambition, violence, and injustice. 

In the absence of such a declaration, the Affghans know not why 
they are assailed, England is unconscious whether she is at war or not, 
and all other nations must condemn England, even if her grounds are 
just. 

The Government that planned this war, on the pretext of maintain- 
ing the rights of Shah Shoojah, has given indications of intentions in- 
compatible with these rights, having designated Afghanistan a portion 
of the Indian Empire. Whilst again the Minister, more especially 
entrusted with this branch of British interests, has declared to the 
House of Commons that this war was waged without any intention of 
aggrandisement or ambition. 

To the absence of legal forms, has thus been united the presence of 
contradictory language and thus has faith in the British Government 
been annihilated. Whilst the objects of the Government are incom- 
prehensible and unfathomable to its own subjects, its words and its 
acts have been received by foreign nations as indications, on the part of 
the British nation itself, of lawless and extravagant ambition, losing for 
England her chief position, which was the respect of nations, and her 
chief strength, which is the confidence of the weaker powers of the 
world, in the support which she has hitherto been in the condition of 
affording to them against the violence of other great states. This con- 
sideration is one immediately connected with our position in India, as 
the weakening of our strength, and far more the weakening of our cha- 
racter in Europe, must react upon the tenure by which we hold our 
Indian dominions, and this reaction comes at a time when in India 
itsdf these unjust and criminal wars, even if they had been wars de- 
signed and planned with a view to the extension of our dominion, 

could not by any temporary success,’* in the language of the House 
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or Common in 1782, “have compensated for the loss of a pre-eminence 
which we had attained by a character for moderation and justice.*’ 

We cannot conclude this Report without recalling an incident from 
our past history bearing a most striking analogy to recent events. In 
17t7 the Bombay Government, for purposes only of aggrandisement 
and peculation, invaded the territory of Poonah, on the pretext of 
setting up a more legitimate Pcishwa, and that, after having recognized 
the authority of the de facto Pcishwa. The Bombay Government de- 
clared, that the Pretender, by name Ragoba, was universally popular 
and would be received with open arms. The Bombay Government de- 
signated a portion of its own troops as the troops belonging to Ragoba, 
who was represented as entering the Mahratta territory at the head of 
his own forces. After invading that territory, our army soon found 
itself unable to advance and unable to retreat, and were reduced to 
the necessity of begging their lives. They represented themselves as 
merchants (a name respected in the East) who had been deceived by 
false representations, and they transmitted a blank sheet of paper with 
the signatures of the chief civil and military authorities, for the Mah- 
ratta General to insert the conditions which he should be pleased to im- 
pose upon them. The conditions he inserted were that the English 
Government should observe, for the future, good faith towards its 
neighbours and abstain from interference in the affairs of the Mah- 
rattas. The army were then plentifully supplied and allowed quietly 
to retire. There did not then occur at Worgaum a disaster to be put 
in parallel with that of Cabool, but also there was not a political 
agent, who when disasters had befallen a band of robbers, insulted the 
injured nation into whose power they had fallen. The Bombay 
Government disavowed the convention of Worgaum and recommenced 
its intrigues in favour of Ragoba, the Bengal Government approved of 
this perfidy, whilst it proceeded to interfere in opposition to the protege 
of the Bombay Government until, at length, every prince and popula- 
tion were so disgusted with our bad faith, that the Peishwa, the Nizam, 
the Rajah of Berar, and Hyder Ali were all combined in a formidable 
league against us. 

The Indian authorities pretended to justify their conduct at home, 
by stating that what they had done had been with the view of counte- 
racting French intrigue, England then being at war with France, be- 
cause a Chevalier de St. Lubin was at the Court of Poonah. This 
agent was dismissed without his proposals being even listened to, 
and Mr. Dundas in his report declared, that if France had acquired 
any influence, it would have to be attributed to the acts of the Indian 

lirlthh Friend of India Mag^ Vol. V. No. 27. • 
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Government. The war produced by these causes exhausted the Indian 
treasury, to meet the exigencies of which Mr. W. Hastings bad recourse 
to that violence and extortion, which aroused against him public indig- 
nation in England. 

The recent aggressions in Central Asia are a repetition of those acts 
which, when perpetrated in India itself and by Indian authorities, 
called down on the heads of their authors public reprobation, and 
which, though reversed by the authority and integrity of a British Par- 
liament, entailed upon us those subsequent wars in India, which, while 
necessary as measures of self defence, became so, solely through pre- 
vious loss of character. But now those crimes are reiterated on a 
larger theatre, they do not threaten us with a league of Indian princes 
only, but with one of Indian princes and Asiatic neighbours, with a 
league between them and a powerful empire, designated at once a 
great European and Asiatic State, whose intrigues and designs the 
English Government has already officially asserted to be dangerous to 
India. In the former period it was the Indian Government that was 
guilty alone of these acts ; the British Government and Parliament, 
reproving them, punishing their authors and averting their consequen- 
ces. At the present day there is no safeguard in the British Govern- 
ment or Parliament, the Government of Great Britain itself being the 
originator, and the British Parliament tacitly sanctioning acts com- 
mitted in violation of the laws of the land, and its own recorded resolu- 
tions of 1782. 

To these acts have been applied and all but universally, the terms 
" insanity,” “ crime,” epithets harsher than any applied even in a 
xobuster age to any Indian war, — and yet no investigation has taken 
place. No “ Committee of Selection” or even of ** Secrecy” has been 
appointed, and the late President of the Board of Control has in the 
House of Commons designated those resolutions that reproved crimes in 
India, and thereby saved India to England, as ” foolish words.” 

The war we are now examining does not stand alone in its causes, 
characters, or consequences. About the same period we assaulted Persia 
without a Declaration of War, and commenced our lawless invasion of 
China. We also piratically occupied Aden. We* have thus simul- 
taneously outraged every Asiatic people within our reach — the Affghans, 
the Chinese, the Arabs, the Belouches, and the Scindians. 

For the last twelve years, this country has been engaged in hostilities 
in every quarter, none of which have been preceded by those forms that 
render war legal. Such violations of law have therefore become 
habitual. Great Britain, that formerly earned a character for justice, 
by its respect for law, is now in danger of awakening against her the 
execration of mankind, and arming all nations for her destruction, 
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unless the example she sets succeeds in subverting all law and order, 
and converts the world into a ** societas leonum.*’ 

If the English nation sought conquest by unjust means, for whatever 
injury it inflicted on others, itself, and not its Government would be 
responsible. But it entertains no such design. It is as much injured 
by the acts of its Government, as other nations aie injured by the acts 
it is made to perform. 

As the British Government does not profess to seek conquest, the 
objects are unavowed for which it injures England, and makes Eng- 
land injure others. In as far as India is concerned, the acts of the Bri- 
tish Government are intelligible only on the supposition, that it had 
mistaken for the interests of England, interests exactly the reverse ; 
and it is in evidence that in the pursuit of those interests it has violated 
the Constitution, and practised concealment and deception ; and in the 
words of the most authoritative periodical in Germany, published 
long before our reverses, and when this country exulted in our tri- 
umphs — “ The interests of England were advocated in the words — the 
interests of Russia advanced by the acts of the British Minister.** 

Finally, disregard of public law, has been followed by disbelief in 
the practice of honour and justice. These public crimes are not only 
suflered, but justified (if justification it can be called), by asserting that 
our whole previous career has been one of injustice ; inferring, therefore, 
that injustice is the character of England, and that injustice is profit- 
able. We conceive that we have established justice to have been the 
past character of England, and that to her justice she has owed the 
extension of her power and the permanency of her dominion. 
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THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN INDIA. 

The East Indies are at length divided into three dioceses ; namely : — 

Square Miles. Souls. 

Calcutta 348,400 70 , 000,000 

Madras 146,500 16 , 500,000 

Bombay 68,074 7 , 000,000 

Total 562,974 93 , 500,000 

The metropolian has to traverse India, and visit the other dioceses, 
once in every five years, or oftener ; and, in common ivith his suffragans, 
the ordinary visitation is every three years. Bishop Heher was only 
two years and a half in his diocese ; Bishop James, nine months ; Bishop 
Turner, a year and a half; and Bishop Corrie, of Madras, fifteen 
months. 

Bishop Wilson delivered his second charge at Calcutta, in July, 1838; 
he then proceeded to the Straits of Malacca, and other places ; which 
occupied, with his return to his see, four months and thirteen days. In 
October, 1839, his lordship proceeded to the North-Western Provinces; 
during the hot season of 1840, he retreated to the bills ; and in April, 
1841, returned to Calcutta; — during the cold w'eather of October and 
November, he concluded the visitation, which altogether lasted three 
years and four months ; two years of which, he was absent altogether 
from Calcutta ; the other sixteen months having been spent in his 
metropolis. 

His lordship commenced his third ordinary, and his first metropolitan 
visitation in Aug. 1842 ; the distance to be traversed being thirteen thou- 
sand miles, and this cannot be accomplished before the cold season of 
1845. Between August, 1834, and up to his arrival in Bombay, in 
March, 1843, Bishop Wilson had officially visited about twenty-five 
thousand miles. Since that latter period, his lordship has returned to 
Calcutta, and proceeded for the third time to the North Western Pro- 
vinces, for the seventeen months between November, 1843, and March, 
1845, when he purposes to return to the metropolis, and remain there 
till the cold season of October, when he will complete his third ordinary 
visitation of the Ganges — viz,, Dacca, Assam, Arracan, and Cuttack. 
Such is an Indian visitation. No one of the three bishops of India can 
visit the dioceses of his brethren, and return to his own, without taking 
a voyage of above fourteen hundred miles. The unwieldy and un- 
manageably large portions of the Globe which are nominally placed 
under their charge, are far beyond the physical powers of any person 
effectually and duly to superintend. 

In 1814, the diocese of Calcutta, embracing all India, was first 
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erected. There were then about thirty chaplains, eleven missionaries, 
and nine chiirchcs. At the present time, India is subdivided into three 
dioceses, and numbers one hundred and seven chaplains, one hundred 
and twelve missionaries, and upwards of one hundred and twenty 
churches. 

The present diocese of Calcutta was under the pastoral care of Bishop 
Middleton, from the year 1814 to 1822 ; the entire number of clergy 
then connected with it, being but fifteen ; in 1838, sixty-nine, and 
now it is ninety-five ; thus having increased more than six-fold in 
twenty years. The Company’s Bengal Establishment of Chaplains — 
fixed in 1824, at twenty-eight, of whom but fifteen weVe at their posts, 
five on furlough, seven vacant, and one on his way out — was decided 
by the new arrangement of August, 1836, at fifty-one ; in 1840, two 
more were allowed for the Cathedral, making fifty-three ; but, in 
January, 1841, only twenty-four were at work, and no appointments 
announced ; in August, 1842, thirty-four chaplains were in their active 
duties, two more are announced, and four are immediately to be ap- 
pointed, whilst eleven are absent on sick leave. The missionary clergy, 
in 1838, were but twenty-nine, they are now forty-two ; three of whom 
are absent, ill — thus exceeding, by eight, the entire number of the 
resident chaplains. In the diocese of Madras there are ninety-two 
clergy, of whom twenty -nine are chaplains. In the diocese of Bombay 
there are thirty-two clergy, of whom twenty-five are chaplains. 

In the diocese of Calcutta, the stations where the services of the 
Church of England are celebrated are in number fifty-four; twenty-six 
other places are occasionally visited : making eighty in all. Seventy 
sacred edifices are erected, or are under erection ; five new churches are 
progressing towards completion ; and, in the various missions, there are 
about twenty-five native chapels : making, in all, about one hundred 
places of worship. 

Bishop Wilson arrived in India in 1832 ; he has held eighteen ordi- 
nations, in which he has admitted to orders thirty -one priests and 
twenty-eight deacons. In the four years, 1838-41, out of sixty-nine 
Bengal clergy, there was but a single death, Mr. Knorpp ; since that 
time, however, out of eighty-eight, no less than eight have fallen. 

These few statistical notices, gleaned from the late metropolitical 
charge, shew that Britain is at last, though but tardily, arousing to a 
sense of the great national crime which she has so long committed, in 
suffering her enslaved cultivators of \he soil of India to remain bound 
in the hideous trammels of Brahminical superstition,-*the most cruel, 
the most offensive, delusion which ever enslaved a people. 
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BENGAL BRITISH INDIA SOCIETY. 

A SPECIAL MEETING of tbis important society was held at Calcutta on 
the 9th of January last for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
expediency of memorialising the proper authorities on the subject of the 
proposal of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, by 
which the direct communication with Suez at present enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of Bengal would cease ; and the vessels plying between 
Calcutta and the port above mentioned, be placed on the Bombay line. 
After some discussion of a very interesting nature, two petitions, with 
copies of which we have been furnished, were agreed to, and have been, 
we believe, despatched to this country, for presentation by Mr. George 
Thompson to the authorities to whom they are respectively addressed. 
The following are the memorials : — 

To TUB IION. THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GrEAT BRITAIN 
AND Ireland in P arliame nt assembled. 

The humble petition of the Bengal British India Society ^ and of the 
undersigned native inhabitants of Calcutta. 

Sheweth, — That your petitioners (chiefly natives of India) merchants, 
landowners and inhabitants of Calcutta, in the presidency of Bengal, 
humbly convey their earnest sentiments of constitutional attachment to 
your honorable House, as the representatives of their fellow-subjects, 
the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
your petitioners refer with grateful satisfaction to the report of a select 
committee of your honorable House in the year 1837, on the subject of 
steam communication with India. 

That in accordance with the recommendation of the said committee, 
the British Government and the honorable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, did give their zealous attention to the subject, 
and the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company have, in 
consequence been induced to employ two vessels, the Ilindoostan and 
Bentinck, during certain months of the year, for the purpose of convey- 
ing passengers to and from Calcutta and Suez direct, touching at Galle 
and Madras, which vessels have been crowned with success in every 
voyage, and surpass in efllcicncy and speed, all other steam vessels ever 
employed in the Indian ocean or elsewhere. 

That your petitioners have heard with feelings of alarm and sorrow 
that a propos^ has been made to the honorable Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, for employing, in the conveying of the Bom- 
bay mails, the vessels of the said Company, which in the opinion of 
your petitioners would assuredly deprive Calcutta of direct communica- 
tions by steam with Suez. 

That your petitioners therefore desire to recall the subject to the notice 
and attention of your honorable House with reference to the critical 
circumstances just alluded to ; and represent to your honorable House 
the importance of continuing steam communication between Calcutta 
and Suez direct, and of making them more frequent, and in other re- 
spects, improving them. 

That your petitioners contemplate with unfeigned satisfaction, the 
present post office system of the imperial and mother country with 
reference to the greatly diminished rates of postage, and the increased 
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rapidity and frequency in the transmission of letters ; and your peti- 
tioners ardently hope, that the same principles will be extended to the 
transmission of letters to and from India. 

That your petitioners (chiefly natives of India) are deeply imbued 
with sentiments of respect and attachment to the British Government 
and British nation, and welcome every improvement in the means of 
communications, as conducive to the confirmation of these sentiments 
and their diffusion through India. Many of your Native petitioners 
possess a knowledge of the English language and highly appreciate its 
treasures of science and literature ; and some of them have commercial 
relations and correpondence with Great Britain, in respect of which 
they regard a direct steam communication between Suez and Calcutta 
as of very great importance — as no less important in its tendency at 
once to excite and gratify the reciprocal curiosity of the people of Great 
Britain and of India, to become better acquainted with one another, 
and with their respective laws, institutions, religions, and manners. To 
these advantages your petitioners add, as of vital importance, the in- 
creased influence which the public opinion of Great Britain may proba- 
bly exert over the principles and policy of the Indian Government, 
when the geographical distance of India is practically abridged by in- 
creased rapidity of inter-communication ; which your petitioners also 
regard as of great importance in increasing the power of the Board of 
Control and the honorable Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany over the Government of the country. 

Thus strongly impressed with the advantages of frequent and speedy 
communication, your petitioners humbly pray your honorable House to 
bestow such attention to the subject as may prevent the adoption of 
any plan which might by possibility deprive the inhabitants of Bengal of 
any advantages which they at present enjoy in the direct communication 
between Suez and Calcutta, and that your honorable house will take 
such measures as may be conducive to the establishment of monthly 
communications by steam throughout the year to and from Calcutta and 
Suez direct, and to cause the transmission of letters by the same direct 
line, instead of circuitously by Bombay. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Calcutta, the January 1844. 

To THE Hon. the Court op Directors of the East India Company. 
The Memorial vf the Bengal British India Society and the undersigned 
Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, 

Humbly Sheweth, — That your memorialists have contemplated with 
the highest satisfaction the encouragement and support given by your 
honorable Court, to steam communication between Suez and Calcutta 
direct, in the annual grant to the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

That your memorialists with the rest of the Calcutta community have 
beheld with admiration, the vessels employed by that company ; and 
reflect with delight, on the success, with which their every voyage has 
been crowned, rivaling in power and speed, all other steam vessels ever 
employed in the Indian ocean. 

That your memorialists regard with feelings of alarm and sorrow, a 
proposal, reported to have been made to your honourable Court, for 
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employing in the conveyance of the Bombay mails, the vessels of the 
said company, which proposal if adopted, would, as your memorialists 
believe, deprive Calcutta of direct communication by steam to Suez. 

That, instead of an alteration of such a nature as that just alluded to, 
your memorialists rather entertain the hope to derive from the benefi- 
cency of your honourable Court, all those farther advantages which the 
existing vessels of the said Company are adapted and competent to con- 
fer on this part of India, especially that they may be employed in the 
conveyance of the mails, direct to and from Suez and Calcutta, calling 
of course at Madras and Galle, and that sufficient encouragement and 
assistance may be rendered to the said company, to enable them to add 
to their number, other vessels of equal power, so as to make the direct 
communication monthly throughout the year. 

That your memorialists contemplated with unfeigned satisfaction the 
present post office system of the imperial and mother country, wdth 
reference to the greatly diminished rates of postage, and the increased 
rapidity and frequency in the transmission of letters, and your memoria- 
lists ardently hope that the same principles will be extended to the 
transmission of letters to and from Suez. 

That your memorialists (chiefly natives of India) are deeply imbued 
with sentiments of respect and attachment to the British Government 
and British nation, and welcome every improvement in the means of 
communication, as conducive to the confirmation of these sentiments, 
and their diffusion throughout India. Many of your native memoria- 
lists possess a knowledge of the English language and highly appreciate 
its treasures of science and literature, and some of them have commercial 
relations and correspondence with Great Britain, in respect of which 
they regard a direct steam communication between Suez and Calcutta, 
as of the highest importance, as no less important in its tendency at 
once to excite and gratify the reciprocal curiosity of the people of Great 
Britain and of India, to become better acquainted with one another, 
and with their respective laws, institutions, religions and manners. To 
these advantages your memorialists add as of vital importance, the in- 
creased influence which the public of Great Britain may probably exert 
over the principles and policy of the Indian Government, when the 
geographical distance of India is i)ractically abridged by the increased 
rapidity of inter-communication, which your memorialists also regard as 
of great importance in increasing the power of your honorable Court to 
efficiently control the Government of the country, and cause it to be 
governed according to the true intent, meaning and spirit of the 
orders of your honorable Court. 

Thus strongly impressed with the advantages of frequent and speedy 
communication ; your memorialists humbly pray your honourable Court 
to give no sanction to any proposal which can in any degree, or may by 
possibility, deprive the inhabitants of Bengal of any advantages which 
they at nresent enjoy in the direct communication betw^een Suez and 
Calcutta; but on the contrary, that your honourable Court will liberally 
and freely dispense a large portion, if necessary, of the Indian revenue to 
improve the direct communication by steam between England and Cal- 
cutta. And your memorialists will ever pray 

CnfrvttUf Janvnryf 18 f4. 



ELIGIBILITY OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA TO HOLD 
OFFICE UNDER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 

In our Numbei for October last, we published the address voted to Mn 
John Sullivan, at a public meeting, in the Town Hall of Calcutta, for his 
able advocacy of the rights of the natives of India to enjoy the patron- 
age of the Government under which they live. That address was 
broi ght to this country by Mr. Thompson, signed by nearly nine 
hundred of the most respectable native inhabitants of Calcutta, and was 
presented, on behalf of its promoters, by Sir Charles Forbes, Baronet, 
A. J. Lewis, Esq., F. C. Brown, Esq., George Forbes, Esq., and other 
gentlemen. We have now the pleasure of laying before our readers 
Mr. Sullivan’s reply. The address was accompanied by a petition to 
the Court of Proprietors, which was presented, by Mr. Sullivan, at the last 
meeting of that body, and is to be taken into consideration at the next 
general court. Next to a sedulous attention to the acquirement of the 
qualifications necessary for the public service, the natives of India can 
adopt no better mode of advancing their cause than that of transmitting 
to this country such documents as those we have printed. 

(Copy.) 

liichings Lodge, 23d Feh, 1844. 

Gentlemen, — -I beg you will accept yourselves, and convey to the 
other native gentlemen of Calcutta, my hearty thanks for the address 
which they did me the honour to vote at a public meeting held in that 
city on the 18th April last, and which I have just received from t;he 
committee of gentlemen in this country, upon whom you had devolved 
the duty of presenting it to me. , 

In advocating in my place in the Court of Proprietors, the claims of 
the natives of India to be entrusted with a large share in the adminis* 
tration of the affairs of their own country, I did little more than give 
prominence to the opinions of Munro, Malcolm, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, 
and other honoured names, who from their characters and experience, 
were entitled to speak authoritatively on the subject. 

Fortified by such high authority, and convinced, by my own ex* 
perience, that natives, from their intimate knowledge of the languages, 
manners, customs, and habits of their own countrymen, as well as from 
the advantage they possess in working in a climate which is friendly to 
them, but inimical to strangers, are not only qualified but better qualified 
than Europeans for conducting the civil administration of India,— that 
from the permanent interest which they have in the country they have a 
better claim than Europeans to be entrusted with the largest share in that 
administration, and under a firm persuasion that shall never have a 
pure or an efficient government in India until natives areihllowed 
to participate in those offices which are now exclusively filled by 
Europeans, I felt it to be my duty to press the subject upon tho 
British Friend qf India Mag, Vol. V. No. 27. T 
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attention of the authorities in this country through the only channel 
which was open to me. 

I shall take an early opportunity of presenting the petition which 
you have forwarded to me, to the Court of Proprietors, and you may 
depend upon my giving the prayer of it my strenuous support. I shall 
do this in the earnest hope, that the authorities in this country may be 
induced at no distant period, to act upon the advice of the great Munro, 
and declare the natives of India to be eligible to almost every office 
under the Government. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

With gratitude and respect. 

Your faithful and obliged. 

(Signed) J. Sullivan. 


£285 PER CENT. AND NOTHING TO DO. 

Such is the present enviable position of the sixteen hundred gentlemen 
and ladies who have their loose cash invested in the bubble stock of 
the old exploded monopoly of the India Company. 

In the year 1832, both the great cky jobs — the lady of Leadenhall, 
and her elder sister in Threadneedle Street — were on an expiring lease, 
the stock of each was at the same low ebb, 191 ; bank stock has never 
recovered, but India stock is now at 285. The Affghan war was made 
a plea for suspending the completion of the Doab Canal, and withholding 
every other useful expenditure of revenue in India, as well as for 
increasing the remittance of tribute, enlisting recruits, and purchasing 
shots and shells, bayonets, and cannon ; this war also greatly augmented 
the patronage of the Company, and powerfully aided to keep up the 
price of stock. Now, Scinde promises fairly with regard to patronage, 
and Gwalior is a new scene for plunder, over 33,000 square miles. 

The India Company was never in a more palmy state than at the 
present moment. One writer seriously attempts to prove, from Scrip- 
ture, that our India Directors are the kings of the East.’* Not a 
word about king, lords, or commons ; they merely rule these isles, but 
the Directors are the divine agents of empire. But even this rank 
flattery is all liberally paid for, out of the treasury in Leadenhall Street, 
.'It the option of the sycophant, either in hard cash, in rank jobs, or in 
valuable patronage. 

But this is not the most galling application of the superfluous crop 
of the too fruitful valley of the Ganges. We can afford to pay for 
songs in praise of our tallow-chandlering Directors, but it is indeed mpst 
vexatious to have to pay for every libel upon the people and institutions 
€»f Ind^ that incense which most delights the Company. Every 
tyrant j^claims the degradation of his own slave as the vindication of 
hfs own tyranny, though that tyranny is the cause of the degradation. 

The quarterly general court of the Proprietors of India Stock, > held 
on Wednesday, the 20th of March, 1844, exhibited in the most glow- 
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in^ colours the extreme insolence of the tyranny of the ** Kings of the 
East/’ for, overwhelmed as India is with mis-rule, in every shape and 
degree, her Parliament was not allowed to touch upon any one single 
topic. ** The Kings of the East” demanded the most implicit confi- 
dence from their own constituents, and the latter could not resist the 
insolent demand. In less than one hour each proprietor had to put on 
his hat, and vacate the general court room, for “ the Kings of the 
East” had retired into their own parlour, by the side door, there to 
chuckle over their own impertinence, and their secretary’s cunning 
management of ])ublic business. 

But, revenons a nos moutons^ the dramatis personae, the corps de 
ballet, corps diplomatique, or whatever else they are,‘ who exhibit in 
Leadenhall bubble-stock market, consisted as usual of Jack-in-the- 
box, seconded, prompted, and advised as us»ual ; and, as usual, backed 
bv the Father of the direction, M. P., but not the representative of the 
Company, President of the Russia Company, and name-sake of a 
Director of the South Sea Scheme, — if that be any honour. 

Then, outside the bar, the Chair had its echo duly stationed in all 
parts of the room, so as to produce the most natural effect, each mouth 
piece being duly labelled ” an independant proprietor.” The invisible 
girl herself could not look more natural than these dear old gentlemen 
do ; but, in our travels, having had the misfortune to get n peep behind 
the scenes of more than one despot’s throne, we are up to trap, and when- 
ever Messrs. Field<jr, Weeding, Marriott, Twining, and the other mem- 
bers of the Bye-Law Committee, pass the word from the Chair, we 
remember the old story of Bel and the Dragon, and also a modern 
miracle, which excited great admir ition in India, a weeping idol, until 
the operative, being disgusted, turned traitor to the concern, and pro- 
claimed that it was an imposture effected by that very simple hydraulic 
apparatus, a syringe. 

The Crown has not the means of thus tampering with a Parliament, 
ergo, the Company only can govern India ! Such is the march of in- 
tellect, the progress of the schoolmaster in 1844. Daniel pitied the 
Babylonians, and like him, we also pity the deluded votaries of the 
syringe, but most assuredly the very next generation will pity this age 
as having been equally disgraced in tolerating the grosser imposture of 
our India Company. 

This insolent usurpation of power convinces «s that if the Pope of 
Rome would but open a company for the sale of indulgencies, or for 
any other purpose that would yield a dividend, without any regard to 
the security of the principal stock ; he might establish an unblushing 
inquisition even in London, where gain is godliness. Puseyism is 
assailed because it is unprofitable, therefore unpalatable. The worship 
of Juggernaut is less profitable than formerly, therefore not so popular 
with the Proprietors as when it was taxed for their dividend. Now, 
they tolerate Mr. Poynder, and even the Chair behaves civillj^ towards 
that Proprietor in the bubble. He was in his place, as a matter of 
course ; he would rather omit dividend-day than court- day— not so the 
Glencal Proprietors, they were all absent. This is the season of 
Lent, were they, therefore, afraid of being tempted to dine with the 
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Directors at the expense of the rack-rented converts of Kishnagur and 
Tinivelly ? 

Again, to our corps — The British Friends of India ! ** My poor 

little fleet. Can these few galleys oppose the Invincible Armada of 
proud Spain?” Yes, the Lord blew, and the sea swallowed up the 
carracks ; they sank as great stones in the mighty deep. And even 
now we see the tyrant-house -list sinking under the weight of its own cor- 
ruption. The general court is reduced to a mere farce ; the Proprie- 
tors will not attend to be brow-beat by the confederated directors, who 
now are no longer content with life-seats, but seek to render them 
hereditary in their own families. 

Messrs. Lewis, Gaselee, and Sulivan, were in their places to do what 
might be in their power for India. But would it not be a better ser- 
vice, were the friends of India totally to desert the Court, and leave the 
Committee of Bye-Laws in undisputed possession of the body of the 
court-room? The standing counsel could then avlvise, the secretary 
prompt, the chairman speak, the deputy second, the court echo, the 
gallery wonder, and the reporter’s box become useless. Silence is the 
paradise of tyrants. 

Apropos of the reporter’s box. We could not hear any one speaker 
distinctly, being behind them ; the reporters ought to have the table 
under the sky-light, in No-Man’s Land. 

As many minutes as possible were wasted in the customary formali- 
ties, only, as usual, omitting the election of a chairman, the ready made 
double-patronage directors of the year being placed in the two chairs 
provided for them, as governor and deputy of the general court. 

The first job reported was that very rank one of billetting on the 
rack-rented ryots of India Captain Pattison, who commanded one of 
the Company’s trading vessels ; he is to have £200. a year, from the 
22nd of January, 1834 ; his pension is dated ten years backward. He 
knows that if it had to come out of the dividend he would never have 
even troubled himself to ask one cowrie. The Company never grant a 
fraction of their own money, but they lavish lacs and croresofthe 
public money entrusted to them. Never was so perverse a government 
imagined ; its function is to gloat over the misery of India, to gorge on 
the poverty of its subjects — it is the millstone which sinks that empire 
in the depths of poverty, famine, cholera, and war. When will any 
native nockedar or country captain experience a similar profuse grant 
out of the surplus share of the crop of India ? 

Then came on the £6,000 which Lord Auckland granted to Jugger- 
naut, in the teeth of all his Council, in wanton defiance of God and of 
all Christians, Turks, Jews, and Infidels. Again, and without blush- 
ing, Mr. Cotton told Mr. Poynder that information had not yet been 
deceived from Calcutta, although the mail travels in forty days, and it 
must be above forty weeks since he mooted the crime. Last quarter- 
day, the Pompany seemed ready to become good Christians, and 
“ assun^” the allowance ; but now the treasury is replenished by war, 
and 4tock u well up, Juggernaut is still to enjoy the luxury of the 
Company’s salaried servants, flapping the flies off his food. '^The 
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Lord of the World** — the God of the Company — is still to enjoy more 
splendour than Babel ever thought of conferring upon either Bel or the 
Dragon. 

Such arc “ The Kimgs of the East’* in their largesses, towards those 
whom they delight to honour, whether ship-masters or carved logs of 
sandal- wood. 

Mr. Lewis was the next on the list; he protested against the 
monstrous absurdity of appeals from India to England, which surely 
nothing can palliate, except the necessity which exists of permitting the 
Indian to appeal from our profligate company, and her factor judges, to 
the Crown here in open court. 

The principal collector and sole magistrate of Negapataiti replied that 
this subject was also under his most serious consideration, and that 
the Board had consulted the highest law officers of the crown, with a 
view to some alteration in connection with Lord Brougham’s bill. Mr. 
Lewis replied “ I will wait to see the result of that Bill ; but my 
motion is for an ultimate court of appeal in India. The Company are 
now compelled to work out appeals to the Privy Council, after two 
years, at their own expense.” 

Mr. Fielder. — “ The honourable Proprietor completely mistakes the 
law, because he is a lawyer, but 1, not being a lawyer, understand the 
law, because I am not a lawyer. The act says that the Queen may 
order the Company to work out appeals after they have been two years 
lying before the Privy Council.” 

Mr. Lewis. — “ That, in fact, is obligatory ; it is tantamount to im- 
posing the duty of doing so. As recommended by the honourable 
Chairman, 1 agree that my notice of motion shall lie over until our 
next quarterly court-day.” 

The next motion on the paper was that of Mr. Sulivan, for a copy 
of any minutes of Directors on the invasion of Scindc. The honourable 
Proprietor, in the course of his speech, said that, “ the Chairman told us 
that the Court of Directors had made a representation to the Board on this 
subject also ; but what is the nature of that representation ? Is it an 
acquiescence, or is it a remonstrance ? Shall we leave this subject so 
entirely in the hands of the executive ? The public ought to know how the 
Court of Directors have acted, (hear) — how it is that Scinde has been 
annexed to our empire, especially as not a single Director who sits in 
Parliament said one word upon the subject when it was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons — (hear, bear.) Not one of our 
Directors has taken any active part in any discussion of the affairs of 
Scinde — (hear, hear) ; although, heretofore, it has been the custom, and 
indeed the universal policy, of the Court of Directors, when so situated, 
to speak upon important questions relative to the affairs of India, and 
to take an active part in such matters in the House of Commons. 
Three of our Directors in that house voted thanks to Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and the other one opposed that vote. The Prime Minister has 
asserted that a principle is in active operation which alarms me ; the 
taore recent aggression upon Gwalior is as bad as the invasion of 
^in^e. A most dangerous principle has been patronized in other 
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quarters. The annexation of Sctnde is a very dangerous policy, es- 
pecially after what has subsequently followed in Owslior, and a public 
vote of this court, backed by the Court of Directors, will have more 
weight with the Board of Controul than a simple representation 
the Court of Directors.” 

Chairman. — ” I am sorry to say that 1 cannot accede to the pro- 
priety of this motion, and that on two grounds ; in the first place, it is 
unnecessary for the public, and would do no good ; and, secondly, the 
subject of Scinde is still under the consideration of the Court of Direc- 
tors ; it is of importance connected with the interests of India. The 
motion is altogether unnecessary. I have nothing more to say. I 
must, therefore, object to the motion — ^accordingly, I resist the motion.” 

Mr. Fielder. — ” I am but a young proprietor. However, during the 
twelve years that I have had the honour of a seat in this court, I have 
never heard of any precedent to justify this motion. No good can 
possibly arise from carrying it, but much harm must ensue. In my 
seat in the Committee of Bye-Laws we have often considered this sub- 
ject, but every proposal to adopt such a principle has always been 
overruled. Our code of Bye-Laws does not contemplate any such 
power. There is no precedent of calling for any protest of the Court 
of Directors against the Board of Controul, and we are not competent 

to do so, for WHAT WB DO ONE WEEK, WB UNDO THE NEXT t ! ! If We 
grant this then we grant everything, and we establish a most dangerous 
precedent.” 

Mr. Weeding. — I am opposed to this motion. Do we possess so 
little knowledge of India (and of the geographical position of Tanjore) 
that when we have all the Directors’ information, we want also their 
opinions, to guide us in forming our judgment ? But I differ ftom my 
honourable colleague (Mr. Fielder) for we have the power to call for 
all papers.” 

Mr. Fielder. — “ I deny it.” 

Mr. Weeding. — ” The exercise of this right is a very different question ; 
this right, which on former occasions I have maintained, ought only to 
be exercised on very important occasions, for instance when our rights 
are invaded, when the Directors are suspected, or when the Court of 
Directors reftise us other sufficient documents. Mr. Sulivan is dis- 
satisfied with his own second argument, therefore now he wishes to find 
a dissent behind the bar. There is so little occasion for this motion, 
that I hope the Court will reject it.” 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee supported the motion, but our want of space 
compels us to omit bis very able speech. 

Mr. Fielder. — ” I said that because I am not a lawyer I understand 
the question, and because the learned Proprietor is a lawyer, he mis- 
takes the whole question.” I find no precedent.” Here the Chairman 
called the speaker to order ; but he replied that he was merely speak- 
ing in explanation, and continued, — ” We have not by practice the right 
to call for those papers.” 

Mr. Marriott.-—” I oppose the motion, for I doubt if we in this court 
can call for any protest made by a Director without his own consent. 

Mr. fSulivan.— ” I am fortified with many precedents; for instance. 
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in 1803, on the abuse of patronage, all the dissents were read — in the 
ease of the Madras dissensions, and in that of Lord Hastings, the same, 
so that there can be no doubt of the principle. The public think the 
Court of Directors lukewarm.*^ 

Chairman. — ** The whole proceedings are yet under our consideration, 
they are of particular importance to the welfare of India.*’ 

Mr. Sullivan.““ Then I will not persist.** 

Mr. Lewis. — ** Is the invasion of Scinde under consideration ?** 

Chair.~“ Yes ; all the proceedings. Then you withdraw your 
motion.” 

Mr. Sullivan. — ** No, Sir ; but I consent that it shall lay over till 
next court.” 

Mr. Serjeant Gaselee asked for any^further papers about the Hill 
Coolies, and the Chairman had no objection, but Mr. Astell told him 
that all papers laid before Parliament are laid before the Proprietors ; 
and if this were not done, he might give notice of motion for their pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Sulivan presented a petition from Calcutta, which was read at 
full length by the clerk, and is to be considered next court-day. 

Mr. Sulivan then asked for certain papers relative to Gwalior ; viz. 
the instructions of Lord Cornwallis in 1805, and some treaties, but the 
gentlemen behind the bar were already on the move ; they had to dress 
for the Queen*s Levee, to be held at two o’clock, and where the 
Chairman, with General Lushington, and other Directors, figured. 
Whilst they were on their legs, passing into their own parlour to refresh 
themselves, after their fifty minutes public exposure, they said some- 
thing about papers before their secret committee, and off they went to 
the utter astonishment and complete dismay of the astonished Proprie- 
tors, reporters, and spectators, who, from the several important notices, 
and the present aspect of Indian affairs, both abroad and at home, had 
come to the India House expecting a three day’s debate. 

Three quarters of an hour in three months governs India! This i& 
the quarterly Session of the Parliament of India as regulated by the 
” Kings of the East.” 

The appeal for justice to the army in India advertised by Mr. 
Hollis in the Times of the 22d January, was not considered worthy of 
any notice. What do the stock-holders care for the soldiery now their 
stock has improved cent per cent in the face of loss of army after army ? 
Next to the death of an officer, his dismissal, ivhether legal or illegal^ is 
the most welcome intelligence that can be received at the India House 
for it adds to the valuable patronage so greedily coveted by the Direc- 
tors, and so frequently sold for cash by their nearest and dearest rela-^ 
tives, whereby the money comes into the Directors* own pocket, without 
the aid of more than an ordinary knowledge of legerdemain. 

The great lesson we have learned by indefatigable attendance in the 
Grand Electoral College of India is this, that the Court of Proprietors 
have the right of calling the Court of Directors to account for everything t 
with two trifling objections, two points which the Court of Directors 
themselves have Tabooed. Firstly, subjects still under consideration 
and lastly, subjects already decided. With these two trifling excep- 
tions, the executive is amenable to the constituency. 



ISO THE NlEAM. 

The overbearing power of the house list faction, is exhibited very 
strongly by the fact, that not one of the score of candidates in the field 
for a vacancy in the Direction, has dared even to send his name in as a 
candidate for the annual election, which takes place on the 8th of April. 
The list contains only the six old Directors, namely, Messrs. Campbell > 
Hogg, Lindsay, Robertson, Sykes and Willock. Imagine the odds ; 
Sir Robert Campbell and the Hon. Capt. Hugh Lindsay, against the 
whole world as Directors of India in 1844. They point to 290 as the 
result of their own able management, and confidently demand to be re- 
elected as the I^ngs of the East. 

And well may Sir Robert and the Captain resume their old 
seats in the Direction, when they see the Crown advised to stultify 
the law of the land, by virtually annihilating the Board of Control 
by the appointment of a single ofRccr, and he totally ignorant of India 
affairs. Prosperity Robinson is just the President who may be expected 
to join the Kings of the East, in boasting that India stock is up as high 
as 290, and that there is nothing more to do or to care for. 

P.S. — Wliilst this article is going through the press, we find that 
India Stock has risen to 290, and seems inclined to rise still higher ! ! 


THE NIZAM. 

This State puppet of the Company is now accused by them of the 
crime of being rich enough to become their prey ; of having four millions 
sterling hoarded up in his treasury at Golcondah ; of which he will not 
lend one half crown to the Company’s agent, to pay the Nizam’s own 
troops, some of whom are six months in arrears, Mark well ! imagine 
the French Ambassador paying the British army. The Nizam will not 
diminish his hoard for the benefit of the State, but tells the Company 
that, provided they secure to him his own wealth, they may do what 
they will with his country ; for, of the coin he has a beneficial posses- 
sion ; of the country but a mock, a merely nominal sovereignty. 
What a counter part to the Company’s own negociation with the Crown 
in 1832 ! The proprietors cared only to secure the lOi per cent, 
annuity, as long and and as well as they could ; that was their sole 
stipulation ; their executive cared only for the existence of their num- 
ber thirty, and their patronage ; they cared nought for the country. 
It is expected that the Company will assume either the richest portion 
or the entire of the Nizam’s dominions. 
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The C11JNE8E War; an Acw'iunt of all the Operations of the British Force* 

from the CommeticcniPnt to the Treaty of Nanking. By Lieut. John Ouch* 

TERLONY, &C 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 

This is a very bulky, but very interesting history of one of the most re- 
markable wars in which, in modern days, wo have ever been involved, 
whether we regard the magnitude of its present effects upon our mercantile 
intercourse with, or the future important consequences which may arise to 
the political and social stability of the Celestial Empire. * And, perhaps, it 
may not be entirely inopportune In our consideration of thft present volume, 
to glance at some of the probable results of this warfare on our commercial 
relations with China. 

Although trade with the Chinese has been forbidden, except at Canton 
and our military stations of Koo-lung-soo and 'I’ing-hae, yet it appears, and 
on good authority too, that since the ccbsation of hostilities, British manu- 
factures, Straits and Indian produce, exclusive of opium, to the amount of 
some l,fi00,000 dollars have been sold at Chusan, Amoy, and other parts of 
the East Coast.* 

Hitherto the consumption of British manufacturers in China has been sin- 
gularly insignificant with reference to its population and resources. The 
declared value of British and Irish produce exported to that Empire during 
the year 1841 was merely £852,570, a sum consideraidy less than the bare 
cost of the raw cotton now inipc rtcd from India, and not one-fifth of the 
value of the opium sold to the Chinese during the last year. But, whilst we 
reasonably look forward to a vast augmentation of our commerce with China, 
as a consequence of our new relations, it must, nevertheless, be constantly 
borne in mind, that its natives are a manufacturing people, and that almost 
every article of import is very cheaply produced by themselves, so that we 
shall have to supersede and extinguish an existing branch of trade, before we 
can expect any very considerable extension of the demand for British 
manufactures. 

Modern science, as applicable to the cheapening of most kinds of fabrics, 
especially those of cotton, will guarantee our successful competition with the 
Chinese, and if, as it is said, the fair Celestials prefer our white long- cloths 
for their under clothing, an early increase in the consumption of this article, 
may certainly be expected. Otlierswill shortly follow in due time, and as to 
any su])posed inconvenience which may accrue to the native industry by our 
competition inducing ilie Erapcn)r to augment the duties: we consider such 
an apt)reliension as extremely chimerical; for, irrespective of the faith due to 
a public treaty, we think and trust it will be seen by the sovereign or his 
ministers, to be the interest of the people, and in consonance with the national 
policy, to disregard any such popular outcry, should indeed, it ever be raised. 
We have heard that the late Emperor forbad the cultivation of cotton in some 
districts, fearful lest a dearth should arise from such an appropriation of tho 
rice grounds. Now, by the extended use of British cotton goods, and the 
larger import of raw cotton, mticli of the land cultivated with that produce 
can he used f jr rice, and it is sufficiently well known that the Chinese would 
rather be dependent on foreigners for a staple article of manufacture, than 
for a similar article of food. 

As a natural consequence also of the introduction and use of British goods, 
will be the necessary diversion of the capital and labour of the Chinese into 

* Friem^ of China, October, 1843, 
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Other and more profitable channels. A very slight acquaintance with that 
people and country will suffice to convince us that there arc many articles (and 
some of great value and extensive consumption in Europe and America) which 
under such circumstances, could be more cheaply produced in China than in 
any other part of the world. The consideration of this subject, however, would 
employ more than enough of our present space, already perhaps too lengthily 
occupied with somewhat extraneous matter; we must, therefore, reserve its 
discussion for a future occasion, and resuine our notice of Lieutenant Ouchter- 
lony*s bo(»k, which may be very shortly described as supplying an honestly 
written, continuous, and connected narrative of the war ; in which the several 
accounts ot events, furnished at the various periods of their occurrence, are 
rendered satisfactorily coherent and intelligible, as well to the soldier as the 
civilian. Such a history was much wanted ; for with the exception of a few 
disjointed and fragmentary notes on the several military operations, incom- 
pletely doled out and, for the most part incorrectly compiled, we have hereto- 
fore had no work, posses.sing the slightest pretensions to mark or authority, 
to which we might refer for anything like authentic and detailed information. 
The present volume commences with a succinct recapitulation of the most re- 
markable events that occurred in the latter part of the year 1838, and during 
1839 — events which led immediately to the formation of the first armament 
directed by the British Government against the shores of China; Lieutenant 
Ouchterlony’s remarks being judiciously restricted to such a brief retrospec- 
tive summary as may suffice to connect the details of the war with the train of 
-causes by which it was produced. The gallant author writes in a lively and 
agreeable manner, and, profiling by his opportunities, for he was an active 
and observant participator in most, we believe, of the scenes he describes ; his 
narrative possesses d degree of vraiseinhlance hut rarely to he met with, in 
works of this description ; whilst the occasional and unavoidable matter-of- 
fact and statistical details arc ct)pioi»sly relieved by tlie relation of adventures, 
alike tinged with the marvellous, the puihetic and the hunioiirons. 

We can afford room for two or three extract**, and, in laying them before our 
readers, beg, at the same time, to commend the work itself —(?a7c//mrc/y, how- 
ever, of its embellishments, which, consisting of engravings on the wood, by a 
Mr. Wigan, are really abominable — to their very best attention. 

The landing of the Britibh troops at Chin^hae, and the subsequent engage- 
ment, were attended with a frightfully wanton slaughter on tlie side of the 
Chinese, Lieutenant Ouchteilony thus writes: — 

Early on the morning of the 10th October ( 1841 ) a strong column of infantry 
and artillery was ]ande(l upon a sandy bc^aeh, far to the right or (eastward of the 
Chinese position, and made a circuit round the base of the hills on which tlu' main 
body of the enemy were posted, so as to get well in tlieir rear, while their atten- 
tion was diverted by the attack of another column, which was landed near the 
mouth of the river, and by the fire of the men- of-war and steamers, which were 
anchored as close in shore as the shoaling of the water would allow, in order to 
demolish the defences of the citadel, and to throw shells into the batteries and in- 
trenchmonts on the heights. A small detachment of sappers and miners, under 
Captain Cotton, of the Madras engineers, having been attached to Sir William 
Parker’s column, the naval portion of the force was assigned the duty of carrying 
all the enemy’s works on tlie left, or west bonk of the river; and accordingly, after 
a brisk and effective cannonade of the works of the citadel, the boats of the squad- 
ron pushed in shore with the small-arms men and marines, who, scaling the rocky 
heights on which they were situated, entered by a gate already partially ruined by 
the well-directed fire of the ** Wellesley,” and speemly made themselves masters of 
the position, from which the Chinese fied as they approached. The scaling-ladders 
were then planted against the ramparts of the city, at a point favourable for esca- 
lade, and the naval column was speedily in possession of the place, no resistance 
being offcrtMl by the enemy, whose discomfiture on this side the river was now 
<»ompU•(€^ a 
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In the meanwhile, a dreadful scene of slaughter was enacting on the right bank 
of the river, where the Chinese troops, retinng before the advance of the centre 
column, under Sir Hugh Gough, in the hope of retreating across the river by a 
brid^ of boats, which had been left uninjurea a short distance up the stream, ctme 
sudffenly upon the head of the left column, which, having overcome all opposition 
in its course, had completed the circuit of the hills, and was debouching upon ^e 
banks of the river, so as efiectually to intercept the retreat of the dense mass which 
was then crowding towards the bridge. 

It is not dilKcult to conceive the scene which ensued. Hemmed in on all sides, 
and crushed and overwhcilmed by the fire of a complete semi-circle of musketry, 
the hapless Chinese rushed by hundreds into the water ; and while some attempts 
to escape the tempest of death w'hich roared around them, by consigning them- 
selves to the strtiam, and floating out beyond the range of fire, others appeared to 
drown thoinselves in despair. Every effort was made by the general and his 
ofRccrs to stop the butchery, but thci bugles had to sound the “x!ease firing” long 
and often before the fury of our men could be njstraiucd. The 55th regiment, 
and Madras liilies, having observed that a large body of the enemy were (iscaping 
from this scene of indiscriminate slaughter, along the opposite bank of the river, 
from the citadel and batteries which the naval brigade had stormed, separated 
themselves, and pushing across the bridge of boats, severed the retreating column 
in tw'O; and before tlie Chinese could be prevailed upon to surrender themselves 
prisoners, a great number were shot down, or driven into the water and drowned. 

The loss of the (/hinese was immense in killed and woundc^d. A vast mob of 
prisoners was captured, besides numerous pieces of cannon, many of which were 
brass, an immense (quantity of camp equipage^, aiiimiiTiition, arms, and stores of all 
descriptions, and a considerable number of junks and armed boats. The prisoners 
were all set at liberty on the following day, deprived of course of their arms, and 
some also of their tails, which, though an accident (>usily remedied by the humblest 
of their tonsors, (by plaiting a new tail inlo the root of their old one) was a mark 
of disgrace that (ud not fall to the province of the victors to inflict, and was a 
wanton outrage on the feedings of the Chinese, which could only serve to exasperate 
them against their invaders. Sir Hugh Gough, when informed by an officer of 
what was taking place, sanctioned his interference, and ordered that the prisoners 
should be merely disarmed, and released without degradation of any kind. When, 
however, this gentleman, who had followed Sir Hugh Gough in a boat, reached the 
shore, the last man of the Chinese was under the hands of the operator, a 

tar, whf), upon being hailed to cease his proceedings, hastily drew his knife across 
the victimized tail, exclaiming that it was a pity the fellow^ should have the laugh 
against tlie rest. — p. 192. 

At Shang-hae, one large detachment of our forces was quaiteredin a pawn- 
broker’s shop, veiy different we are told, in style and extent to the well- 
known houses designated in this country by the armorial bearings of the 
ancient Lombards, but in all other respects resembling them so closely, as to 
render the comparison exceedingly amusing. A very humourous scene was 
enacted at one of these receptacles. 

The quantity of goods collected in thc.se establishments, judging from those 
which came under the observation of the force, (and a very destructive observation 
it usually proved) is enormous. Wearing apparel of all descriptions constituted 
the bulk of the stock of this Shang-hae concern, and as it had to be cleared out of 
the way to make room for the soldiers, grievous havoc was of necessity made 
among the strange collection of odds and ends of which it consisted. Rich furred 
mantles and embroidered ladies’ crape dresses, were heaped up to form a couch for 
some brawny dragoon, whose costume had been culled from heaps of pledges, the 
detail of which deties all power of description » a handsome blue button mandarin’s 
cap, decorated witii the honour-bestowing peacock’s feathers, might bo seen sur- 
mounting the bronzed visage of some hardy Briton, its abrupt redemption and new 
ownership being attested by the blackened tobacco-pipe stuck through an extem- 
pore hole in its rich silk cover, the hands of its new proprietor, perhaps, emerging 
from the folds of a delicate silk mantle, the said nands being still red from the 
deed they had just done, in assisting at the sudden demise of a hen, whose mortal 
remains were being converted into a savoury grill, by means of the broken legu 
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Mid ornaments of a carved satin-wood chair and some lighted ^apcr, torn from a 
book, perhaps of inestimable value; and, furthermore, the said hands might be 
afterwards seen undergoing the detergent process upon the skirt of a robe which 
erst had graced the form of a hijj^h priest of I'ol 

Shocking, indeed, to the antiquarian, the geographer, and the lover of science 
and virtue, were the destruction and spoliations entailed by those promiscuous 
quartering^ of the troops in the towns successively occupied ; for although, in cases 
where, as at Shang-hae, no resistance had been oi&red, they abstained from plunder 
(or loot^ which is its popular nom de guerre') in such of the private dwellings as were 
left untouched by the quartei>master general, the contents of the houses in which 
their billets had chanced to establish them were always looked upon as the lawful 
property of the new incumbents, and treated accordingly, that is to sa^, carried off 
as legitimate ** loot,” if the means of transport were available, and if not, used 
up” in all sorts of ways. 

In this manner must have been destroyed many hundreds of books, which, could 
they have been collected and preserved until the return of peace allowed their con- 
tents to be translated and explained by native linguists, might have thrown much 
valuable light upon the history and present state of Chinese literature, geography, 
and fine arts — upon all, indeed, that is of interest, connected w’th this wonderful 
empire. Couches used to be made with the tom -up leaves of books, tires fed with 
them, rooms cleaned with swabs made of them — all sorts of horrors, in short, were 
perpetrated with these precious pag(*s; and excepting by the very few who had no 
regular and urgent duties to attend to, and cmuUI always command m(;ans of trans- 
port, very few can have been preserved in an entire and available form. — p. 315. 

Of the famous porcelain tower of Nanking, we have a very elaborate and 
lengthened description, a portion of wh’cli wc subjoin : — 

The tower stands in the centre of an elevatc'd quadrangle, whoso inclosing walls 
are formed by the front elevations of several large temples and hulls, raised upon a 
basement story, nqiresenting its pedestal, from which it rises to th(‘ height of 
nearly 200 feet, in nine elegantly and justly proportioned stories, constructed in an 
octagonal form. The principal material is porcelain; f(»r, although it is only used 
to make an outer casing and an .inner lining to the walls, il still forms the chief 
constituent of the fabric, and is the only substance whie.h meets the eye. The 
central mass of the walls is common clay bricks, set in mortar; the porcelain, in 
the form of a plinth of pure white, glazed on the outer surface, and of the regular 
standard dimensions, but with a deep k(‘y or shoulder cast on its edge, to maintain 
its hold in the wall, is built in on the outer and inner faces of the edifice, so as to 
form an entire casing, and to exclude from view the inferior material. On the 
platform of each story, there arc four docirs, corresponding with the alternate 
octagonal faces, opening upon a terrace, which runs round tin* tower, bordiTed 
an elegant balustrade of green porcelain, fancifully diviTsified with figures of 
different hues, and paved with flat square tiles. The doorways are set in a frame 
of glazed tiles, brown, red, green, and yellow, according to the figures or plants 
represented, and although, perhaps, grotesciue and striking, rather than tasteful or 
pleasing, on a close inspection, they contribute much to the beauty of the font «n- 
semble. Overhead, the doorways arc finished by a gothic arch of moulded tiles, 
set in large masses, each weighing thirty pounds and upwards ; and a short roof oi 
the same material, brilliantly glazed and coloured yellow, ])rojects over the summit 
of each story, terminating at the angles with that peculiar curve which charac- 
terizes the roofing of all Chinese edifices, and having on thtur extreme points a bell 
of about eight inches in height, and six in diameter, suspended by a twisted wire. 
On each of the eight faces there is also a lantern suspended, made of thin laminae 
of oyster-shell, set in a light wooden frame, which, according to our informants, is 
illuminated on gala occasions by the priests who have charge of the pagoda, pro- 
ducing an efl|^>jw.hich we could wml imagine must be most brilliant and extra- 
ordinary. Ohl^^jhighest story of all is pla(^ a lof^ oowl or pyramidal structure 
of iiles terminatii^ in a richly gilt pine-apple, which has been 

pronoumfieid^lilf^ many writers, deceived by its lieauty, to be solid gold. ^ Long 
chains of ornamented wjih numerous balls, descend from this crowning dc- 
con^nf^dOwn to the roof, passing through a number of concentric rings of metal, 
whi^;^'camed round and round the apex of the pagoda in a singularly fantastic 
The building is strengthened by a gigantic spar or tree, which passes, m 
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far as wo could ascertain, down a considerable portion of tbo centre, in one entire 
piece, receivinf?, in a mortise at the foot of each of the nine stories, a set of stout 
radiating frames, which support the floor and staircase, and add strength to the 
adjacent walls. The wood-work has the appearance* of great age, but no material 
decay or failing is visible in any part of it, nor in the body of the work itself, 
although, from the lines of new cement hero and there in the outer and inner 
facings of both porc(*lain and brick and glazed tiles, we were led to suppose that 
repairs are continually going on.— p. 475. 

Scripture Truths in Verse for the Use of the Young, etc. ■ 

S. Bagbter and Sons, Paternoster Row. 

We have always been of opinion that, for the use of the young, the Bible in 
its severe integrity and majestic simplicity is to be preferred far beyond any 
new version ; and a perusal of the present work has certainly in nowise 
tended to induce us to alter our sentiments on the subject. Nevertheless, the 
book is, with some exceptions, perhaps one of the best of its class that has 
lately come under our notice. Its authoress, it would seem, has been (or 
many years engaged in the spiritual instruction of the young, and having bad 
5rnple opportunities of observing the effect of various modes of imparting 
divine knowledge to them, arrived at the conclusion that poetry is the medium 
through which the truth can be most fittingly conveyed, and most forcibly 
impressed upon the youthful mind. Along with this conviction, however, 
arose a feeling of regret that there existed no volume of hymns written 
simply on Scripture — a dread of putting experimental truth in the lips of 
those who never felt its power, deterring our authoress from the use of the 
many hymn hooks within her reach — and thus, to supply this deficiency, the 
volume before us has been prepared and published. 

In the accomplishment of this task, the writer has, on the whole, been suc- 
cessful, although her poetic efforts are, perhaps, to be recommended more by 
their rigid adherence to the sacred text than by any originality of thought or 
distinguishing talent. But, the exceptions to which we have previously re- 
ferred, it is really impossible not to make, to many of the verses, the con- 
struction of some evidencing much reprehensible heedlessness, whilst others 
possess a jog trot sort of indigent plainness, amounting, in several instances, 
almost to vulgarity. 

Stanzas, like the following, w'hich we extrart, hut not select, will surely < 
but very slenderly facilitate an acquaintance with the awful and impressive 
truths contained in the holy writings. 

Then in the waters wide and deep. 

He made the fish, to swim and leap; 

Furnished their slippery sides with scales, ^ 

Or gave them strength in fins and tails, 

To guide their way as each avails, &c. — p. 3. 

What wonderful things does the Bible declare, 

Wu should never have thought., if it had not been there. 

That men could be old as the I’atriarchs were. 

Whose histories there are supplied. 

There was Adam, and Canaan, and Enos and Seth, 

From the day of their birth, to the day of their death, 

Lived nine hundred years, and more too, the Word saith; 

Yet at last they all sickened and died. — ^p. 15. 

And Moses did tbo Lord’s command. 

(Now Pharaoh knew, 

Moses could do 

Some wond€*TS with that rod in handr 
H’d seen the feat, 

When it did eat, 

His sorcerer’s serpents up complete.) — p. 85. 
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The funeral dirge of sin*s certain knell, 

Had hardly reached his ear, when 
The poor old man from his way-side seat fell, 

And broke his neck, and died then I — ^p. 269. 

We would not willingly put the amiable authoress out of conceit with any 
one portion of her laudable and disinterested labours, for we well know the 
truth of the adage ** ad ogni uccello, suo nido 6 bello but, in the event of 
a second edition of this volume being demanded, we do trust that some 
powerful expurgatory process may be employed, by which the above ani 
sundry other verses of a like unbecomingly mean and familiar descriptitm 
may be effectually removed ; — they seriously tend to lessen the value of a 
well printed volume of well meaning verse. 

Peregrine Pultuney; or. Life in India. 3 vols. 

John Mortimer, Adelaide Street 

These adventures were written for, and originally appeared, in the columns, 
we believe, of a Calcutta journal ; and their very great merit deservedly en- 
title them to their present distinction of a second and distinct publication. 
The author's name is not given, but assuredly they are the work of no com- 
mon mind and hand : in the delineation of the various characters, with many 
of whom our Anglo-Indian friends must be tolerably familiar, he exhibits an 
extraordinary degree of acuteness, and powerof observation, with an abundance 
of gentlemanly, but not the less pungent, satire ; whilst, in describing man- 
ners, figures, features, and other ** external eccentricities," he notes their 
distinguishing points with skilful distinctness. These qualities have com- 
bined to give reality, and a vast deal of novelty, to his volumes, enabling him 
to divest life of its varied and disfiguring disguises, and regard men and 
things in their own plain and proper light. 

U' ho that has ever visited the Rooms, can fail to acknowledge the accuracy 
of the following sketch — worthy ofthe observant and minntise-loving Dickens 
himself— of Captain Grindaway's famous philanthropic establishment in 
St Martin's Place, where Company's officers get all manner of things done 
for them, without having anything to pay." 

Peregrine Pultuney walked up stairs, entered the reading-room, looked about 
him, saw nobody he knew, and finally settled liimself with his back to the fire, the 
tails of his Petersham under his arms, and liis rearward man in the full enjoyment 
of half-a-chaldroii of blazing coals. Tliis posture of affairs, to all outward appear- 
ance, was favorable to the serenity of mind, which Peregrine Pultuney, like a true 
philosopher, took especial delight in encouraging, for he was in nowise inclined to 
disturb himself, or to take the least notice of certain black looks, which an elderly 
gentleman, who had just come in, with a Prussian blue coat, and a nose of the 
same colour, seemed very much inclined to cast at him. On the contrary, he ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied with his position, and began, with the utmost placidity of 
countenance, to scrutinize the scene before him. He looked about, and saw two 
or three tables, on which were two or three dozen bonks relating to India, six 
directories, four army lists, several newspapers, and half a quire of writing paper, 
with a lithographed advertisement in the corner of each sheet. At these tables 
were seated a number of odd-looking men, most of them writing letters, for it is a 
singular fact, that at least two thirds of the letters written by the East India Com- 
pany’s furlough establishment emanate from Capt. Grindaway’s Agency Rooms — 
a phenomenon only to be accounted for by the circumstance that at this emporium 
or gratuitous advantages, paper, to any amount, is to be bad for nothing. 

Hung round the wcdls were various painted maps of the continent of India, which 
Peregrine Pultuney regarded with an intense interest only to be equalled by that, 
with which he saw a number of men, upon first entering the room, pewe, or pre- 
tend to peruse, an interminable sheet of parchment, which was sprawling over one 
of the tables. Peregrine, who was a youth of the keenest observation, was parti- 
cularly struck by a remarkable feature in the behaviour of all the gentlemen, who 
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stopped before the parchment expanse, and that consisted in the singleness of pur- 
pose, which they all exhibited in writing, one after another, certain words at the 
bottom of the parchment, the object (jf which he <?ould not for the life of him define. 
Curiosity at last triumphed, and he abandoned his position before the half-chaldron 
of coals, very much to the satisfaction of the blue-nosed gentleman, who instantly 
drew his chair close to the fire, and put his heels upon the grate. 

Peregrine Pultuney was not long on ascertaining that the mysterious parchment 
document, on the table near the door, was a thing that is called a memoiial^ like 
lucua a non lucendot because it never reminds anybody of anything. A little time 
sufficed our hero to learn that the object of the memorial was to induce the Com- 
pany to pay their army a little better, which Peregrine Pultuney esteemed so veiy 
rational a request on the part of the army, that he forthwith added his name to 
the document, after which he made his way towards a sort of a high reading desk, 
whereon was a file of Calcutta papers, — the Bengal Hurkaru, or some such thing, 
and after wondering whether Hurkaru meant a newspaper, he. turned over the 
leaves before him, and ascertained, amongst other interesting facts, that Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. were to have sold by auction, six months before, a new batch of 
pine cheeses — that the last Reunion was to have takim place about the same time— 
that Ensign Snooks had been promoted to the rank of lieutenant — that Mrs. Pereira 
had got a little boy, and Miss D’Souza a little husband — that the society of Cal- 
cutta wore very loud in their complaints about the dust, atid that the secretary of 
the theatre was about to take a benefit; — all vastly important circumstances, which 
Peregrine Pultuney did not fail to treasure up in th(^ storehouse of his immjory, 
before he walked away from the reading-desk, for the purpost‘ of learning, from 
some cards over the mantlepiece, that two knives, a peneil-case, and a pocket- 
handkerchief, had been found in the Agency Rooms, without owners — that the 
latest news from the three Presidencies, were such and such dates, Mrs. Wither- 
stalk had opened a boarding-house at Rrompton, and that the addresses of three 
captains and a lieutenant were particularly wanted by somebody or other, who re- 
^luGSted information from anybody who possesseil it. — p. 110. 

At the commencement of the second volume, Peregrine Pultuney and his 
ship-board associates — a merry, but motley crew — arrive safely at Calcutta: 
the dismal Hooghly is hero admirably described. 

What an uncommonly fine thing in poetry is the rolling tide of the sinuous 
Ganges, but how wrolchedly unpoctical is this said Ganges in reality, as you enter 
it from the Ray of Bengal. It is not common place, for the utter abseneo^ of one 
redeeming feature, to nuider it, in the least degixie, picturesque, prevents it from 
being that. ^ It is, in fact, almost sublime from the utter abstuicef of beauty it ex- 
hibits. It is so desolate, so unlovely, so unearthly in its aspect, that as you look 
upon it, you can scarcely believe it to be a part of that world which God made, and 
said that it was good. After a sojourn of months on the great waters, the first 
sight of land, if tlicre is anything about it that wears the least look of gladsome- 
noss, is haih^ by the weary voyager as a very paradise, and is decked out, as he 
views it, with the eye of beauty; but for the voyager, as he enters the Hooghly 
river, though there be youth on his qheek, and hope in his heart, and abundant 
fancy in his brain, there is not one object to gladden his eyes, not one sight to raise 
pleasant expectations. All seems characteristic ef the world he is about to enter, 
where sickness, aud death, and desolation are the grand ingredients of the cup 
that is offered to him. 

That Peregrine Pultuney looked upon the low, barren land upon either side of 
the muddy river, with such gloomy anticipations as those which we have set down 
in this last paragraph, we do not very confidently state; but that he, in common 
with every other griffin in the ship, was grievously disappointed, is undeniably 
true. It was in the month of August, and it rained, as it always does in August, 
with a perseverance that would be highly praiseworthy in anything, or any person, 
less objectionable. The river was swollen and brown; the sky black and lowering; 
and the country on either side looked for all the world like the flower garden of 
the gaunt Fever King. 

It is a pleasant thing to be very young— young in heart, we mean— for there 
are, alas 1 too many, who grow old in th^r very teens; but Peregrine Pultuney 
was not one of these. Suflering and he had never shaken hands, and so joyous 
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was bis disposition, that neither the rains of August, nor the low jungles of the 
strange country he was entering, nor the dirty river, nor the wet deck, nor his 
leaky cabin, could chase the smile from his rosy lips — the sunshine from his glad-* 
some heart. It would be worth wliil(> being a griff a^in, if only to recover the 
rosy lips and the gladsome heart, for the year and the day, which are said to mark 
the period of griffinage. — p. 3, voL 2. 

A chief animating ingredient of all our author writes is the spirit of a hearty 
sincerity. He works his way through bis adventures with as much apparent 
earnestness, as if he were really one of the participators in them. There is 
no needless dallying on the road over which he conducts us ; no dull episodical 
detainments : all his ornamental passages are for use, as well as ornament, 
and this it is that makes the whole read like actual life. The Poggleton 
family^the Misses Gowanspcc— Major Lackywell, the ex-A.D.C — Colonel 
Coleloll—in fact, all the actors in the story, are admirably drawn, and sus- 
tained throughout with the most unerring fidelity and verisimilitude, whilst 
the various scenes in which they appear — the theatrical entertainment on 
board the Peregrine’s visit to Mrs. Parkinson — the account of 

Dum-Dum, and Life in Cantonments, and beyond all, the Fancy Ball at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, are inimitably well described, and abound in humour 
and fun of the joyousest sort. 

Relating to this latter affair, wc cannot resist making one short extract ; it 
must unfortunately be our last, but enough, we trust, has been quoted, to en- 
able our readers to form some idea as to the many excellencies of the work-^ 
a work which will gain for its author a high and well -deserved reput Uion-^ 
and, at the same time, induce its immediate purchase and perusal. 


But on the night — the memorablo 25th of January — which the onward progress 
of our history has now reached, the Town-hall was “ dedicated to Terpsichore|| 
as fashionable novelists would say, and its doors wore thrown open for the con^ 
summation of the long-talked of and much thought of fancy ball Who shall 
describe the lights, and the garlands, and the rosettes at the stewards’ button- 
holes? Who shall tell, in adequate language, the number of wall-shades, and 
chandeliers, and ring-lustres, which were lighted on this memorable occasion, or 
the pains which were taken to render the Town-hall as unlike a Town- hall, and 
indeed^ unlike anything else as it could be, by wreathing the pillars with ever- 
greens, and tricking out the ends of the room with real leaves and sham fiowers, in 
an ambidoiis attempt to emulate the arbours iu a suburban tea-garden ? Who 
shall tell of the ingenuity which devised, and the labour which executed, the gigan- 
tic V. R. at the bottom of Ihe room? — (for the bachelors of Calcutta, with a nice 
perception of loyalty and gallantry, had given the ball in honor of the accession of 
Queen Victoria to the throne,) and what pen can do justice to the tout-ensemble of 
pillars, and chandeliers, and evergreens, and red ribbands, W'hich struck the eye of 
the beholder, as he entered the room, reminding him, at the same moment, of 
Jacks-in-the-green, and other appendages of chimney-sweepers’ day, to say nothing 
of chemists’ shops, Vauxhall, and small concerns r>f that kind. 

But the people — men, women, and children, (of a larger growth,) what are we to 
say to them? Such a motley assemblage rarely was seen. — ^ntlemen unpie- 
turesque, very, in block coats, and ditto unmentionables, were herding with officers 
in uniform, Swiss peasants, and Arab horse merchants. Sir Giles Overreach was 


talking to Dr. Fangloss about the last race meeting, whilst Oliver Cromwell was 
carrying on ajdesperate flirtation with a very pretty Henrietta Maria, and the Earl 
of Leicester, having deserted Queen Elizabeth of England, was promenading with 
Mary Queen of Scots. The Duke of Buckingham happened to be in his right 
place, arm-in-arm with Anne of Austria, but somehow or other, Sir John Falstaff 
nad hooked himself on to Harry Hotspur, and Robinson Crusoe whs precisely 
where he ought not to have been, in the centre of a huge crowd. There was a 
Red Cross Knight, between a Jew and a Saracen, — a Knight of Malta walking 
with his wife and a Virgin of the Sun, who manifested most unequivocal symptoms 
of a speedy increase to her family, liesidos these, there was the usual complement 
of Greek dresses, two or three Amy Robsarts, as many Anne Pages, a great* 
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variety of Highlanders, (all suflToring very much from moaqiiitoo bites al)OUt their 
crural extremities,) and a very pretty assemblage of Highlandf Polish, Tyrolese, 
and Georgian damsels, all looking very smart and^ fascinating, and committing 
much cruel havoc amongst young gentlemen in the civil service, nut out of college, 
and subaltern officers froni Biirraekpore. — p. 17G, vol. 3. 

The History of the Cnuiicn of Scotland. Part 8. By TnoMA6 
Stephen, Esq. — John Lendrum. Warwick Scpiarc. 

In this eighth part, Mr. Stephen conducts us to the conteitiplatloii Of a 
period, the events of which, form one of the most remarkable eras in the pre* 
sent history ; fur, amidst the many momentous proceedings of the Churen^ of 
Scotland, the solemn league and covenant of 1643 will ever be regarded with 
undecaying interest, in reference to its most infinite importance to the weltoe 
and stability of that venerable and venerated establishment. Noble in its 
principles, for they were based on the simple and sure foundations of Scrip* 
ture ; lofty, and even sublime in its anticipations, for they were centred in, 
and hallowed by that pure and bright focus of Christian unity, for the full par- 
ticipation of which, the true Church throughout the world, at the present day 
still most earnestly craves ; it was not the nature of the Covenant, , but the 
unfit state of the nation, at that particular juncture to he influenced by its 
government, that caused the high expectations of its able and enthusiastic 
founders to be postponed and seemLigly disappointed : — as a modern Presby- 
terian author, on the subject of this League, very eloquently writes, a sacr!^ 
principle was then infused into the heart of nations which cannot perish : a 
light shone then into the world's darkness which cannot be extinguished ; 
and generations not remote, may see that principle qiiickcning and evolving 
in all its irresistible might, and that light bursting forth in all its brightening 
» glory.” 

Mr. {Stephen endeavours to attaint the Covenanters with the charge of 
essaying to force Prcbbyterianism upon the people of England, but of this 
there exists no specification in the League. Indeed, this compulsory attempt 
upon the consciences of their Christian brethren, would have been utterly 
inconsistent with the steady principles of those who had so repeatedly and 
boldly withstood the many efforts, as well strategic as undisguised, practised 
upon themselves, with the view of influencing or enforcing a renunmation of 
their own mode of worship. When, at the solicitation of tbeir EngUsh 
brethren, the Scotch divines attended the memorable assembly,” does Mr. 
Stephen conceive the simple compliance with that request to oonstitated. a 
species of ” forced Presbyterianism upon the people of England ?” Scotland 
bad gained by a protracted but bloodless struggle, her own religious liber^r 
and she feared that in the loss of England’s civil rights, the destruction of 
that priceless privilege might be involved ; impelled therefore by this one, 
this all-absorbing motive — ” esuriente leoni ex ore eripere penates”"-8he became 
the unwilling and blameless participator of many of the sanguinary contests 
of the more powerful nation ; in a word, the Covenanters overlooked the fact 
that the struggle then convulsing England was exclusively of a civil nature, and 
they were thus unwarily hurried along in its impetuous and inundating tide of 
bloodshed and of death. Hetherington draws a marked distinction brtween 
the strivings of the two countries at that period : he says “ England's fierce 
wars for civil liberty laid her and her unfoitunate assistant prostrate beneath 
the feet of an iron- hearted usurper and despot. Scotland's calm and bloodless 
defence of religious purity, revealed to mankind a principle of .truth and 
might, and poured into her own crushed heart a stream of life, sacred, immor- 
tal, and divine.” . ^ 

But if Mr. Stephen is unsuccessful in his interpretation of the League and 
Covenant of 1643, ho is still more unfortunate in his disaertaiion on the 
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^volution of I63D, the substance of which may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extraordinary passage with which it is commenced. “ Throughout all 
history we invariably find that revolutions and rebellions have been more 
frequently occasioned by the unreasonable licentionsness of the people than 
by the tyranny or mal- administration of the prince,** Now, can anything be 
moiw audaciously false or absurd than this dictum P Its utterer must surely 
have studied history but indifferently enough, if he be not aware that the real 
iuihorf of nine-tenths of these revolutions which have disturbed the world’s 
ouiet have been the absolutism of the sovereign, the despotism of ministers, 
the rapacity of favourites, and the insolence of the aristocracy. M. Guizot, in 
his HIstoire de la Revolution Anglaise,’* writes so appositely on this sub- 
ject, that we shall content ourselves with reprinting that eminent author’s re- 
marks, as an unrefutable reply to Mr. Stephen's ridiculously incorrect asser- 
tfon. And let our readers in their perusal of the following extract, remember 
that M. Guizot is the chief of the doctrinaire party, that his political leanings 
are conservative, and that the great objection which his adversaries bring 
against him is, his supposed admiration of England, and his general bias 
towards that country Sprung from a royalist family, whose fortunes were 
ruined by the revolution, and driven into exile after his father had perished 
on the scaffold, few have less reason than he to speak favourably of that 
event. Still, without denying its immediate evils, he, with the candour in- 
separable from great intellect, acknowledges not only that it was inevitable, 
but that it has conferred immense ultimate advantages on his country, 
'Whilst the English revolution he regards as a great, though less advanced step 
in the progress of civilization ; and which, left incomplete, has to be followed 
up by other chaises, amongst which are the simplification of the laws in 
general, fitc. M. Guizot thus writes : — 

“ Jn the seventeenth century in England, and in the eighteenth in France, 
all contention amongst these three powers (royalty, the feudal aristocracy, 
and the clergy) had ceased ; they lived together in a state of lethargic peace 
-—it might be said they had lost their historical character, and even the veiy 
recollection of the efforts which had constituted their strength, their re- 
nown. The aristocracy no longer defended public liberties, nor even their 
own. Royalty no longer strove for the abolition of aristocratical privileges, 
and 'Semed even to look with favour on their possesRors in return for their 
oerv{lity.‘ ' The clergy, the spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind 
and no longer knowing how to direct it, summoned' it with menaces to stop 
In hf career. Still, civilisation pursued its onward course, and became every 
day more general and active. Abandoned by its ancient leaders, surprised 
at their apathy and their irritation, and perceiving that less was done for 
them in proportion ae their strength and demands increased, the people came 
to think that it behoved them to take their affairs into their own hands ; and 
charging themselves alone with those functions, which no one now discharged, 
they demanded at one and the same time, liberty from the crawn — equality 
from the aristocracy — and the rights of human iutelligence from the clergy 
It was then that revolutions broke out.” 

And so much for Mr. Stephen’s theory of revolutions. 

The Sabbath Companion, Ac. By the Rev. T. Dale, M. A. 

Bowdery and Kerby. Oxford-street. 

'l^ls.trafy excellent volume is designed by its reverend author more et- 
peclelly use of those young persons whose time is much engaged 

week hr their secular pursuits and occupations, and who, it may 
xre the more solicitous on that account to redeem a portion on 
s^td's day for religious reading--- 8 uch reading as may profitably and^ 
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properly fill up the intervals of private devotion and of the public services of 
the Church. And this great end of Christian instruction, Mr. Dale has 
indeed most powerfully advanced by his present work, which— rather than as 
a course of sermons addressed immediately to the young— he has written Jn 
the shape of short essays on important and iuteresring topics, both because 
these latter require less time in their perusal, and because the^ are less likely 
to repel by formality of arrangement and address. The subjects have bcfen 
selected with much care and jud^gment, and mainly referring — to the exclusion 
of all questions or arguments which might tend to controversy — to the first 
principles both of Christian doctrine and of Christian practice, exhibit much 
of that manly and vigorous eloquence, for the pulpit display of which, Mr. 
Dale is so very justly celebrated. In the essay entitled ** The State of Man 
after Death,” occurs the following singularly fine passage 

Now there is one sense in which wc can. and another in which wo cannot, deter- 
mine the question. We can tell w hat are the circumstances of the disembodied 
spirit — whether its abode is irradiated by the splendours of the Divine countenance, 
lifted up on love, or is p]ac>cd ** in outer darkness, whore there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,” but we cannot pronounce upon the locality of the receptacle of 
departed spirits, whether it be the central concavity of earth, or whether it be 'some 
distant planet revolving around a remoter sun; or whether it be as some have 
imagined, a vast portentous comet, now advancingVithin the range of the suirs 
intolerable heat, now tracking its eccentric course where intense cold and uiibr<,>ken 
darkness must annihilate all mortal existence. In this sense we cannot answer 

Q uestion, where is he? Nor would it be a question of imTOrtance, if wo could. 

lU that we are concerned to know Is this, that the wrath of G(m 1, developed to a 
conscious and intelligent being as dircctc^d against himself, would make any spot^ 
within the infinite of space, the locality of belt Fr>r it is at least possible, yea, as 
probable as any other hypothesis, that the place of ^ilt may also be the place of 
punishment: it is possible, that the very scones may be hell whore the voluptaary 
has spread his most intoxicating banquets, and where the infidel philosopher has 
levelled his demon plots against the faith of mankind — ^where the gambler has 
staked his patrimony on the cast of a die, or the turn of a card— where the drunkard 
has breathed out accents of defiance to God, and of insult to mankind — where the 
seducer has whispered the base deceit into the ear of his too confiding victim, and 
the felon, surrounded by his associates, has urged on to darker vUhdny those who 
were practising an apprenticeship to crime; nay, it is possible, that the very home, 
which has witnessed the undutifulnoss of a froward child, or the total negligence of 
an ungodly parent, or the heartless excesses of a daughter’s vanity, or the shame- 
less prodigality of a perverse and rebellious son, who has brought down the grey 
hairs of his parent with sorrow to the g^ave; — it is possible tnat were our eyes 
opened to the secrets of the invisible world, we might perceive hell in such places 
all around us. It is possible, that wherever a deadly sin has been committed— a 
sin not washed away by the blood of Christ — end still more, wherever a systematic 
course of sin, of alienation from or defiance of God has been formed, herb may, be 
the penal abode, here the local hell of some guilty spirit; here may the flame be 
burning that ** shall never be quenched,” and here may the worm be gnawing 
“ which shall never die.” Equally possible too, is the reverse of aU this, so, that 
the departed husband, or wife, or parent, or child, or friend may be, for anght we 
can tell, among ** the ministering spirits” who minister invisibly to them that shall 
be heirs of salvation. — p. 343. 

The very favourable reception which, we are confident, will be bestowed on 
this volume, will, we trust, induce, on the part of its author a realization of 
his intention, expressed In the preface, to follow it, at no distant period, Svith 
a second, containing a suflScient number of essays to make the entire^ 
mensurate with that of the Sundays in the year. We know 
written expressly for the ** cleansing of the young man’s way” in wh^otl iliere 
are to be found more \vholesome instruction, and a deeper 'wisdom, ihan in 
this ** Sabbath Companion.” 
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Western Africa ; its Condition and Christianity the Moans of its Recovery. By 

D. J. East. 

Hoiilston and Stoneman. Paternoster Row. 

To enttvat attention to the miserable and de^iradcd condition of Africa — a 
mofal wilderness, and her inhabitants, as they have been but too correctly 
described, wolves to each other — to lay its unhappy and calamitous case be- 
fore the Christian world, and to furnish an additional impulse to that 
vh|rorous exertion which it so imperatively requires, are the objects of the 
present work. These momentous, and, to the true Christian, imperative 
objects, Mr. East has, in our opinion, very suefe^sfiilly and importantly 
furthered, by exhibiting in a connected, form, and iti a simple yet striking 
manner, a general sketch of the moral, social, am! religious state of this 
wrote ed land. 

The precise limits of Western Africa are not very accurately defined, and 
hence, mostly avoiding those parts of the Continent which oitvinusly belong to 
other points of the compass, the author has confined himself to no particular 
boundary, and thus a considerable portion of whnt may more properly be 
termed Central Africa is brought under the notice ot“ the reader. 

Although of course the major p irt of the volume is devoted to the religious 
circumstances of the natives, aud the means best calculated to ameliorate 
their condition, it, at the same time, contains consid Table information of a 
ip^re i^eneral and secular kind, as to their agriculture, manufactures, cum- 
tiierce, intellectual acquirements, &c. It would seem from Mr. East's re- 
marks on this last topic that the African is not so mentally deficient as is 
generally and inconsiderately believed. He writes as follows : — 

it may, certain are we, that for the power of imitation, and for apti>* 
tudeiin acquisition of knowledge, the negro will bear a comparison with Euro- 
p^s cf aay 'aff§ or country. It is, indeed, true, that in the ^duys of slavery, the 
Children or Ktniopia, wore reckoned by the planter amongst the most dull and 
stupid of mankind. But what room for mental development and growth dul 
slavery aflfbrd? What incentive to learn had the hc'ptdess captive, when a cruel 
task-master was to reap the fruit of all his toil ? and yet, wonderful to say, tiie 
negro slave, amid these depressing circumstances did advance. Slaves in Africa, 
as we have seen, are not only the agricultural labourers; but., rude as maybe their 
workmanship, are the weavers, the builders, and the smiths; while in Jamaica, 
** most of the houses and public buildings, churches, chupcls. court-houses, were 
built chiefly by slaves ; and to slaves, equally with the free blacks aud people of 
colour, have the white inhabitants been indebted, not only for tlun'r C(jmmon works 
of art, but for nearly every article of local manufacture." Give them no credit for 
originality in this , but still the imitative faculty must be acknowledged to be 
strong ; and the case is plain, that the African needs only to be brought into con- 
tact with European civilization, under the direction of Christianity, to attain an 
equal standing with the European in the scale of social existence. 

In the ready acquirement of general knowledge, the negro child is not to be 
surpassed. Of this, the mis don schools on the coasts of Africa afford ample e\i- 
^noe. In the short space of ten months, several Timanee diildreu have learnt to 
write and read fluently, not one of whom had previously seen a book. Nor is this 
a solitary case. It may be safely affirmed, that there is not a single efficiently con- 
ducted mission school on the wholeof iho Western Continent, which dues not furnish 
similar instances; nor is this aptness to learn confined to the more elementary branches 
of knowledge. Some of the schools in Jamaica give instruction in Roman and Gre- 
cian as well as in English history, in the sciences of geography and astronomy and 
also in natural philosophy. In these studies the children make the most astonish- 
ing proficiency, while in some they manifest the utmost enthusiasm. But it is 
noedlM multiply proofs of the negro’s facility in the attainment of knowledge. 
The^day^ia evidently not far distant, when the West Indian negro will vie with the 
aocompUahod scholars of Europe, and contest with them the honours of lite- 
Tfiiy fame. The same elements of mind exist on the shores of his father-laud ; 
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and brought under the same ennobling influence, shall, in future generations, afford 
similar developments. — p. 105. 

It is a duty incumbent upon us all — a duty alike ordained by the Bible, 
and inculcated by our own inartificial and better feelings—to seek by all 
practicable and legitimate means, the amelioration of the spiritual condition 
of our brother man in every country and in every clime : as eflScientl^ pro* 
moting the accomplishment of this object amongst the benighted natives of 
Africa, we warmly urge the extensive circulation of Mr. East's benevoltnily 
intentioned and very interesting work. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter. No. 110. 

The present number of this thorough going abolitionist contains several 
interesting notices, which concern the people of the East ; there is, it would 
appear, a scarcity of food at Mauritius ; a complaint as to the kidnapping of 
Coolies in Calcutta, Lord Stanley has referred to the Governor- General; and 
Lord Ripon, we are told, has promised to make a communication to the 
Court of Directors concerning the slave-trade being carried on in the Red Sea 
under the British flag. This is a strange system ; volunteers are to perform 
the functions of government, and its officials are not merely permitted to dose 
over their desks, but to refer those who voluntariW work, from the colonial 
office to the government-house in Calcutta, and mm the India Board to 
the Court of Directors. This shuffling system is too bkd, even in idlers; 
hut Lord Stanley surely has not become a drone ; his nature, on the contrary, 
being rather waspish. The Earl of Ripon has been so short a time President 
of India that perhaps he has not heard of the slave bonds, which years since. 
Lord Cornwallis required of ships in India, in order to check the progress fi 
the slave trade. The Company's monopolies of salt, opium, and tobacco, 
are most stringently guarded, and their revenue laws are jealously enforced 
upon ship- masters in India. Look at the recent measures to prevent the 
transit of foreign sugar through the several Presidencies of India into the 
United Kingdom, and contrast this jealous watchfulness over that branch of 
trade, with the supinencss and apathy of the Indian Government as to the 
traffic in slaves. 

We read, also, that the Chinese are allured to go from Sincapore to labour 
in the deadly region of Demarara, at the paltry rate of four dollars a month, 
wages. In the healthiest and cheapest parts of India their wages are never 
below a rupee a day, which are about four times as much as those propoaed 
in the West Indies ; and, at Batavia, a dollar a day, with food, was, if we are 
not mistaken, what we paid for lumpers working on board skip. A wicked 
device is this Demerara invdglement, to deceive these industrious people. 

The frightful state of Slavery in Russia causes, the editor of the Nr* 
porter justly to exclaim, In what a frightful state of menacing discoptept 
must this vast empire be, if even a momentary safety must be purchased at 
such a dreadful cost ! Can the few lords of these many mil'ions of seib 
expect such a yoke of blood to be borne for ever P” If our Indian Govern- 
ment bad looked on the power of Russia in this true light, it would have 
saved them from so convulsing all Asia, that even now our power rocks am) 
reels in its dangerous instability. The Mussulman is alienated, as being tbe 
natural ally of Russia. This is absurdity upon absurdity. 

Narrative of tub late Victorious Campaign in Affohanistan, under 
General Pollock, &c. &c. By Lt. Greenwood, H. M. Slat R^ 

Henry Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 

This volume, which comprises not only a narrative of such details relativa 
to the late campaign in Aifghanistan, as occurred under the writer's owm 
immediate observation and experience, but also contains a record of bis im* 
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f ressions of the wonders that everywhere greeted him on his arrival in 
ndia, with his recollections of some seven years service in that once deemed 
land of wonder and romance, commences with a very pleasantly written 
autobiographical sketch. ^ From this we learn, that Lieutenant Greenwood 
had been originally destined for the Church, but determining in his own 
mind to be nothing but a soldier, he repaired to Harrow, for the purpose of 
acquiring such a knowledge of military affairs as might prove of service to 
him in alter prears. In course of time—at least, in about a year and a half 
from the period at whichhis name had been placed on the Commander- in- 
Chiers list for an ensigney—he was recalled home ; and .shortly afterwards 
arrived the **loDg wisbed-for *’ missive from the Horse Guards, addressed to 
Ensign Greenwood, of the 31st regiment of foot, then in Bengal. 

With very many other officers, the gallant writer recommends those young 
men whomay be gazetted to regiments in India, not to join the depot, but 
to obtain leave from the authorities at the Horse Guards at once to join their 
regiments. This, of course, is always granted on application, as well as the 
Government allowance of £95 passage-money, paid to the ship- master with 
whom they may make a bargain for a cabin. “ For this sum,'* writes Lieut. 
Greenwood, ** a passaire may always be obtained, with a separate cabin. 
* * * Chatham is decidedly anything but a good school for young 

men. The officers are mostly strangers to each other ; here to-day and gone 
to-morrow ; and belonging as they do to so many different regiments, will 
not be bothered with offering advice to young men, which probably would 
not be taken when tey are not attached to their own particular corps. This 
is different when theregiment is joined. There is a species of freemasonry 
among the members of every corps, which will insure to the young recruit 
the advice of experienced heads, whenever he is disposed to seek it, and very 
often without his doing so, if his seniors take an interest in him, which they 
assuredly will do, in every gentlemanly and well disposed young man.*' 
Nothing of novelty ocourred during Lieutenant Greenwood's voyage out ; 
the few pages devoted to that important undertaking, being eked out with the 
usual and somewhat stale anecdotes about voracious sharks and indefatigable 
flying Dutchmen, now so customarily introduced into works of this descrip- 
tion. He arrived, however, at Calcutta in full health and high spirits, and 
perfectly prepared for the complete enjoyment of ** plain and jungle sporting," 
of which we should pronounce him to be an ardent and industrious admirer. 
We have no space, nevertheless, for the mention even of his many and 
admirably described adventures in this Hue, but proceed at once to his account 
of the military operations, which we find detailed with much spirit and free- 
dom; indeed the author possesses many qualifications and some peculiar 
advantages for the execution of such a work as this : his narrative also is 
flowing and intelligible, and, at times, picturesque. The following anecdote 
confirms the accounts we have previously heard as to the singular bravery and 
coolness of the Affghan soldiery 

The gallant 1 3th were as successful on their side as we had been on ours. 
Amoug the enemy imposed to them, I observed one individual whose bravery was 
very oonspicuous. He carried a large blood-red standard, which trailed on the 
ground bwind him, as he sloped the pole over his shoulder. When the 13th were 
pushed up hill, the enemy retired, keeping up during their retreat a desultory fire 
on the advancing soldiers. The brave standard-bearer, however, would not leave 
his post, but continued standing in a very exposed situation on the pinnacle of a 
rock, brandishing his tulwar in his right hand, and daring the soldiers to come on. 
They did not want much invitation ; but the ascent was very steep, which rendered 
them unsteady in their aim. Fifty muskets were fired at the gallant Affghan, who 
still maintained his place, until three or four of the most active soldiers got within 
about a hundred yards of him. He then slowly retired and disappeared amongst 
the rocks. Great was our surprise on seeing him when the soldiers had nearly 
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reached tho station he had left, suddenly rc- appear, flourishing^ his sword over 
his head with the most vehement g;Gstures. The only answer they made, was by a 
dischargee of their firelocks at him, but apparently without effect, as he turned 
leisurely away, and continued to retire slowly up tho hill brandishing his sword 
and his flag until he disappeared over the brow of the mountain. I did not hear 
whether he subsequently fell or not, but certainly if he did escape, ho deserved it for 
his undaunted bravery.— p. 218. 

The concluding paragraph of this volume is sufficiently ridiculous, but 
on the supposition that the writer is a solicitous and hungry expectant for promo - 
tion, is not perhaps altogether out of place. Whilst, however. Lieutenant 
Greenwood deems it thus politic to belaud Lord Ellenborough — that doughty 
hero of the gates, sweetmeats, and oranges— we think he might at tho samo 
time have exhibited a trifle more of discretion in tho expression of his raptures. 
The eulogy would not have been the less impressive, and— considering the 
age and extended experience of the writer— the less valuable, had its fervour 
and vehemence been somewhat more restrained. Anxiety for a captaincy, 
however, we suppose, overcame the lieutenant's habitual prudence, and he 
has consequently been induced to pen the following glowing passage, of 
which we can only say, “ Se non e vero, e ben trovato " : — 

It is fortunate that at this crisis of affairs in India, the helm of government is held 
by so able a hand. Under Lord Ellenborough’s firm and clear*sighted rule, we 
shall hear of no such exhibitions of folly and disaster as unfortunately took place 
in Affghanistan. His government commenced with a career of victory which has 
been ominous of future glory to the British name. He has the thorough confidence 
of the troops, who well know that when the right moment arrives, he will open new 
scenes of honour and conouest to them; and I doubt not, that the hour is at hand 
when the British standara will float triumphant at Lahore ; and when to our late 
victories in Aflghanistan, Scinde, and China, will be added the profitable ( !) conquest 
of the Funjab.—p. 360. 

Thermal Comfort, or Popular Hints for Preservation from Colds, Coughs, and 
Consumption. By Sir George Lefevrb, MJ>. 

John Churchill. Princes Street. 

This little volume contains a few general hints, designed — irrespective, for 
the most part, of any medical treatment — to diminish, throughout the range 
of outr own moist and changeable climate, the exciting causes of that insidious 
and desolating malady, consumption ; Sir George's observations being chiefly 
ineladed under the heads of chamber warmth and protecting raiment. In- 
deed, these prophylactic luxuries he considers of the very highest importance^ 
for “ exposure to drafts, negligence in clothing, and want of thennal com- 
fort,” it is written, engender catarrhs, and these tend to ripen dormant 
tubercles, wear out mucous membranes, and lay the foundation of many 
diseases of which flesh is made an heir.” These, therefore, being the causes 
which engender and hasten the progress of phthisis, and this disease being, in 
a certain degree, palliatablei and perhaps even curable^ Sir George points out 
the mode of obtaining and securing those artificial means which may be more 
imnlediately under our control. The basis of his preservative agents is 
warmth, and more especially bed-chamber warmth, — a luxury invariably to 
be met with in Russian houses— with the internal economy of which, by the 
way, our author is sufficiently familiar, having resided, we believe, for many 
years in the empire of the Czars — but rarely, if ever, encountered in our own 
exposed and frigoritically-contrived dwellings. His complaints on this 
score are uttered in a very ludicrously-lachrymose tone. 

What are most annoying to me are, the constant drafts which prevail in English 
houses. Every gust of wind makes the casements rattle ; and if the rain pelts 
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against the windows, it penetrates through the sashes, and runs down upon the 
window-seat. The ssshes being constructed to let up and down by lead pulleys, it 
is impossible that they should fit close. I wish that Corporal Trim had robbed 
them of all their leads, when he wanted bullets to carry on the sie{;c of Denderraoiit. 

The drafts from the windows arc dreadful. Thus you hear of crick in the neck 
from sitting upon the window seat. It is not from above, alone, that these drafts 
]^vail, although constant puffs of smoke do unceremoniously make their entree. 
The legs and feet are also exposed to a cold air-bath from drafts which come under 
the doors, and which make the carpet, if it be not fastened by nails, dance up and 
down, llie drawing rooms arc somewhat more comfortable ; but then, when a 
party breaks up for the night, it is cruel to mount two pair of stairs to go to a 
miserably cold bed-room. The gusts of wind in ascending the stairs are sufficient 
to blow out the candle. Then, if there be no warming-pan, the dread of the 
cold ague which awaits you bt'twoen the clean fresh mangled sheets, is ever before 
your thoughts at night. When once warm in bed, I cannot imagine how it is 
that human nature can muster up courage enough to leave it, considering what 
awaits imon doing so, as when you hear the rap at the chamber door in the morn- 
ing, ** Your shaving water, Sir,'* and you must get out of bed to take it from the 
intruding hand. — ^p. 18. 

Double windows, fire places, so con«itructed, as to throw the heat into the 
room, and allow only the smoke to go up the chimney, with stove-warmed 
halls, corridors, and staircases, are the main expedients Sir George recom- 
mends for ensuring chamber, warmth ; — amongst the desirable and caloric- 
diffusing articles of clothing, be enumerates flannel, in the shape of waistcoat 
and drawers, a woollen waistcoat, not to be dispensed with, even in the dog- 
days, and socks of the same material, to be worn during the night. 

The two last chapters of the book are devoted to a cursory examination 
into the merits of the Stethoscope, with a few remarks as to the necessary 
precautions to be adopted by those afflicted with pectoral disorders ; they , 
also contain some observations on one or two points of German practice, con- 
sidered as worthy of consideration in the treatment of such cases. Altogether 
it is an eminently agreeable little work, written in a very off-hand, lively, and 
unprofessional style, and comprises a world of valuable advice for the guidance 
of all careful eschewers of brumal dangers and discomforts. 


The Prince pr Wales's Librart. No. I. The Primer, 

E. Mackenzie, 2, Crane Court. 

Anything so admirably devised^ and so excellently executed as this very 
smart little primer, we scarcely remember to have seen. In differing, too, 
from its well-meaning but clumsily contrived predecessors, by presenting to 
the child a more copious and better selected assemblage of small words and 
suitable exercises, it will considerably obviate the difficulties which usually 
embarrass the learner in his first attempts to spell, and materially facilitate 
the up-hill and temper- trying labours of the teacher. The illustrations are 
very numerous, appropriate and pretty, and will of course tend to render The 
Ptiuee JValet*t Primer a welcome present to the lisping, lillipatiau book- 
worms of the nursery. 


Patne’s Universuh, or Pictorial World, No. 2. 

Brain and Payne, Paternoster Bow. 

A vast deal of skill and taste continues to be displayed in the construction 
of thill periodical^ a work which may be summarily but truthfully described 
as a eombiaatiou of all that can delight the eye and instruct the mind. 
The fnesent number eontains four highly-finished illustrations, executed in a 
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very masterly style, by Payne, from the drawings of Jacob and others: the 
elucidatory remarks are evidently written by one who has a just appreciation 
of the various subjects. 

Plan of the Actions of Maharajpoor and Punniar. 

James Wyld, Charing Cross. 

We have here another proof of Mr. Wyld’s promptitude and enterprise !n 
matters of this kind ; the present plan having appeared within a very few 
hours subsequent to the publication of the Government despatches. It ex- 
hibits very clearly the position of the various troops, the range of the guns, 
an outline of the surrounding country, with many other interesting matters 
adapted to satisfy, to its fullest extent, the curiosity of all stay-at-home 
enquirers into the details of these brilliant affairs. 


INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 7th of 
March, bringing intclligenco from 

Calcutta to the 2 1st Jan. 

Madras 24th „ 

Bombay .. .. .. 1st Feb. 

Macao . . 28th Dec. 

The intelligence by this mail is unusually interesting, two severely-contested 
battles having been fought in Gwalior, which have terminated in the total discomfituni 
of the enemy, though attended with great loss on our side. The first of them was 
fought by the right wing of our army, under tho immediate command of his Excel- 
lency, Sir H. Gough, at Maharajpoor ; and the other at Punniar, by the left 
wing, under Major-General Grey. Both took place on tho 29th December. The 
first intimation of these victories reached Bombay on Jan. 6th, and had boon some 
ten days in circulation before the ofiicinl accounts arrived, a delay ascribable to the 
non-completion of the documents by the commander-in-chief, and which has been 
a good deal censured by the journals. 

On the termination of the engagements, for the lengthy details of which we 
have unfortunately no space, the Mahratta armies fell back upon tho city of Gwalior, 
and were slowly followed by our force. Both the Baee and Maharajah came to 
the Govcnor-General’s camp on the 31st December, offering unqualified submission 
and craving lenient treatment. Apprehensions were at one time entertained of 
further hostilities, but none took place. On the 13th of January, a notification 
was published ; it intimates the conclusion of a treaty and tho rc-establishmont of 
amicable relations. 


THE PUNJAUB. 

There is little of consequence in the intelligence from this quarter ; rumour, as 
usual, however, affords us ample scope for conjecture. Tho Seikhs are said to 
have been gfreatly disappointed at our recent successes in Gwalior, they hav- 
ing intended crossing the Sutlej, had affiiirs taken a different turn. All the Euro- 
pean officers have been dismissed tho service ; reports having been circulated im- 
pugning their fidelity to the state. The Lahore treasury has been greatly impo- 
verished, and Heera Sing is generally pointed at as being chief of the appropriators, 
while others of tho Sirdars are nam^ as accomplices. Shere Mahomed is said 
to have written for assistance, and to have intimated that he was coming with an 
army of Candaharees for a descent upon Scinde. But his entreaties seem to have 
been rejected, or passed over in silence. Heera Sing continues very unpopular-- 
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he is hated b\ ihe seldiery, and an object of particular jealousy among the rest of 
the Chiefs, Ho si ill carries on his persecution against those who were in any shape 
connected with the abduction of Dhuleep Sing; and Kooshyal Sing is suspected of 
being one of the chief instigators to the act, and has fallen into disfavour. 

So fearful has the minister been of an encroachment on our part, that he has 
busied himself in the collection of plentiful supplies of the munitions of war, with 
large quantities of wheat, sufficient to victual an army for some considerable time. 
Certain proportions of those are demanded from the several chiefs for the* service 
of the state. Goolab Sing is stated to be, this month, moving between I^ihore 
and' Jumboo, a portion of his troops being stationed at the latter place, and the 
rest lining the road between that and Lahore, apprehensions Indng entertained of 
civil commotion in the capital. A reconciliation has taken place betwixt Lena and 
lleera Sing. 

BUNDLEKHUND. 

A trifling affray has occurred here. Captain M‘Donald, of the hist, coin* 
mandnnt of the Puss of Simmereeah, having been informed that ii body of in* 
siir^nts were meditating an attack upon his post, set out in pursuit with a party 
of irregular cavalry, and 250 rank and file. After nee»)inplishing part of his 
jouniey he was compelled to send back the cavalry — the n»uds being quite im 
passable. When he arrived in the vicinity of the enemy it hud begun to get dark, 
and he disposed of his little force so as to hem in the insurgents ; but the neigh- 
ing of a horse betrayed bis approach, when they commenced moving. Ordering an 
immediate advance, he followed close after them, and the enemy, perceiving so 
small a force, fired two volleys, which were rettinied, and with sueh effect, that they 
immediately fled. The loss in this little ufluir, on our side, was two s(q>oys killed 
and four wounded ; that of the enemy seven killed, but no account of the wouiuh'd. 
The cauntry around Simmereeah is stated to be ripe for mischief. One prisoner 
mentioned that it had been their intention, when they had mustered 1,000 strong 
to have attacked the cantonments, though only 300 had as yet joined tlicm. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Longiuus, R. R, — their comm unicat iont will be attended to. 

An Invalided Major. — JJ our Correspondent with this signature wiU call at the (fffice 
of the Magazine, his curiosity can very readily be gratified. 

Notices of the foUf wing works will he inserted in the May No, of our Magazine ; — An 
Account of Agriculture and Grazing in New South Wales, by Mr. Atkinson— Prac- 
tical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, iy Mr. Ilartshorn — Human Nature — Mrs. 
Eoilen’s Life of Charles Follen — Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Offices and Oeiv- 
inonios of Holy Week — The Temperance Lancet — Part 10, History of the Church 
of Scotland — Part i, of Cleave’s Gazette of Variety — ^A Description of Wesley and 
Clark’s Book Binding Establishment— Weippert’s Collegian Quadrilles — Mr* 
Angpll’s Gresham Prize Anthem. 

**• jIU Crmmunimtimt^, Books for Review, Sjrc., addressed to the Editor qf the 
“BRITISH FElElirD OP INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will be rcccit.ed by the PubUihers, Meurs, SbERWOOD, Gilbert, A Piper, Paternoster 
Row; or by the Printers, Messrs, MuNRO AND CoNOREVE, 26, Duke Street, Lincoln's 

fnn Fields. 

Dills (nid Pu7nf*hl fs f<r stitching, and Advertisements for the fortheoming Number of 
the Magazine on or before the 27 tk inst,, to the (Jifflee of the Magaziui, 

^6, Dtthe Lnicrhi's Inn Fields. 
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MR. VAN BUTCHELL»S NEW WORK. 

Seventh Edition. — Just published in 8vo. cloth boards, price 7s. 6d. 

F acts and observations relative to a SUCCESSFUL 

MODE of TREATING PILES. FISTULA, HEMORRHODIAL EX* 
CRESCENCES, TUMOURS, and STRICTURES, without cutting or confine- 
ment ; illustrated with numerous cases ; being a familiar exposition of the practice 
of S. J. Van BtrrcncLL, Surgeon Accoucheur. 

** As more than one clergyman whom we know have received benefit from the 
treatment of Mr. Van Butchell, wc gladly call attention to tMs work, containing, 
as it does, accounts of numerous cases which have fallen within fais practice, and 
the perusal of which may be of advantage to others similarly afflicted. The work 
is very clearly and well written, and to bo understood without any labour.'*— TAs 
Church Intelligencer, 

Published by H. Renshaw, Medical Bookseller ; sold also by the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


u 


NITY OF DISEASE. By Samuel Dickson, 
M. I)„ formerly a Medical Officer on the Staff. Price 9s. 


Contents.— UI q in Heath, a “Fitful Fever,*' all internal movement being 
periodic— Life in Disease, equally fitful, instanced by Ague, Asthma, Epilepsy, 
Gout, Toothache, Colic, Cough, Influenza, &c., which all come on in periodic fits, 
harmonising with tlie Law of Storms, Earthquakes, and other convulsions of nature 
—Unity of Disease— Periodic Fever, or Ague, the Type of all Disorder— Change 
of Temperature, alike the Cause and Cure of all— The Action of Quinine and Cola 
Water, one and Identical— Blood-letting, the Invention of an Age of Ignorance. 


FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY, 

By the Same Author, People’s Edition, enlarged. Price Half-a-Crown. 

Simpkin and Marshall, 5, Stationer’s Court ; J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall, and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Just ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, 

pEREGRINE PULT UNE Y; or Li»* iK IiCDiA. 

*• No one can read it without pleasure ; the fact is, we never saw Indiu life so 
well painted in fiction before."— J mikIon Timnt. 

“ We hesitate not to say that this work is the greatest of its cIms. It “ empl»- 
tioaUy the Anglo-Indian novel. The descriptions are fill! of heat M>d enwy s (fee 
fiin U as wild as the frolics of Puck ; and the diiUogue is dashed off with 
ordinary velocity and freedom.— ytinsaorth’s Afagazine. 

“ The author’s name is not given, but assuredly it is the work rf iw ( ymnvw 
mind and hand. ThePoggleton family— the MistM Gowenspeo— LacJwwe^ 
the ex-AD.C.— Colonel Coteloll— the theatrical entertam^t on th« 

Hastings-the visit to Mrs. Parkinson-the account of Dim-Dum and Life in Can- 
tonments-and, beyond all. the Fancy Ball at the Town Hall. Celou^ are uinu- 
tablv well described, and abound in humour and fun of <^6 joyousest ^ It is » 
work which will gmn for its author a high and wdl-dasWvad reputation.— ffrWi* 

Friend of India Magazine, 

See also Athenaum, Spectator, Atla$, Observer, ^c. ^e. 

. JoHK MoBnMBB, PuWishef, AdslMds Street, Strand. 
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Just published, by 

AylotT'& Joiies, 8, Paternoster Row, near Cheapsidc. 

T en lectures on the conversion of the jews, 

MLuaters of IXfferent Denominations. I2mo. cloth, lettered, 3s. 6d. 


ipHB 


BAFTISMS OF SCRIPTURE UNFOLDED. 
By Saeah Bull. 12mo» doth, lettered, .3s. 


In 2 Parts. 


CTAMMERING PERFECTLY and PERMANENTLY CURED, 

O —Mr. CoMBC, 26, Half-Moon Street, May Fair, receives pupils daily, from 
10 to 4, for the era^ation of Impediments of Speech. By Mr. Combers scientific 
system, (which repuihates Surgical treatment) Stammering, and all vices of Voice- 
and Arturahition are speedily, perfectly, and permanently corrected. 

No charge until the cure is effected. 


KOHL’S IRELAND. 


Now ready, price 6d. each, Parts L to V. of 



The work will be comprised in Seven Parts at 6d. each, and a Part will be pub- 
Iffhed every Saturday, until the whole is completed. Each Part contains sixtyr 
four pages, printed on fine paper, with a clear type. 

This edition- will not (like one that has already appeared) be a mere abridgment. 
But a full and faithful translation of Mr. Kohl’s valuable and interesting work, 
which has thrown so much additional light upon the state of Ireland, and is recog- 
nized as an authority* by men of all political opinions. 

N. Bhice, Novel Newspaper Office, 84, Farringdon-street ; and all Booksellers. 


TI/TEDICINE CHESTS.— THOMAS WHITE, Chemist, 24, Corn- 
JLVjL hill, iKSndon, has always on^Sale an excellent assertmont of MEDIC IN B 
CHESTS of all sizes, which can bo immediately fitted up with Medicines of the 
best quaJ^ty, and adaph^ to all climates. — Persons going to India, or any of the 
Colonies, may be supplied on the shortest notice. Prices varying from £2 to £20. 


FOR INDIA, &c. 

■OERIWE’S VENTILATING WATER-PROOF FROCK.— 

pM established and genttemiHilv garment has now been in extensive use 
■ore thn fivw years, hav^ corofletely superseded the ** MackintoidL” Its con- 
stan tly iutteasiDg sale (principally among the respectable edasses), the general re- 
Ma^adatioii of those who havo adopted it, and a host of imitations, confirm its 
pmest efficiei^ and veal utility ? In hot dimates, especially, it pvoves invaluable, 
resistuig any descriptkm of rain whatever, without in the least confining 
the heat of the body, or being itself at all affected by heat Made in the first style 
—price The only measures required are— -round the breast and waist. taken> 
under the coat, the height. A trial will amply repay. Also, worthy the 
attention of eaptajns, speculators, Ac. Made only by W. BERDOE. Tailor/Wa- 
ter-proofer, &c., 69, Cornbill, London. , 4 , 
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Peninsular anA Orie nlal Sieam 
ATavigation Compang. ‘ 

The present Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels 


Tonw. Horte Pmser* 

niNDOSTAN, Captain R Moresby, I.N. .. ... J800 .. .. 620 

UKNTTNCK, Captain A. Kellock 1800 . , , . 620 

ORIENTAL, Captain rf- Soy J67S ... .. 450 

CGKEAT) LIVEKPJOL, Captain A. Mcl^od .. 1540 .. .. 464 

TAGUS 900 .. 300 

BRAG AN/ A 700 .. .. 260 

ROYAL TAR 700 .. 260 

MONTROSE 650 .. .. 240 

RADY MARY WOOD 650 .. 250 

IBERIA .. .. 600 .. .. 200 

PACHA 550 .. .. 210 

LIVERPOOL (2) 020 160 

For (he couveyanre of Passengers in Egypt : 

AFTEII, Steam Tug, ptying on the Mahmoudieh Canal. 

Passage Boats ditto Ditto. 

LOTTOS } Steam Boats on the , , River Nile. 


The Company book passengers for the following places, via. : — 

INDIA and EGYP'J'. (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company's Steamers on the 1st of every Month from Southr 
ampton, and by the Hon. E. I. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND CEYLON. 

'The following arc the dates of passage to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, as far aa 
they are at present fixed : — 

From SouUuimpton, From Suez, 

1st June rrea< Liverpool, 22nd June Hindostan. 

Lst August .... Oriental. 22nd August. ... . Bentinck. 

Isl October .... Ditto. 2'2nd October . . . Hindostan. 

MALTA, A1c::and*'ia (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., in conjunction with 
'the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 1st of every Month. 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CA DIZ, and G1BRALTA»» from Southamptoa 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYBA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional tr^. 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in the Pall and home in the Spring, 

N. B. — Passengers booking to Malta, Egypt, the Levant, or India have the 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadis, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
steamers, without any additional charge. 

Peninsular and Oriental Si^cam Nayigation Company’s Offices, 51, St. Mary 
Axe, Txtndon, and 57, High Street, Southampton. Information mey also he 
ebtained at No. 33, Regent Circus. 
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^OMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP! — Gentlemen often com- 

plain of their inability to keep their caps on all nip^ht, which renders them 
liable to colds, deranges and injures the hair, and soils the pillow. POWELL’S 
TEMFLEB CAP (registered Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, and, being uniform in substance, 
dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning 
up the old night- cap, (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new Cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet woi*n by the Knights Templers, is more sightly, 
and will really be found pimple as it appears) to assist materially in the comfort 
of a repose. The Tempter Cap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest 

material, and will prove- an a^uisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who 
wear wigs. Half-a-dozen franked to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a 
Post-oifiiro order for 78. 6d. for stout quality. 10s. 6d. for medium, and 13s. 6d for 
fine; or single caps Is. 6d., 28., and is. 6d.; in silk, from 5s. to 1.5s. The size 
of the head should be sent, measured round the forehead, and round the head under 
the chin. Exchanged if not approved. SOLD AT THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HOSIERY, GLOVE, and SHIRT WAREHOUSE, and DEPOT DE MODE 
ET D’UTILITE, 102, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE CHEAPEST CUTLERY HOUSE IN TOWN 

W MOOMMSSf 

(Late T. Boden’s) 

No, 59. GRACECHURCH STREET, 

CUTLERY, which has gained universal approval^ WARRANTED, 


s. d. 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, Set of 50 pieces .3.3 0 

Pull Balance, Moulded Ivory, Ferruled, 50 pieces 44 0 

Do. Improved Shoulder do. 53 0 

Balance Ivory Table Knives, per dozen, lls., 158., Ifis., 16s. 6d., I8s., 19s., 21s. 24s. 

Do. Silver-plated Handled Table Knives, per dozen 24 0 

Da British Plate do. do. do 16 0 

Do. Ivory Dessert Knives, per dozen 8s., 10s., lls., 12 0 

A great variety of Ivory Handled Carvers, per pair . . . from 3s. ed. to 6 6 


Fifty Pieces ^dance Ivory Table Knives, in handsome mahogany case . . 49 0 

British Plate, in all the uses of Silver warranted to hear the lest of the strongest acids : — 
Table Spoons and Forks, from 98. to 178. Threaded, 25s. King, 278. 
Dessert do. do. from 7s. to 14s. „ 19s. „ 23s. 

Silver-plated Fruit Desserts, 12 pairs in handsome mahogany case 63s. 

Britannia Metal Goods at very low prices. Teapots from Is. 6d. each. 


J JONES’S PATENT FOLDING LEVER-HANDLE, FOR 
• FISHING REELS. — J. JONES, Fly Dresser, Fishing Rod and Tacklo 
Maker, bating removed from 117, Jermyn Street, Saint James’s, to 111, corner of 
Wells Street and Jermyn Street, returns bis grateful thanks to the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and his Patrons who have so liberally supported him, and trusts, by 
the arrangements he will be able to make in his present premises, together with a 
luger oatortn^nt of Flies, Rods, Tackle, &c. &o., to merit a continuance of their 
patronage. 

The great facilities now afforded by the Post, enable J. J. to forward Flies, 
dressed to pattern, on the shortest nodee, to any part of the United Kingdom. 

N.B.— Rods^, Winches, Books, and Tackle of every description, always on hand. 
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THE NINETEENTH THOUSAND. 

In a sealed Envelope, price 3s. ; aiul sent free on receipt of a Post Office 
Order for 3s. 6(J., 

in A N H O O D: 

T he causes of its premature r3ECLlNE, with Plain Directions 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION; add.cssed to those suffcrinjy 
from the destructive efl’ects «f Excessive Indulffeiice, Solitary Habits, 
or Infection ; followed by Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPHILIS, GONORRHOEA, GLEET, Arc. Illustrated with Cases, &c. By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published by the Authors, andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket ; Mann, 29, Cornhill ; Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Barth, 
Bridges Street, Strand London ; Gu»*st, BirmingVrain ; Sowler. 4, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool ; Tannin and Co., 
Bookseller to the Ro>al College of Surgeons in Ireland, 41. Grafton St., Dublin ; 
Holster & Co., Cork ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street. Edin- 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; Sirachan, Aberdeen ; and sold in a Scaled Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

•‘ This Work, a 17lh Edition of which is now presented to the public* 17,000 
copies having been exhausted since its first appearance, has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general prin- 
ciples, and also by the in<ierlion of several new and highly interesting eases. This 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
di.<«ease8, which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether over- 
looked, or treated almost with inditfereiice, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
and We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no memhc;' of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEP’l OR, or a CLERGYMAN.’*— Evening Paper, 

** This is a Work that we fear there exists loo much need for to cause us to 
hesatate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
maladies whether the lesult of hmioral habits or secret vices, isg^ere succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
given for the best mode to be pursued in all rases, however complicated, or ap- 
pa entlv hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
alike affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to 
Society in recommending it to general notice.”— JS sjcj: and Herts Mercury, 

Messis. Curti^*8 Work, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
coming beftire the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly professional, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The moral an<l medical precepts given in it, render it invaluable. — 
Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis’s book, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies. Hie never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which It treats. The clear connexion pointed out between 
the assigned cause and the effects is peceptible to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work. * — Age, 

*' The Bcieniifinc views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on tbcaourec and 
origin of many of the most disircssiog effects of certain depraved habits, fully es- 
tablish their claim to the character of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our carefl perusal of the work has been to impress us with a 'thorough 
confidence in the talent and skill of the aolbor, and to satisfy us that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir. — Old 
England. 

Me.ssrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7,Fritb 
Street, Solio, London. 

PATIENTS IN INDIA 

Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases.— the 
communication must be accompanied by the usual consultation fee of £1, and in 
all cases, the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

N. B. — The above woik forwarded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 
of the above agents or post-paid to 

Jl. h. CURTIS A Co., Consulting Sur^^eons, 
Vritli atroot. Soho Snuore. lionclcm. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS^ AND ALL DiSOR 
DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 


•Just published, in a sealed envelope, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. Gd., or sent 
free by post, 3s. 6d. 


SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay OaI those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System origioaling i& certain solitary habits, youthfiil excesses, or inf(‘ctioTi> 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rhoea, Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumption. With Practical Obser- 
vations on Marriage, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Bepxoductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 


By iSAmJBIj Consulting; Surgeon. 

9. Bedforfl-street, Beclford-Kq. liondon. 

Matriculated Member qf the University of Edinburgh^ Honurary Member of the London 
hospital Medical Society^ Licentiate of Apothecaries* Hall, London, 

Published by the Author, and sold in London W S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater- 
noster-row ; John Field, G5, Regent-quadrant; J^kson, 130, Now Bond -street; 
Gordon, 146, Lcodenhall-street *, Noble, 109. Chancer 3 "-laiie; VV^sterton, 15, I'ark- 
side, Knightsbridge; lleywood, Gldham-strect, Manchester; Newton, ("hurch- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, bnow-liill, Birmingham; Barraclough, 40, Fargatc, 
Sheffield; Davey, 1, Broad-street, Bristol; and by all booksellers. 


REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 


“ This is a work which is free from scientific technicality; its subject, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of tli(‘ medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and his book to all who are suflering from t)ie 
consequences of%hich it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educational pro- 
jects, no fastidious delicac}^ should prevent parents and guardians from having ro- 
erence to tlie prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous, be- 
muse they are not suspected to e.'sisl.’’ — Manchester Chronicle. 

“ We cousider this book really ought, as a mutter of safety, to be placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Decay. Mr. La*Mcrt, who is a regularly educated member of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a ver^' scientific and intelligible man- 
ner, and we are certainly amaxed at the prevalence and the c()n$e({uences of those 
evils it is his province to pourtrajr and alleviate.” — Wakefield Journal. 

“ Mr. La’Mert’s * Self-Preservation * is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
young man into whose bauds it may fall If uncontuminaK^d, its tones of friendly 
warnmg will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the \% cU-marked, 
but not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of tho 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.” — Bolton Free Piiess. 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi- 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastil^^ concluded themse lves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wedded life; and the various positions 
of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of maiikina, arejfre- 
^enUy marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and b}* its perusal man}- quos- 
ions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even * to the most con- 
dfientUd friend. > 


Mr. La'Mert is to be consulted daily at his residence. No. <9, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-sqiiarc, London, and country patienf^s, in their letters, aie requested to 
be as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
bving, aitd ooeupstion in life. The communication must be accompanied with the 
, usual oon^tatioii of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
application ; and. in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 

9, BedforU-street, Bed ford-square, London- 
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Metsra, PERRY Sf Co, have REMOVED their Establishment from Birmingham^ 
to No. 19, Berners Street^ Oxford Street, London. 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 23. (id., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 

Kingdom on receipt of a Post Office Order for 9s. 6d. 

THE SILENT FRIEND^ 

A MEDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 
in both sexes, being an Inquiry into the concealed cause that destroys physical energy 
with Observations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NEHVOUS Ilt^- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on «he partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPRODUCTIVE I'OWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMBELLISHED with ENGRAVINGS, repi'esenting Ihc deleterious 
intiuence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body. 
The whole pointed out to suffering humanity as a “SILENT FRIEND,” to be con- 
sulted without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

R. A 1j. perry a Co. Consultine SurgeonE, 
liondon. 

Published by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Patemostcr-row ; Jackson 
& Co., 130, New Bond-streot ; Gordon, 146, Lcadenhall-street ; Parkis, Comp> 
ton-street, Soho; Guest, 51, Bull-street, Birmingham; and by all bookseUera la 
town and country. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF 8YRIACUM 

is a gentle stimulant and renovator of the impaired functions of life, and is exclu- 
sively directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from a disorganisation of the 
generative sjj’stem, whether constitutional or acquired, loss of sexual power, and 
debility arising from syphilis; and is calculated to afford decided relief to those 
who, by early indulgence in solitary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys- 
Uim, and fallen into a state of chronic debility, by which the constitution is left iu 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept up which places the individual 
in a suite of anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold ill Bottles, price I Is. e.ach, or the quantity of four in one Family Bottle for 
33s. by which one lls. Bottle is saved. 

Prepared only by ^Icssrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Berners-strect, Oxford- 
street, London. None are genuine without the signature of ** R. and L. PERRV 
and Co.” impressed in a stamp on the outside of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Cases, the purchasing of which will be a saving of £1 l2s,, may be had as usual,, 
and patients in the country who require a course of this medicine should send £5 
by letter, which will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, nnd patent medicine venders in town and country 
throughout (he United ivingdtiin, the Continent of Europe and America, of whom 
may be had the “ Silent Friend.” 

Messrs. Perry expect, when consulted by letf er, the usual fee of One Pound, with- 
out which, no notice can be taken of the cuminiinicution. 

Patients are requested to be as minute as pi»ssible in the detail of their cases. 

PERRY S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PIlLS, 

Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “R. and L. PIwRRY & Co.,” on the outside of each Ttrap 
per,) are well known throughout Europe and America to be the most certain cure 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes^ 
including gonorrhoea, gleets, secondary symptoms, strictures, seminal weaknesBy. 
deficieneyr and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine- 
ment, or hindrance from business. JThey have effected the most surprising cures^ 
not only in recent and severe cases, ^t when salivation and all other means have 
failed ; th^ remove scorbutic affections, eruptions on any part of the body, ulcera- 
tions, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, may be*consulted as usual at 19, Berners- street,^ 
Oxford-street, London, punctually, from 11 till 2 and 5 till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sundays, from 10 till 12. Only one personal visit is required from a country 
patient to enable Messrs Perry & Co. to give such advice as will be the means off 
effecting a permanent and effco? uni curt' nftcr all other means have proved ineffeetuaL 



WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

BAILEY'S INSTRUCTIONS cuRopus «> |!ngj«nd. 

^ ^ O Ireland, "vand Scotland, 

FOR KNEE CAPS, continue to recommend BAI- 
Depth from A to B & LEY’S Elastic . Lacod Stock- 

ings, Knee Caps, and Ankle 
Socks; they are Dght, cool, 
and warranted to wash. Since 
the reduction of Postage, af- 
flicted persons in the country * 
can have any Banddge by Post, 
for a few pence, by forwarding 
their measures as directed in 
the Margin. The particular 
property of the Stocking is to 
give constant support in Vari- 
Size round the Calf and cose Veins, weak, swollen, or 
dropsical Affections of the 
Legs, or in any case requiring 
equable pressure: — the Knee 
Cap will be of great service 
where the Knee Joint requires 
support, from Accident to the 
_ Pan of the Knee, after Inflam- 

mation, Rheumatic or Gouty Affections ;-the S^k affords great support after 
Fractures and Dislocations, or in any case where, from weakness of the part, sup- 

BELTS, for supporting the Uterus, which can be worn with the 

greatest ease and comfort, also for Prolapsus Ani. cj i co 

Laced'Stockings — Elastic, 21 s. to 25s. each — Knee Caps, 10 s. 6 d. to 15s. 6 d. each 
^ Socks*^ 10 ? 6 d. to 12 s. Cd. each— Abdominal Belt, worn before and after 
* Accouchement, £2 2s. each. 

To Measure for a Belt, take the size Round the Abdomen and Waist. 
Everything made as light as possible for 



Circumference, 

AB&D. 

FOR SOCKS. 
Length A to C, 
Circumference, 

A B C & E. 
FOR STOCKINGS. 


Length from D to C, 
Circumference, 

A BCE, 

and round the Calf. 
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BAILEY’S Portable Spring Crutches sent to 
15s. all parts of the World. The Height of the 

Per Pair. person is all that is required, as they may be 

cut to any length. 


SPRING 

CRUTCH, 

45s. 

Per Pair. 


RUPTITR®. _ „ ,e 

light Trusses, made from 7s. 6 d. to 15s. each, with or without Steel Springs. 
^NTINOEX^EBCISElMe"^^^ 

admUted^to be tiic* best now in use. The number of accidents which have hap- 
vtAitoH til hnrRomen through neglecting to wear one, is beyond conception. Since 
SetetJ^STof W H. B”,?few gfntlemen ever think of riding without, they 
J^Tt o 5 f?reven° ^ consequences, but add much to the comfort of horse 

exercise. 3 ,. end 4 ,. ed. each. They can be sent by post. 

N.B. Surgeons and Druggpsts supplied. 

inKHCH A NTH „ . t i 

Sutmlied with the following Articles at a reasonable charge Bailey s Ln^<^‘ 
Sto^ng, Kuoo Cap, Crutches, Arm Slings, Wooden Legs, Bandage, 

Trusses of every description. All Orders, with a Remittance, attended to. 

AddresM Mr. RAlLiBY, RandaSe Maker, 
418, Oxford 81 reel, l^ondoii. 
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THE PATRONAGE ABUSES. 

The prevalence of gross abuses 5n the disposal of the East India Com- 
pany's patronage, has ever been a grievous source of complaint. In 
the year 1771, and again in the year 1790, the Court of Directors 
secretly investigated the subject; and in 1793, by the Charter Act, 
each director was bound by oath to refrain from receiving any reward 
whatever for any appointment or business of the Company. Their 
own bye-laws pretend to impose a penalty on the director who violates 
his oath, and they disqualify him from servilr^ the Company^ More- 
over, on each appointment, the director, and the parent, solemnly 
declare that the nomination is made without any pecuniary benefit ; 
and the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 9th of August, 1809 
decrees ruin to any officer who is discovered to have purchased hia 
appointment, unless a fair disclosure is made by the parties engaged in 
the corruption of any director. 

In 1 798, the suspicion of still continued abuse of patronage tvaa eo 
general, that the ^urt of Directors were compelled to institute another 
enquiry into the subject ; the whole court thus acknowledging suffi- 
cient ground for such an investigation ; but at the same time they did 
British Friend rf India Mag, VoL V. No, SIS. % 
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their utmost to preserve secrecy : their object seemed to be merely to 
check thut eatt^t of abuse which the public would no longer tolerate. 
The^dSlM Upon each director to declare upon his honour that he had 
not VidatMl oathr^t 

Iii'^‘De^mli^r« 1799, the chairman received a letter respecting the 
a oadksbip advertised in the newspapers. On the 31st of 
Januar)i^^,iii the following year, the Committee of Directors reported to 
the court, that they will now confess that the task assigned them has 
proved more painful than they were at first aware it would l)e.” The 
committee proposed a circular letter, to the effect that “ the Court of 
Directors of th^East India Company have, for some time, understood, 
with great«indignatioit and concern, that there are persons who profess 
to pr^ure, by negociation or purchase^ appointments in their service ; 
tfnd adasertisements^ ojjenly tendering or requiring offices of this nature, 
arf continually brought befoTe the^pub^ eye.” On the 25th of 
Februaryi *Tu>wever,' the coujct resoWed that no further proceedings be 
had |n this business until thS^^ of May neMtu.^^andu^ ^the 18th of 
Ji^e,* they resolved ^not to re-appoint their own Committee of 
Patronage, orioiially instithted oPthe 25thaJ^Apsil, 1798, toinvesti- 
g&Vs iuto^the truffi of the alleged' sale of' •patronage. Ten directors 
protested against this decision. On the 24th of July, a letter ap- 
peared in the Times^ which aroused the attention of the nation, and 
probably led to the trial of Hosking, versus Annesley Shee, who got a 
cadetship for Mr. Lewis. 

Thus encouraged, on the 10th of September, 1800, a journal, cn^ 
titled the ** True Briton,” contained an advertisement, offering a very 
large premium for a writership. This compelled a proprietor to men- 
tion in court, that the ” rumour of abuse has spread abroad, and is now 
re-echoed throughout the country. This petticoat influence in the 
Company is a most curious circumstance. The public mind, and the 
minds of the proprietors, are agitated with the idea that the trust of 
patronage is abused.” The unfavourable rumours which had prevailed 
in 1798, had been increased, rather than abated; especially by the 
sccncy maintained by the Court of Directors. Sir J^cis Baring 
objected to the oath, being “ certain that it would lead towpeijury" ! ! 
Anolilmr director refused to account for his disposal of his share of the 
patroA^e, saying “ I feel it would be Tery impolitic to give the par- 
ticular reasons that induced me.” 
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And how do the directovs and proprietors now manage their patron- 
of the offices of India ?— -do they act conscientiously or corruptly? 
The ten thousand tongues of public rumour all agree in asserting that 
this public trust is universally abused, and regarded as private pro- 
perty by every individual director ; they all combine in browbeating 
the officer who puts in a claim for an appointment for his son 
on any meritorious consideration. The Court of Directors have 
repeatedly published orders against every such application from the 
army and civil service in India whilst, on the other hand, the court 
have taken every possible precaution to ensure the punishment of those 
officers who betray the practices of the corrupt directors. 

The traffic is so well established that each appointment now has a 
known cash price, varying day by day, according either to the supply 
and demand, the tightness or abundance of money, or the means 
of profitable investment. Writerships vary in value according to the 
presidency, and cadetships according to their appointment, either to the 
cavalry, to Addiscombe College, or direct to the infantry in India. 

Eight hundred pounds is notoriously known to be the present price 
of a cadetship ; and people do not hesitate in telling one another that 

Sir , who commanded in Afghanistan, instead of patronising 

the son of an officer who fell there, paid his tavern bill at Cheltenham 
with a cadetship. 

Sir R, J , G. C. B,, the member for S., it is well known has 

given offence to the Company’s army by sending out a butcher's boy 
as a gentleman cadet. The appointment was his own official per- 
quisite; he did not sell it for hard cash, he merely gave it away to a 
constituent — to a parliamentary elector : — this might prove bribery in 
Westminster Hall ; but in Leadenball Street it is understood as a very 
self-denying act for an East India Director. 

Of another honourable baronet recently re-elected as one of the six 
fittest persons to govern India ; it is openly reported that he sells his 
patronage for cash ; and we most fully credit the assertion. 

The Thomas Clarkson is taking the Americans to task 

for desflIBnheir coloured brethren ; but here, close to Broad Street 
Bmldmlgll^hence he dates his address, is a British Company, that will 
not admit into any branch of their service, clerical, medical, civil, 
military, or marine, a single native of the country over which they 
rule. They despise the Charter Act, abolishing distinctions of coum- 
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try, colour, and caste. The adopted son of Rajah Ram Mohun 
was appointed by Sir John Hobhouse, a writer to India, but the 
pointment was cancelled, and now, to this day, no other native has had 
the full benefit of the Act of 1833. In fact, the very members of 
Parliament who concocted the section of this deceptive act, did it de- 
liberately, with the avowed object of deluding the natives, by exciting 
hopes which they resolved ultimately to blast. In the Select Com- 
mittee, with our own ears, we heard ministers say ** the declaration 
will please the natives and we must do the directors the justice to 
acquit them of any co-partnership in the fraud, for they wished rather 
to act extremely, and continue the insult of the natives, by perpe- 
trating their disqualification from every office law. 

The nation charters away the government of India to a mercenary 
company, and knows that they are incorporated solely to promote 
their own sordid and selfish purposes ; it is, therefore, the nation that 
is to blame for the corrupt abuse of patronage by the East India 
Directors, who merely follow their proper calling ; — the sale of every 
office in India worth the selling, and the punishment of any officer 
who confesses and exposes the transaction. 

We know a lady who boasts publicly that on the very day her son 
was born he had a writership bestowed upon him ! 

These are grave charges deliberately brought against individuals; 
but the crime is destructive, not only to India, and to Britain, but also 
to the peace and prosperity of the civilized world. 

We have already quoted a public advertisement which appeared in 
the Times^ on the 2Gth of April, 1842 ; but it shows so well how the sale 
of patronage is clandestinely managed, that we repeat it. — “ To members 
of the East India Com pan &c. A lady offers to receive into her family, 
and educate, a daughter of any gentleman, who will, in return, forward 
the advancement of her son in his profession, w^hich is connected with the 
sea service. An enquiring party will find that the advantages offering 
are equivalent to those desired.*' It is this sale of the appointment of 
midshipmen in the Bombay marine which stultifies that Lilliputian navy ; 
it is this sitle of the appointment of a leadsman in the Bengal pilot 
service, which deters the old pilots from entering their own sons in that 
service, and limits the number of pilots to the minimum number that 
can pretend to do the duty. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

From the last Report of the London Missionary Society, lately 
published, we find some interesting notices of the progress of the Gospel 
throughout various parts of India. In a condensed and somewhat 
altered shape, we now submit to our readers a portion of the report 
relating to South Travancore ; it affords additional evidence, if any indeed 
were required, as to the untiring zeal and energy of this very excellent 
and important association, 

NagercoiL — In forwarding the report of this station, Mr. Mault 
observes : — “ Notwithstanding the formidable obstacles we have to 
encounter in the prosecution of our work, arising from the state of 
society, the moral degradation of the people, and the opposition mani- 
fested by the authorities of the country, some progress, I trust, has 
been made. In the midst of our labours and difficulties, w^e would 
devoutly acknowledge the goodness of God in sustaining our health, 
giving us access to the people, and crowning our exertions with his 
blessing. However dark the moral atmosphere may at times appear, we 
cannot but look forward with a lively hope that our labours will be 
attended with g^^eatcr results. Our native agents arc becoming, from 
year to year, more efficient, our machinery more adapted to accomplish 
the ends intended, and our acquaintance with the people more extensive 
and accurate,” 

In addition to their ordinary obstacles, the Missionaries have had to 
encounter the pernicious effects resulting from the rapid and extraordi- 
nary career of a religious pretender, who has lately made his appearance 
in the country, and who asserts that one of the principal Hindoo deities 
has taken up his abode within him, by which he is enabled to perform 
the cure of all diseases, and to confer innumerable blessings on his fol- 
lowers, Numbers of the lower classes have joined him, and are dis- 
tinguished by the observance of a few unmeaning superstitions. The 
avocation has become so profitable, that one or more persons in every 
district has been induced to set up as a disciple of this miserable fanatic, 
and each disciple uses all his endeavours to make converts. 

This delusion has spread to an astonishing degree, showing, by its 
progress, the sad degradation of the people ; for the notions of this man 
and hiS|f^^^ers are of the most contemptible kind, and their moral 
charac ter "^ fully depraved. A tract on the subject has been published ^ 
and wicB^ circulated, but not without meeting great opposition. It is 
hoped, however, that its perusal has done good, and that the minds of 
some have been fortified by it against the prevailing error. In the 
midst of so much excitement, our brethren have feared lest any of their 
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own people should be led astray by the numbers and zeal of these 
impostors ; but happily very few have fallen into the snare. The con- 
gregations, in the immediate neighbonrhood of the leader in this move- 
ment, have afforded great encouragement by their stedfastness during 
this trying timoi and, what is remarkable, a personal follower of the 
leader himself has joined the Mission. 

Many of the people are regular and devout in their attendance on the 
ordinances of religion ; and, judging from their progress in divine know- 
ledge, as well as their consistent life and conversation, it is hoped that 
the means of grace are accompanied with the divine blessing. Some of 
the women manifest a strong desire for improvement, and greater 
numbers are learning to read now than at any former period. Others 
continue with much zeal to assist the readers in teaching the catechisms, 
and portions of Scripture, to the females in their respective congregations, 
and to diffuse a knowledge of the gospel among their heathen neigh- 
bours. A few of the pious men in the congregations are also active in 
this labour of love. 

After referring to the present depression in the finances of the Society* 
and the earnest solicitude cherished by himself and his brethren to aid 
the general extension of the Gospel, Mr. Mault obseryes : — 

“ The subject has been brought to the notice of the Christian people 
at Nagercoil, and I am happy to state that many of them are willing to 
contribute to the utmost of their power to enlighten those who are still 
sitting in darkness ; and a small beginning has been made. A Mis- 
sionary Paper, published here the first Monday of the month, giving 
an account of the progress of the Gospel in other parts of the world, 
has had a very beneficial effect in arousing the minds of some to con- 
sider more fully the importance of the subject, and we hope that the 
fueling will still extend.” 

The local Tract Society has prosecuted its work with increasing 
energy ; more than 100,000 tracts, on a variety of subjects, have been 
printed during the past year, and circulated extensively in the Tamil 
country. The annual meeting, held in March. 1843 was well attended, 
and the large place of worship was filled with people from all parts of 
the Mission. Many of the heathen were also present, and afforded 
decisive proofs that they begin to take an interest in this subject. 

Mr. Pattison has returned to Quilon. During his stay at Nagercoil 
he bestowed the most assiduous care and attention on t||||vfleniinary, 
and had the pleaslire to find his pupils improving by his ^owsels and 
instraetions : ** At the close of the session,” he writes, the lads 
except tbe^yonngest, were examined by the brethren Mault and Russell, 
whO‘ expressed themselves very much satisfied ; and I must say that 
acme of the lads in particular passed their examination very creditably. 
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Since 1 have been connected with the Seminary, Mr. Mault has taken 
two of the lads into Missionary service, as assistant readers. They 
had not succeeded very well in English, but their conduct and dis. 
Pipsition were considered good. Another I have made a teacher in the 
Seminary. This young man promises, both from his attainments and 
his general conduct, to be very useful. There are four or live others 
who will probably soon be employed in the Mission — these are likely 
to make good readers, though only one of them has made any en- 
couraging progress in English. 

On Sabbath afternoons the lads in the Seminary are formed into 
classes as in a Sabbath-school. The best of them are monitors, and 
engage not only in instructing the rest, but endeavouring to collect as 
many of the day-scholars (lads and men) who live around the Mission 
premises as they can. Thus not fewer than from eighty to ninety 
persons are engaged in imparting or receiving instruction every Sabbath 
afiernoon. 

Neyoor , — The altendanre on the means of secular and religious in- 
struction, in the schools and chapels belonging to that division of the 
station which is under the care of Mr. Mead, has been large and regular 
during the past year. Not lest than seven thousand persons, who have 
publicly forsaken idolatry and demon-worship, are now in immediate 
connexion with the Mission. Several members have been added to the 
church. Congregations have been formed, and schools commenced, in 
some neighbouring villages, where the labours of the Mission had pre- 
viously been only occasional. In many of the congregations there is 
an evident increase of vital Christianity, which is especially seen in the 
fact, that the native believers have of their own accord begun the practice 
of meeting together for prayer and mutual instruction. God is main- 
taining his own cause, and magnifying his grace in the sight of the 
heathen. Of the vast numbers who have abandoned the unholy and 
miserable service of idols, our brethren now seldom hear of any re- 
lapsing into heathenism, although the motives of a worldly nature by 
which they are urged to make shipwreck of their faith, are strong, nu- 
merous, and incessant. 

In the hill-district a general spirit of inquiry continues to prevail. 
The chief obstacles to the progress of the work arise from a deficiency 
of native teachers, and the difficulty of obtaining permission from the 
native public authorities to erect places of Christian worship. An en- 
deavour has been made to obviate the latter inconvenience by building 
dwelling-houses for the native teachers, in which the people can as- 
semble for instruction and worship, but our brethren are not without 
apprehension that even this will meet with opposition. Another ob- 
stacle is found in the repeated attempts made by the officers of the 
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native government to take the people by force for the service of the 
Pagodas. Various forms of direct persecution are still maintained^ with 
unabated violence, against the native Christians. A decree has been 
issued against one of the congregation at Ncyoor, for holding the inhesi- 
table property of a Hindoo relative ; and the proceeding has harassed 
the minds of many who have reason to expect that they will be treated 
in a similar manner ; while their heathen relatives taunt them for having 
brought all this trouble upon themselves, by embracing the religion of 
strangers. Mr. Mead, however, firmly believes that permanent and 
extensive good will arise out of these sufferings and persecutions. 

The abject class of persons entitled “ slaves of the soil,” principally 
inhabiting the mountain-district, manifest an earnest desire to attend 
Christian instruction,- but in most instances the masters interfere to 
prevent them from connecting themselves with the Mission, as they 
would then be protected, by the laws of the country, from the grievance 
of being obliged to labour on the Sabbath, and their masters know 
that the Missionaries would take care to have these laws enforced. 

A few families of the degraded Puliar caste, some of whom are 
slaves, have been added to one of the congregations. These people 
are considered so impure, that a rule has been made not to allow them 
to come near a single individual belonging to the other castes, not even 
the lowest ; and they are consequently obliged, on the approach of any 
person unconnected with their own body, to run away and hide them- 
selves in the bushes, If Brahmins, or other high-caste personages, are 
seen approaching, so degraded are these wretched peojde, even in their 
own estimation, that they stand at the greatest possible distance, and 
call out to give notice of their proximity, lest any one should come 
nearer and be polluted. On the other hand, such is the pride of caste 
among the higher classes of natives, that it is no unusual thing in some 
parts of the country, to hear the Brahmins, as they pass along, crying 
aloud to warn passengers of their approach, that no one may come near 
them to defile them ! 

The labours of Mr. Abbs, in the western division of the Mission', 
have been attended with a very gratifying measure of encouragement. 
Six members have been added to the church, and there has been an 
addition of 150 to the number of families under Christian instruction*— 
an accession chiefly accomplished by the divine blessing on the zeal 
and diligence of the native teachers. Three of these in particular have 
enjoyed an extraordinary measure of success in persuading their heathen 
neighbours to abandon the unholy worship, and the superstitious fear, 
of the of their fathers, and to listen to the word of eternal life. 

Mr' At>bs expresses the opinion that Hindooism, and the other false 
religions established in Travancore, will be overthrown, partly by tht 
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efforts of their own supporters, as Popery was subverted in Europe al 
■the period of the Reformation. The selfishness and worldly-minded- 
ness of carnal priests expose their systems to the contempt of the 
multitude', and one vigorous effort only is required to burst asunder the 
chains of custom, and to excite an open war against error and imposi- 
tion. The general feeling in opposition to Brahminism is very strong ; 
and, if the people were accustomed to think and speak with independ- 
ence, the honour and power of idol- worship would soon be annihilated. 

The obstacles to the spread of the Gospel among the native popula - 
tion arising from the effects of Popery, aided by all those e^ftrinsic and 
powerful attractions wliich it presents to the unrenewed mind, are thus 
noticed by Mr. Abbs : — 

“ Long before Protestantism was introduced into this country, the 
Catholics had established churches along the sea coast and in the prin- 
cipal market-villages. The consequence is, that the priests of the 
Romish faith possess much influence over the minds of some of the 
people, and form one barrier among many to the extension of * pure and 
undehled religion,' The attractive nature of the ceremonies they per- 
form, their similarity in many respects to heathen customs, and the 
spiritual authority which they assume, allure many from simple idolatry 
to trust in saints and mortal men for salvation. Most of the proselytes 
to this form of religion are as ignorant and superstitious as those who 
never heard of Christianity. In a rude place of worship near Neyoor, 
there is a lamp kept burning every night at the expense of a rich Catholic 
in honour of the Virgin Mary. A man belonging to this sect once 
entered a house in which 1 was staying ; and supposing me to be of the 
same order as his own minister, fell down on his knees, and, lifting up his 
hands, in a supplicating manner exclaimed. ‘O Swamy !’ Although he 
was told it was sinful for him to apply the title of God to a man, he 
persisted, whenever I turned towards him, In bending down and 
intreating for mercy. He seemed to have an idea that it was my 
intention to try whether he could be persuaded not to pay what he 
thought to be the honour due to a clerical personage. Poor man ! he 
knew but little of the Gospel, for he was unable to tell me who was the 
Son of God. 1 am happy to say he now attends our chapel at Mullunga- 
navilly, and is learning our scriptural lessons. Some of the professors 
of Romanism are, however, more intelligent, and can converse upon 
the merits of their own religion. There are several persons of this class at 
Faincodu, one of our out-stations. When I visit this place they often 
come to see me, offer me cocoa-nuts as tokens of friendship, and request 
to know what is the difference between our Vethum and the Lutthia 
Vethum (true religion) i. e. the Roman Catholic. 1 sincerely trust 
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that, by wielding the sword of the Spirit in the name of God, we shall 
conquer every foe, and bring even these deluded Romanists to the 
obedience of the faith.*' 

Mrs. Abbs has continued her useful labours in the work of native 
female education ; and, although the indifference of the heathen parents 
to the value of instruction for their children has been a source of dis- 
couragement, the progress of her youthful charge rewards her labours, 
and cheers her expectations. As a proof of the capability of the children 
to profit by the means of improvement, it is stated that six of them 
who, on entering the school, knew not a letter of the alphabet, were able 
in a few months to spell and write correctly, and to read the scriptural 
lessons, with which they are supplied in the Tamil language. 

Quilon , — By the gradual introduction of the marriage rite among the 
native population here, the Missionaries are strenuously endeavouring 
to lessen the vast amount of licentiousness and immorality, which results, 
to a large extent, from the absence of this important Christian institute. 
The parties, who have sought the ordinance as a rule ordained of God, 
have met great opposition in departing from heathen practice, and con- 
tinue to suffer unrelenting obloquy and outrage, as the consequence of 
following the dictates of conscience, and rendering obedience to the 
divine law. A general attention to the precepts of Scripture on this 
point would secure the removal of some of the most formidable obstacles 
which at present impede the progress and triumph of the Gospel, 

The local press still contributes its powerful and appropriate aid to 
the cause of God at this station. Mr. Thompson reports that 5,000 
tracts and portions of Scripture, chiefly in the Malay alim language, 
have been circulated during the year. The local Tract Society has 
published a small work, translated by Mr. T. from English into 
Malayalim, containing a review of the Hindoo system, and a refutation 
of the arguments usually advanced in its favour, which seems to have 
awakened great attention throughout the country, and is greatly sought 
by the native inhabitants, 

The Seminary contains thirteen pupils : two were sent out in the 
course of the year to labour as schoolmasters, and promise to be useful 
in their spheres of exertion. Some of the elder students are growing 
in knowledge, and their general conduct is exemplary. They are in 
the habit’* of engaging in united prayer among themselves, besides 
attending, on public worsiiip: and they take every seasonable opportu- 
of ex{)^aining and enforcing the truths of the Gospel among their 
ifisathen neighbours and relatives. There is, however, no decided proof 
that any of them have yet undergone a real change of heart : for this 
our brethren have still to labour and to pray, in hope that He who is 
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able to subdue all things to himself urill speedily appear in his renova- 
ting and saving power. 

The work of education among the young continues to extend and 
prosper, and the labours of the native teachers have in the past year 
been of an improved and promising character. 

Trevandrum . — Although the occasion for the exercise of faith and 
patience, in connection with the work of God at this station, are still 
numerous, Mr. Cox has enjoyed decided evidences of the divine favour 
in the prosecution of his Missionary objects during the past year* 
Among the most striking proofs of advancement, he reports, is the fact 
that an addition of more than 100 persons has been made to the native 
congregations under his care, thus augmenting the entire number to 524 

Mr. Cox also refers to the arbitrary and oppressive conduct of the 
native government towards the people. Writing in the early part of 1842 
he states, that although the members of his congregations were at that time 
free from any peculiar persecution, the whole nation was sick and spirit- 
broken by the evils which the native rulers were inflicting upon it. 
The principal grievance of which the people had to complain was their 
being forced to perform the heaviest kinds of labour for the government 
without compensation, and their inability, owing to the corrupt adminis- 
tration of the law, to obtain redress. Mr, Cox considers the system 
extremely injurious to the work of the Gospel, and earnestly urges the 
adoption of measures for the thorough examination and exposure of its 
evils, as the only effectual means of procuring their discontinuance. 

Among the encouragements which Mr. C. has been enabled to report, 
it is gratifying to notice the formation of a church in January last. At 
that time it embraced only some of the native teachers, but two more 
members were shortly to be added, and there is reason to hope that the 
number will gradually increase. 

The work of education is attended with many serious difficulties at 
this station. The want of suitable teachers is especially felt : still the 
prospects of the schools are improving, and in the department of female 
education conducted by Mrs. Cox, there is decided promise of good. 
Two additional day-schools have been established in the neighbourhood 
of the station, making the entire number 13, of scholars 370 f and 
native teachers, 5. 
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How are the mighty fallen ! With Job, our pageant at Delhi may 
well exclaim, “ Now, they that are younger than I have me in deri- 
sion, whose fathers I would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of my flocks. And, now, am I their song, yea I am their byword ; 
they abhor me, they flee far from me, and spare not to spit in my face.” 
But subsequently, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the 
treacherous friends of the patriarch. “ Also, the Lord gave Job twice 
as much as he had before.” This is God-like, and we are convinced 
that at this moment it is our own immediate and pecuniary interest, 
not only to fulfil the solemn engagements which exist between the 
British nation and the Mogul, but also fully and fairly to carry out the 
principle, and to seek sincerely, the welfare of every prince and of 
every peasant throughout India and the world. We are palpably con- 
vinced, that the peace and prosperity of every kingdom, nation, tribe, 
and people throughout the w^hole world, is the true policy of manufac- 
turing Britain. It has been too truly said, that the worst commodity 
we export is our laws, and well may this be affirmed, especially with 
regard to their administration in India, where the company notoriously 
pervert their power to any vicious purpose which may promise to 
yield them a dividend, in the current year, without reference to any 
other consideration whatever. Our laws ought to be our most valuable 
export. 

Firoz, the king, reigned at Delhi thirty-eight years, dying in the 
year 1382 ; he governed India with great justice, and thereby acquired 
a high reputation. Amongst the great public works which he accom- 
plished, may be enumerated, fifty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty cara- 
vanserais, one hundred palaces, five hospitals, and one hundred bridges ; 
he also dug two canals, and many hundred large wells, — the latter, of 
the greatest utility in the culture of the lands, and the supply of good 
water to the capital ; the public gardens, and other memorials of his 
munificent goodness, are innumerable. 

Where are the public w'orks of our English company in India ? Not 
feiiriug its displeasure. Lord Wellesley did venture to build himself a 
liousiyn Calcutta, and would have built a villa at Barrackpore ; but 
the com^lk^iy's protests against what they styled his lordship’s extra- 
vagafi^jj|||ire on record. So far from undertaking new works, all the 
old works are neglected, decayed, and dilapidated. Even the bunds, 
tanks, canals, and other water-works, necessary for the security and 
irrigation of the country, are grossly neglected. Where are our bridges 
in India ? Why did Sir Thomas Munro cross the Caveri, on the 11th 
o! October, 1826, in a basket-boat ? — but because we had not thrown 
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a bridge over that prolific river. At Negapatam, the bridge of solid 
Dutch masonry was actually worn right through, in the very centre of 
the arch, because Mr. Cotton, the present chairman of the company, 
would not expend a hod of mortar in the salvation of that necessary 
public structure from ruin and decay. 

Weighed in this point, and equally in almost every other point of 
good government, the Moguls governed India infinitely better than 
does now the company. But Europeans have cultivated the science 
of war, and overrun that empire. History, however, tells us of many 
a tyrant’s overthrow ; for instance, Adoni-bezek was jdstly requited, 
when he confessed, and said, “ Three-score and ten kings, having their 
thumbs and great toes cut oil’, gathered their meat under my table ; as 
1 have done, so God hath requited me.** So also may the company’s 
bubble burst and cease to be saleable at 295 per cent. 

Bishop lleber speaks of a savage so voracious, that when asked what 
animals he ate, he gave the following account of his table : — “ Him 
eatee hog, him eatee dog, him catee rat, him eatee flea, him eatee war- 
rior, and old woman ; but, no ! him no eatee poor pussee cat !” Even 
this cannibal vermin-eater had a conscience, and felt indignant at the 
idea of eating cats ; but what is there too gross for the insatiable maw 
of our Joint Stock India Company ? The English Company actually 
farms out to certain tribes the exclusive privilege of eating bandicoot 
rats, and other such-like vermin ; but, possibly, the jackall, the 
adjutant, the Brahminec kite, the vulture, the vampire, the leech, and 
the pullcy-poochie arc not rendered tributaries to the company ; some 
of them are employed in torturing the natives, and others in devouring 
their carcases. Lieut. Loveday introduced the bull-dog in hunting 
and pulling down the inttives, and as we progress, no doubt, ere long 
each resident at a native court, will have his establishment of blood- 
hounds, as he already has of spies and informers. 

The worthy bishop exclaims, — “ Yet this eater of warriors and old 
w'omen is said to be very docile.” And, like that cannibal, here, in 
Leadenhall-street, as well as at the several presidencies, restrained by 
royal courts, our monster monopoly is “ very docile ;** but, in the 
jungle, “ blood! blood! more blood ! human blood ! innocent blood!** 
is still the cry of the insatiable demon of destruction — the monopolist 
of all power over all Asia. 

Protestants smile at the superstitious absurdity of the Portu- 
guese in flattering Saint Antonio, whoever that doughty personage may 
be, in invoking his special protection for their nation, and appoint- 
ing his Saintship to the office of Captain of the First Regiment of 
Guards, and Field Marshal of the Army ; but, certainly, it is infinitely 
more preposterous in the British nation to appoint their factors in India 
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to be their ambassadors and governors there. When Dr. Burnes told 
the Ameers of Scinde that the company paid nothing to the Crown for 
their exclusive privilege of plundering all India, they disbelieved the 
truism. The monopolist conciliates the favour of the royal comptroller 
by one fourteenth share of their patronage. 

The entire history of our East Indian monopoly is one tissue of 
imposture and credulity ; no plea has been too palpably false for the 
company to set forth, and none too gross for the people of Britain to 
believe ; the company, however, has certainly generally gilded the 
bait ; at one time, tempting the minister with the loan of a million, 
with a dozen thick and thin votes in the commons, and patronage 
enough to corrupt a dozen more members of parliament, whilst, at other 
times, its directors will buy over our distressed mining and manufac- 
turing constituencies, by orders for goods, along with divers other simi- 
lar temporary expedients. 

The bishop of India, whom we have already named, has another 
tale of a conjurer who swallowed a clown, his shoes excepted — the same 
being very dirty — without the latter sustaining any injury ! Now, this 
is a very modest specimen of our East Indian Company’s charlatanism. 
Imagine a corrupt mercenary self-elected corporation of old sea-cap- 
tains undertaking the government of India in 1844 ! Imagine their 
chairman in public court standing up and declaring, “ I neither know 
anything about India, nor will I read or hear anything about India;” 
and, then, the president backing him by promising, ** The crown will 
support the company in all they do, whether right or wrong,” and then 
say, if this system of political jugglery was ever surpassed by any 
private impostor. 

But what has Tom Thumb to do with the unfortunate King of Delhi ? 
Nothing more than this, that when the Shah’s letter, by Mr. Thompson, 
to Queen Victoria, is refused by her majesty’s minister for the affairs 
of Jndia,and left to the tender mercies of the monopolists in Leadenhall- 
street, her Majesty’s ministers introduced to her Majesty the American 
Dwarf, General Tom Thumb, on Saturday, the 23rd of March ; and 
announce the event in the Court Gazette, as a matter of state im- 
portance. Oh ! the insolence — the infatuated insolence of office ! 
Man cannot be dressed in a little brief authority, but he abuses his 
trust, and defies both God and man. Surely, such ministers are 
traitorsi even to the cause of royalty, now, at this critical period » 
when men begin to doubt, not only its divine right, but its expediency. 

Young Mr. Gladstone is encouraged by a powerful majority of the 
pretended representatives of the people, in burlesquing the movement 
of half a century , and his Royal Mistress is made to patronize a show, 
because the people’s hunger for bread would otherwise make them 
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careless about paying to see the dwarf ; but the Great Mogul himself 
cannot obtain leave, even to present a petition to any officer of the 
crown ; he must deposit it in the hands of the Co- Hong merchants of 
the City ; that is the extent of favor evinced to the Mogul ; and the 
factors of India goods will, if they see fit, hand in the Mogul’s letter 
to some commissioner of the crown, to be dealt with as he may see fit. 
Thus treated— access denied — what sort of answer can any petitioner 
hope for? But even injustice to a state prisoner may provoke ven- 
geance. God — the God of Justice — ^has not been dethroned by the 
East India Company ; they have only succeeded in outraging his long- 
suffering ; even now. He is revealing their crimes to the public ear. 

On the 24th January, 1825, Bishop Huber wrote to Lord Amherst 
saying, “ I went, as your lordship is perhaps aware, to the court of the 
poor old prince, whose name was, in the time of our boyhood, asso- 
ciated as ‘Great Mogul,’ with every possible idea of wealth and gran- 
deur. The palace, though dismally dirty and ruinous, is still very fine, 
and its owner is, himself, a fine and interesting ruin ; his manner, and, 
I understand, his general character, is one of extremely courteous ac- 
quiescence and resignation, and in essential points, he has unquestion- 
ably good reason to think himself fortunate in the hands into which he 
has fallen.” But what followed this, is omittedln the published copy ; 
most probably it was some plea for more favor to the fallen prince. 


“ HUM LOGUE IlOREE BUKKUR NAH JAENGE !” 

Thus proclaimed the wise man of the East, — “ From Simla, on the 1st 
of October, 1842; rajahs, sultans, naibs, khans, pundits, and moolahs, — 
Know! we, Edward, governed by moderation. India is the bound of 
our empire ; we will withdraw within the natural limits which the 
God of Nature has set to our ambition. Other governors — they who 
misruled priorily to our advent — have appealed to the God of Battles as 
the only arbiter of their power ; but we are otherwise minded ; we 
dip not our golden foot in the water of the Indus I” 

All people, and nations, and tongues applauded this proclamation ; 
even “ the most licentious press in the world” could not gainsay it, 
although by it their occupation was taken from them, for the governor- 
general of India was a moderate man. lie, himself, had reined in the 
steed of ambition, and had, for the first time, set a limit to the rapacity 
of that insatiable monopoly, which, having devoured India, had crossed 
the Indus on a crusade against the crescent, and its champion, the 
Cossack Captain Vicovitch, or whatever “ ovitch ” his, name is. 
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But, Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations do alter ; they even contra- 
dict each other. However, the sepoy has more of the Persian mettle 
in him ; he says, “ No ! Edward ; when the hurra sahib of 1838 bade 
us^ then, we crossed the Indus, which we can prove, for we left our 
bones behind us. Look at our new flags ! ‘ Cabool * and ‘ Ghizni ’ are 
graven upon them; ohisseled by the skeleton hand of death, who, 
mounted on his white horse, we encountered ; but we could not with- 
stand his power ; he smote us, and we perished.” 

Whilst ruminating on the news just arrived from India, by the last 
mail — mutiny in all our camps — disgust at service in Scinde — a large 
placard struck our eye, — “Extraordinary advance in the price of 
bones !** This large posting-bill conjured up all the newsvenders* 
placards of Our Success at Cabool,” as the Duke reads, what the vul- 
gar tongue calls, “ the entire annihilation of a whole army,” although 
Ackbar permitted one fugitive to fly with the horrifying intelligence. 
Then came up before us the bleached skeletons of entire regiments, and 
those of the entire army of Cabool. 

Can such disaster be parodied — boasted of— by the Great Captain of 
the Age in the House of Peers I 

Yes ! the lying spirit of the god of war endeavours to delude the 
nation, and keep up the high price of India stock, by boasting of 
our successes at Cabool. Even in India the lie is echoed and gazetted, 
but it only repeated the fact of defeat, and disaster, and destruction. 
All the ridiculous attempts at vain-boasting are exposed by the follow- 
ing simple quotation ; — “ It is gratifying to think, that so far as it was 
possible to effect it, the skeletons and dried bodies of the unburied- dead 
have met with decent burial, and where they can be collected together, 
those which still remain will be disposed of in like manner, on retire- 
ment of the armies from Cabool.” 

These recollections of our successes at Cabool, and the fait accomplie — 
the other stubborn fact— of an extraordinary advance in the price of 
bones — led us to wonder that the company has not appointed a Dry- 
Bone Committee of Directors to monopolize this article, which, under 
their exclusive charter of government promises to become so profitable 
an object of trade, that surely it is incumbent for the executive body 
of the monopoly to guard the interests of the constituents, the proprie- 
tors of India, by reviving the ancient committee of directors which 
existed for a century under the barefaced designation of “ The Com- 
mittee FOR Preventing the growth of Private Trade ;” and, 
now, to conciliate the disgusted public, a claim may be set up to 
humanity and also to patriotism, by telling the Friends that the mono- 
poly will handle the bones more gently than free traders, would do ; 
and surely the lords pf’ the soil, the aristocracy of England will be 
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secured with the prospect of more bone manure. The new title may 
run thus, — “ The Committee of Directors of the old interminable India 
Monopoly, for Preventing the Growth of Private Trade in Dry Bones.* 

What the bone trade may become, is best illustrated by the wool 
trade. Century after century the monopoly thoroughly persuaded 
King, Lords, and Commons, that the power of hanging interlopers was 
essential to the existence of every British factory in India. However, at 
length, in 1833, the spirit of the age and the march of events dissipated 
this illusion, and the monopoly was placed in abeyance. Up to this 
period, all India had never supplied one pound of wool to our staple 
manufacture ; but, then, in the very first year of complete private 
trade, there were imported from Bombay 3,721 lbs. weight of wool ; 
and, in the year 1841, the import of that article had already increased 
to 2,008,664 lbs. weight. 

Cromwell’s army had its printing press, and Buonaparte calculated 
much upon his bulletins, proclamations, bank-notes, &c., lies and forge- 
ries as they palpably were ; he, perhaps, over-estimated the power of the 
press on the untaught serfs of the czar of Muscovy, but still he duly 
valued the power of the press on his own army, their friends and their 
foes. The armies of India ought to have their own presses and their 
own printers, their own recognized editors, gazettes, journals, &c., as 
much as any other corporation, parliament or government ; for, from 
want of this, in their recent campaigns, much misrepresentation has 
taken place ; and cLcn when the civil press of the presidencies has 
done justice to the army, the proprietors of India Stock have denounced 
the Press of India as the most licentious in the world. 

Sir John Hobhouse, the very huntsman of the corruptionists who 
traduce the press of India, may perhaps respect the opinion of Heber, 
the metropolitan of all India, lying between the two great capes of the 
world, which he communicated in confidence to Mr. Wynn, the Royal 
President of India, on the rapacious iron rule of the London monopoly ; 
in a letter, dated from Pertabghur, in March, 1825 : Bishop Heber 
sums up his view' of the mal-administraiion of India by saying, — “ On 
the whole, a want of magistrates, a want of troops, a Want of public 
expenditure, and a desire to augment the revenue, — arising from 
the necessity imposed on the supreme government of sending all the 
treasure they can scrape together to England, seem to be, at present, 
the chief dangers of our eastern dominions.” — It is a system of delay, 
of weakness, of niggardliness, and of insulation. Every thing is done 
at the least charge, and to serve the present turn ; in every thing the 
Natives are less and less consulted and conciliated ; and I really do 
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not think the Company do all they ought to do, or all which necessary 
for them to do, to preserve their Indian Empire ! ! 1 

How is it that this confidential denunciation of the Company’s most 
rapacious and insatiable, degrading, insulting, and dangerous 
tyranny never came before the select committee which sat year after 
year on the removal of the Charter. Can any evidence be more 
explicit, less suspicious, or more trust- worthy ? the Bishop of India, 
in confidence to the Minister of the Crown ; and, both of them, the 
most able and experienced officers who have ever lilU d either appoint- 
ment ; linked together in the most intimate and endeared friendship ; 
their private correspondence, revealed only by a premature death. This 
sentence is an episcopal consecration of the royal standard whenever it 
shall be hoisted, in lieu of the flag of the monopoly, on the fl.ig staff 
at Fort William, in compliance with the equally well expressed re- 
solve, — “ Hum logue Roree Bukkur nah jaenge !** 

Has any officer been at the pains of examining how many of the 
directors have subscribed to the Affghan Relief Fund ? We sec it 
gazetted that the court of directors have, as usual, given a hundred 
guineas to the Marine Society ; now, this is the cream skimmed off 
about five or ten thousand rupees screwed out of the cultivators of 
India, — even in seasons of famine ; — and, the directors feast with the 
Marine Society and speechify and uphold cbeir corruption. The Lon- 
don charities of the collective body of India directors are munificent, 
but the private charities of individual directors, for the benefit of their 
victims in India are utterly unknown and undiscoverable ; — if they do 
put their right hand into their own breeches pocket, for the relief of the 
people of India, it is done so very stealthily that nobody can perceive it : 
their Toast Master does not proclaim it ; the tongne of the world does 
not gazette it. Jn this they are unjust to themselves, for if the army of 
India saw how charitable their masters were, they then might again cross 
the Indus. 
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THE DEPOSED RAJAH OF SATTARAH. 

The pages of this periodical have contained many references to the 
case of this unhappy and much-injured Prince. Purtaub Sing, the 
deposed and exiled Rajah of Sattarah, is a Hindoo of illustrious lineage, 
and very rare moral and intellectual endowments. For many years 
his virtues as a ruler, were recognized and acknowledged at the India 
House, and as a testimonial of the high admiration in which his cha- 
racter and administration were held, a sword of 3,000 guineas yalue was 
unanimously voted him. In the meantime the Rajah had been de- 
prived, by the Government of Bombay, of some rich jagheers, which 
had lapsed to him by the death of their incumbents, and which had 
previously been anrarded to him by a solemn treaty at the time of his 
accession to his throne, under the auspices of the British Government. 
The refusal of the Rijjfih to submit to the confiscation of these jagheers, 
brought him under the displeasure of the Bombay Government, and 
laid the foundation of his future ruin. Enemies of the basest character 
plotted against him, ana found their calumnies greedily listened to by 
the Government at Bombay, Evidence was taken in secret, and he in 
vain asked for copies of that evidence. lie was denied a trial, but 
told that if he would admit his guilt, he would again enjoy the favour 
of the Government — but must submit, however, to the loss of his 
jagheers, as well as of his character, and to the pensioning out of his 
own treasury, of those who had conspired against him. This the 
Rajah indignantly refused to do, telling the then Governor that rather 
than sully his name, relinquish his rights, or violate his religion, he 
would forfeit his kingdom and endure beggary. He was dethroned — 
spoiled of all his private property — and driven to a burning and un- 
healthy spot. Too miles distant from his native hills, where he has 
ever since remained a state prisoner; his brother (his chief enemy) 
and his abandoned accusers, have revelled, in the meanwhile, in the 
wealth of which he has been cruelly robbed. Since his deposal, a vast 
mass of papers relating to his case have been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, in addition to those which from time to time have 
been forced from the authorities at the India House. Though these 
papers reveal a series of plots and villanies on the part of the Rajah's 
enemies almost unprecedented, even in the annals of Asiatic wicked- 
ness, the Rajah is still without a hearing, he is not so much as fur. 
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nished with the means of knowing what has been said against him— 
for the papers pHnted here, are in a language of which he is utterly 
^norant. 

have been favoured with a sight of a paper, sent by Mr. 
Thompson, who has recently visited the Rajah in his exile, to the 
leading friends of that prince, in England. We believe we shall 
commit no offence by laying it before our readers. It contains a brief, 
but touching, statement of the present situation of the Rajah, and we 
hope it will have the effect of stirring up the lovers of justice in this 
country, to make some fresh exertions in behalf of a deeply injured 
man. 

TO THE FRIENDS OP 1118 HIGHNESS PURTAUB SING, THE DEPOSED 
RAJAH OF SATTARAH, NOW IN EXILK AT BENARES. 

Presuming that intelligence respecting the Rajah of Sattarah, from one 
who has recently had an opportunity of seeing and of enquiring into 
the circumstances of that unfortunate Prince, will not be unacceptable to 
those in England who have generously exerted themselves in his be- 
half, I shall give a brief account of two visits paid to his Highness, and 
sta'e the impressions produced on my mind by the intervieus 1 hud 
with him, and by the conversations I had with others respecting him. 

My first interview with the Rajah was on the Kith of June, 1843, 
which was the day of my arrival at Benares. In accordance with the 
orders of the Government, the meeting took place in the house of the 
agent of the Governor General Major Carpenter, who showed mo 
every attention compatible with the duties of his situaiion, .and the 
special instructions he had received in reference to the intercourse of 
strangers with the pe rsons under his charge ; and from all I could 
learn, that gentleman exercises his authority with the utmost consi* 
deration of the peculiar position of the Rajah, and the other Princes 
and Chiefs committed by the Government to his care. At this inter- 
view 1 was permitted to enjoy a free conversation with the Rajah for 
upwards of three hours. Major Carpenter acted as interpreter, and 
took great pains to communicate to the Rajah all I desired to say. 
His Highness manifested great joy at seeing me, and embraced me in 
the most afiectionate manner. He expressed his deep gratitude 
towards all those who have taken up his cause in England, He brought 
with him a great mass of papers, and in the course of our conversa- 
tion very frequently referred to them. These papers were in the form 
of bound volumes. He appeared to possess a minute and consecutive 
record of every important transaction connected with the affairs of his 
principality, from the time he was placed upon his throne, until his 
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removal. He conversed with great earnestnosa and fluency, and it was 
quite evident that his disposal, and his treatment before and after that 
event, by the British Government, was the constant and sole matter on 
which his thoughts were engaged. He dwelt particularly, and with 
great emphasis, upon the original misunderstanding with the Bombay 
Government on the subject of the lapsed jagheers, and seemed im- 
pressed with the belief that all his subsequent troubh s had sprung from 
that cause. He appeared very imperfectly informed respecting the 
contents of the printed papers in the hands of parties in England. He 
spoke throughout as a deeply-injured man, and the victim of arbitrary 
and irresistible power. He had the air of one deeply conscious of his 
own rectitude, and convinced of his perfect ability to prove, upon a fair 
examination into the merits of his case, — not only his innocence of the 
misconduct imputed to him, but also that he had been previously ill- 
used by the Bombay Government, and had the strongest right to claim 
the protection of the Supreme Government for the redress of his original 
grievances. For every question })iit to him he had a prompt and sen- 
sible rej)ly, and refern’d to his papers with the utmost facility. lie 
exhibited several original letters from distinguished men, upholding his 
claim to the jagheers of which he had been deprived long before his de- 
posal, and demonstrated that from the commencement, his desire had 
been to submit the question in dispute respecting them to the judgment 
and decision of those best informed regarding the true meaning of the 
treaty which the Government dictated iii placing him upon his throne. 
He struck me as a man having no secrets. lie never contradicted any 
former statement, nor in the slightest degree prevaricated, or attempted 
any evasion. All he seemed anxious for, was a fair, an honest, and a 
full enquiry ; and he was evidently confident of a verdict in his favour. 
He said that owing to his mental anxieties, and the sickening suspense 
in which he had been kept, his life had become a burden to him, and 
he spoke with great seriousness of escaping from his troubles by vo- 
luntary death. Ke represented his sufferings under the circumstances 
of his exile, as extreme. Benares was of all places most unfavorable 
to his health, and the least likely to agree with his constitution, as its 
situation and climate were wholly different from those of Sattarab. 
During the previous hot winds, he had been reduced to great debility, 
and absolute lethargy, and his death at the time seemed almost certain. 
He dreaded the return of the hot months, and considered it quite im- 
probable that he could sustain existence beyond a few more years in 
Benares. He was paying monthly instalments out of his allowance, to 
defray the expense of rebuilding his premises, which had been acciden- 
tally destroyed by fire, and he thought it a great hardship that hia 
stipend should be diminished to repay the Government what they ha^d 
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advanced for such a purpose. The soldiers originally appointed to guard 
bis camp had been withdrawn, and he had boon forced to maintain 
sepoys at his own expense. The Agent had kindly offered to supply 
their places by burkandazics (common watchmen), but this offer he had 
declined, as he regarded the employment of such men, in lieu of regular 
guards, as degrading to a person of his rank. His income was far too 
small for his establishment. More than twelve hundred persons had 
accompanied him from Sattara to Benares, and the greater part of these 
were dependent wholly upon him for the means of existence. Many 
of his people had died every year from the unhcalthiness of the place. 
If any of his followers had resources at the time of their arrival, those 
resources had become utterly exhausted : they had lost all they once 
possessed, through their faithful adherence to him in his misfortunes. 
They were now (though many of them were men of rank by birth) in a 
slate of abject penury ; but while he loved them for their loyalty, and 
had every wish to be their supporter, he had no means of assisting 
them. On his coming to Benares, he had requested Major Carpenter to 
take an inventory of every article he possessed, as well as of the jewels 
belonging to the ladies, and to annex to each its value. This had been 
done, lie had often been obliged to sell things, in order to meet his 
expenses, but he had scrupulously followed the advice of Major Car- 
penter, and had abstained from borrowing, or getting into debt. He 
aet his heart upon the adoption of the infant child of the unfortunate 
Balia Saheb i‘'’enaputtee, over whom I was informed, he watched with 
great tenderness and care. He expressed a strong desire to be per- 
mitted to contract a marriage engagement on behalf of this boy, with 
the family of one of the Oodepore Rajahs. The father of this boy, had 
been followed from Sattarah, by order of Colonel Ovans, and made to 
give up property to the amount of fifty thousand rupees, on the 
pretence of his being in debt that sum to the State, in the capacity of 
Coinmander-in-Chief and Paymaster of his Highness's troops. The 
Rajah considered this act as most cruel and unjust; and thought the 
matter should be brought under the especial notice of the authorities in 
England. He (the Rajah) had to support both the boy and his mother, 
and he hoped Government would pity their condition, and restore 
to them that w'hicli bad been taken from the Senaputtee, as the charge 
brought against that officer was wholly without foundation. If his case 
was likely to remain long unsettled, he wished to be permitted in the 
mean time, to remove to some more healthy part of the country, but be 
could not do so without the sanction and pecuniary assistance of the 
Government. His people were leaving him, and returning to their 
own Cjguntry, or, going elsewhere. Many were sick and starving, 
^d all #cre dispirited and desponding. He could not see these things, 
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and not be weary of his existence — he wished to die. Could he be 
assured of ultimate success, he could be patient, and he would try to keep 
up the courage of his people. He would wait, one, two, three, or even 
five years ; but, hopeless suspense was insupportable. The chief 
source of his consolation were the letters of sympathy he received from 
England. His one desire was to return with his faithful followers 
to Sattarah, and die in the home of his ancestors. He had recently lost 
by death his favorite servant and secretary Balwunt Rao Chitneas, and 
he felt that he must die soon, or be left alone. 

My second interview with the Rajah took place on the* 24th Novem- 
ber 1843. This was also in the house of, and in the presence of, Major 
Carpenter. He repeated many things which I have already stated. 
He was attended by a number of his followers, who were introduced to 
me as persons who would directly disprove many of the statements 
made agiiinst the Rajah, that had been sent from India, and printed in 
England. I declined to question them, or to hear them, as I had no 
means of using their testimony. They, therefore, made their “ salaam,'* 
and retired. The Rajah again^ade many earnest enquiries regarding 
the time that his case would be under discussion in England, and asked 
me to speak some words of hope and comfort to his people. I studi- 
ously abstained from saying anything calculated to raise false expecta- 
tions. I merely assured his Highness, that whatever could be done for 
him by his friends here, would be done, and that he might rely upon 
it, that no lapse of time would lead them to abandon his cause, as long 
as he remained without a fair trial, and as long as they considered him 
the subject of unjust treatment. 

I am confirmed by everything I saw and heard in the belief of the 
Rajah’s innocence of the charges brought against him. The favorable 
impressions I had received respecting his character were greatly 
strengthened. He was frank, communicative and decided. He seemed 
a man with whom it would be easy to deal, it the simple object was to 
arrive at the truth. His manner was perfectly undisguised, and be 
appeared ready to render every assistance in his power in the way of 
promoting enquiry. 

During the twelve months that I was in India, I mingled much with 
the natives of the country of all ranks, hut met with no one who in- 
spired me with a more favorable opinion of his character than his High- 
ness the Rajah of Sattara. 
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BRITISH FRIENDS OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine, 

London, 12th April, 1844. 

Sir, — I perceive by a late number of “ The Friend of India^' that 
Mr Stikeman, the active and zealous secretary of the East India and 
China Association, has put himself in communication with Dr. Royle 
(who, I believe, is the home-botanist of the East India Company), for 
the purpose of introducing into India the cocoa plant of the West 
Indies. 

Upon the maxim of “ suum cuique^" I beg to be allowed to state, 
through the medium of your journal, that it is now several years since 
I introduced that plant upon my property in the province of Malabar. 
It has there flourished, borne fruit, and is in course of being more ex- 
tensively propagated, Prior to that I had introduced the Jamaica 
Pimento, and since then 1 have been successful in procuring the seeds 
of several fruits much prized in the West Indies, and hitherto strangers 
to India, but where i hope in time also to make them indigenous. I 
may mention that the coftee originally termed Malabar coflee, w^as pro- 
duced from seeds which my father obtained from Arabia nearly half a 
century ago, years before Java coflee became extensively known in 
Europe as an article of import. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

F. C. Brown. 


CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR IN THE KINGDOM. 

A custom house return, dated 20th March, 1844, shews, that during 
the last fourteen years, 1830-43, the average annual consumption of 
sugar in the United Kingdom has been but 3,913,016 cwts., that being 
the net quantity actually retained for home consumption. In the first 
seven years of the period, it was 3,903,460, and in the last, 3,922,572 ; 
shewing a yearly increase of 19;! 12 cwts. The number of consumers 
has greatly increased during the fourteen years. 

Our export of British refined sugar was 607*580 cwts. in 1830 ; and 
in the three first years of the period, it annually averaged 529,053 cwts. ; 
in the next six years it sank to 288,214 yearly ^ the following year it 
was cwts. ; in .1840, only 760 cwts. ; in 1841, 43^wts. ; 

in id3 cwts. ; and in 1843, but 155 cwts. ; so that, iiNact, in 
1833, the trade fell to one-half of what it bad been ; and in 1839 it 
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became entirely annihilated. Competent authorities estimate that 108 
cwts. of double refined sugar is equal to 129 cwts. of raw sugar ; 100 
cwts. of single refined to 110 of raw; 100 of bastards to 85 of raw; 
hnd 100 of molasses to 39 of raw sugar. 

Into the cause of this loss of an important branch of our industry, it 
is worth enquiring. Our operatives, have they become too idle, or too 
fully employed in other factories to continue to refine sugar ? Oh, no ; 
we see them seeking for employment. Our ships, also, leave our porta 
in ballast. Our chemists are daily making fresh discoveries in the re- 
finement of sugar. Our capital is redundant. But our legislators have 
tightened the screw of our West India planter's monopoly of sugar to 
this kingdom ; they may have pretended to loosen it a little, but they 
witness the increase of the population, and the corresponding decrease 
of the supply from the Antilles. 

The rate of draw-back on double refined sugar exported in British 
ships previously to the 5th of October, 1830, was 48s. 7ld. the cwt. ; 
on the 1st September, 1833, it was reduced to 43s. 2id. ; and on the 
10th of October, 1838, the draw-back was still further reduced to 
35s. 8d. the cwt. ; so that we sec that the Acts of Parliament which 
made these alterations in the scale of draw-back, operated as directly 
as if they had been so worded, that at first the half, and subsequently 
t^e whole of the factoiies, ships, capital, skill, and industry engaged in 
the export of refined sugar should become unemployed. So dependant 
are we for employment upon the acts of our law-makers. We do not 
say that they are deficient in wisdom, but we do nevertheless certify that 
they have most effectually ruined our export of sugar. 
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Ye've read (and shudder’d) of those rites accurst, 
Of Juggernaut, the Indian demoi^od; 

Whose madden'd votaries struggle to first, 
When yearly his dread chariot comes abroad. 
Headlong themselves or tender babes to dash 
Before the horrid wheels, as on they crash I 


This brochure sticks in the throat of the executive. We thought the 
monster monopoly could syrallow a kingdom at a mouthful, but we find 
the directors have some Protestant scruples about gulping down their 
Juggernaut, and have invited their Govern or- General of India in Coun* 
cil to reply to the libel of a Proprietor, published against the Company’s 
monstrous demon. 
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Mr. .Willoughby, of the Bombay Council, recently called upon the- 
house-list to prosecute a proprietor for something he had said in the gene- 
ral court, and now the house-list beg the Supreme Council of the Indies 
to silence another ; so that, whether a proprietor of India stock man- 
fully expresses his sentiments in open court, or responsibly publishes 
them in his calm moments, he is to be opposeds in thus discharging his 
sacred trust, by all the combined powers of the home and local authori- 
ties of a most mighty empire. 

We cannot unlock the door of the directors' court-room, but we can 
peep and listen at the key-hole ; we can discover turmoil within, and 
observe anxiety when the individuals make their exit. Moreover, on 
court days, at half-past 12, when a lump of decrepid mortality is wheeled 
into sign the despatches, we can get a peep into the cabinet of Leadenhall 
and, again, when the brace of porters — bending beneath the load of 
their trays of luncheon and baskets of bottles of wine, for the directors 
— take their station in the council chamber, we can also guess what 
follows — unanimity in eating and conviviality in drinking to the 
inviolability of Juggernaut, and to the enjoyment of his £6000 a-year, 
and that in despite of fanaticism. 

Her Majesty the Queen has nobly commanded Lord Ripon to 
present to Parliament as curious a document as was ever discovered in 
unwrapping a mummy. It is entitled, A Legislative Despatch, 
relative to the Superintendance of Native Religious Institutions !" 

Now, what in the world has ** the Defender of the Christian Faith 
to do with Juggernaut ? The Queen superintend the bagnios of 
Juggernaut ! That were, indeed, something lower than the lowest 
depth. The basest faction of our most corrupt corporation has 
hitherto outraged Christendom by superintending the worship of that 
log whose orgies are blood and lust, — but will nothing satisfy the 
cupidity of the monopoly save the involvement of their sovereign's name 
in pandering to their demons ? 

It is a fact beyond dispute, that the Company — in their “ superin- 
tendence of native religioA institutions^ — seduce young women bedeck 
them with jewels, parade them in the temples, hire them out for 
prostitution, flog them if they scruple^ receive the wages of their hire 
— and then, when their victims become diseased or aged, discharge 
them, destitute and unprovided for. Even our own Bishop Heber re- 
cords the substance of this system. Does the Company now call upon 
the Queen to defend these thek wicked practices t This is the superin- 
tendence willingly exercised by the Company for the sake of lucre. 

^'Legislative Despatch," or " Letter," from the Court of 
Dvihclore of -the East India Company to the Governor-General of India 
Jn C^unoiV* is dated on the 4th of Aprils 184S, but, concealed an entire 
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year; it is only now, on the IDth of March, 1844, that it has been 
presented to Parliament by her Majesty’s command, and ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed. We do not know if the Lords 
spiritual and temporal have printed it, or if the Bishop of London has 
noticed it. 

Watching — as is our duty— the signs of the times, we observe that 
both the Company and Crown have moved in this matter in the spring 
of the year; the Company penned it early in April, 1843, on the very 
verge of the annual change in the direction ; and the Crown produced 
the letter in March, 1844, just on the eve of the quarterly meeting of 
the General Court of Proprietors. 

There is a place called Exeter Hall, much resorted to in the spring 
of the year, by a description of people in England, whom Lord Auck- 
land was once pleased to denounce as “ fanatics,” when they implored 
him to relinquish the revenue he derived from the taxes imposed on 
pilgrims. Now, despicable as is fanaticism, it really seems as if this 
despatch was penned by the Company, in 1843, to deprecate the wrath 
of the fanatics ; and we suspect that it is now published by the Crown, 
to buy another yearns truce in Exeter Hall ; for if Mr. Poynder had 
not been conciliated, he would have already sounded the tocsin, and 
been responded to throughout the entire kingdom. The country is 
awake to the crime, and will no longer suffer it. The saints endure 
patiently, but they also persevere as patiently. They cannot bear 
this palpable abomination of ** superintendence,” as it is called, in the 
margin of the court’s despatch ; they will no longer tolerate this inter- 
ference of Government, and its officers, with the affairs of the temple of 
Juggernaut. 

Mr. Strachan says, — That, notwithstanding the abolition of the 
pilgrim-tax, patronage and support are still afforded, ostensibly and 
substantially, to Juggernaut, in the following instances : — Firstly. In 
the annual payment of £6,000 ; for the perpetual maintenance of the 
establishment of the temple, the fees of the pilgrim-hunters, the 
embellishment of the idol, and the pomp of the festivals. — Seeossdly. 
In permitting the trade of the pilgrim-hunters. — Thirdly. In employ- 
ing the authority of the police to impress the labouring classes, in the 
surrounding country, to drag the idol’s car, at the great festivals. 

This is the protest of a proprietor against the system by which the 
house-list executive have plundered India in order to raise the price of 
India stock from 191 to 296 ; the quotation at which they bargained 
with Messrs. Grant and Macaulay for a renewal of their charter. 

Britain looks on with apathy, because India is thus robbed for the 
benefit of the metropolitan monopoly ; the people submit to havethek 
income taxed seven-pence in the pound, for the worthy purpose of thus 
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keeping np the price of India stock ; the executive body of the East 
India Company boast of their ability to keep up the price of the Com- 
pany’s stock, as though it were some mighty feat of state-craft ; when 
it is so plainly to be seen that it is merely a simple robbery ; Britain 
supplies fleets and armies, thus to raise an annuity, which Mr. Macaulay 
persuaded the Commons still longer to charge on India. 

The ability of the Court of Directors is both a matter of history and 
a matter of fact : — Firstly^ it is recorded in the history of the year 
1833, that they were originally monopolists, but so ignorant and 
corrupt, that they compelled Parliament to place their monopoly in 
abeyance ; it expired comatose, under the burden of their imbecile 
corruption ; — and, secondly ^ we who live in Leadenhall-street, daily, 
see visibly, and feel palpably, the very self-same, self-elected close 
Court of Directors, composed of ship-masters, supracargoes, bankers, 
merchants, pensioners, annuitants, and so forth, in every stage, from 
that of the decrepitude of old age, to that of all the rashness of unfledged 
manhood, pretending to govern India, but in reality combining together 
basely to plunder that empire. 

Behold their most infamous annual round-robin to support each 
other against the propiictors. Is not this a matter of fact ? Is it not 
a truth that, even since the dueen commanded Lord Ripon to present 
to Parliament the court’s despatch in behalf of Juggernaut, and since 
the Commons printed and published that last dying speech of the mo- 
nopoly, no less than a score of East India directors have disgraced 
themselves by recommending for re-election all the six ex-directors, 
including Sir Robert Campbell and the Hon. Captain Hugh Lindsay, 
the redoubtable champion of Juggernaut — a man whose last energies 
have been spent in the service of the demon, — whose last breath was 
expended in singing the praise of the foul idol. Has not Major 
Oliphant signed the recommendation of Mr. Lindsay, who— 
something akin to the Hindoo god — is carried on a board between 
two men ? Is it not a fact that Sir Robert Campbell, also, is again 
brought into the direction, by the recommendation of the whole of the 
directors, except Messrs. Ellice, Mills, Shank, and Smith ? This crime 
was perpetrated so recently as the 10th of April, 1844. 

But for more facts of the inability, physical as well as moral, of the 
Court of Directors to govern India. Is government a science, or is it a 
mere matter of trade — a stock-exchange juggle, — a lottery, a chapter of 
accidents, tested only by the price of stock — that pdlitical barometer, 
the tbertnometer of the money market ? Government is the most noble 
I sciences; it is that which is the most difficult of attain- 
ibailiy and which, wheu attained, requires the utmost skill in the selec- 
tion and management of the agents necessarily employed in carrying 
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out its principles into execution and effect, and especially as regards 
India. 

It is a mathematical fact that the Court of Directors consists of 
thirty men, all of whom have pecuniarly acquired their seats ; none of 
whom have been tested as to their fitness for their duties, except in the 
single point of their aptitude in corrupting the electors. Now, many 
of these directors are absolutely past their labour; their respec- 
tive ages disqualify several of them from the office they hold, so 
tenaciously, until death takes them to account for their abuse of the trust. 
The education, or rather want of education, of many of' the directors 
disqualifies them intellectually ; their professional life also aggravates 
this evil. The banker may be a good accountant, the merchant an 
excellent penman, and the captain a good leadsman or drill-sergeant ; 
but these are not the qualifications we demand for the direction of India. 

The Directors themselves are ashamed of their own history ; they 
find themselves as the Kings of East, and then blush on being 
asked the cause of their elevation, the steps by which they climbed 
to their musnud. 

An East India Director is the most vigilant animal known, for scent- 
ing prey, and he is as versatile as he is vigilant. All the blacks, and 
Pagans, and Turks, were granted to the Company by Elizabeth in 1601| 
and the Stuarts added interlopers, &c. William and Mary, in their 
necessity, sold all else into the tender mercies of the Company ; during 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, the Company bought of the Hano- 
verians confirmation of all their powers ; the American war, and the 
French revolution, drew away from them public attention ; and since 
then the nation has had enough to do in placing in abeyance the 
monopoly of commerce with half the globe ; so that to this hour woe 
betide the victim whose rupee invites the Court of Directors to examine 
into his pedigree, his character, or his tenure ; for if fraud cannot secure 
the prey, then force will be brought to overwhelm him. 

Bless your heart I the Company is not a tyrant. The old lady of 
Leadenhall Street is as modest a matron as her sister in Threadneedle 
Street — a mere commercial company ; but just now she has shut up 
shop, sold her warehouses and ships, and merely confines her attention 
to collect the crop of India. No, the Company is not an oriental des- 
pot. It is the lineal male descendant of Shah Allum who wears the 
crown, and doM all the mischief ; the Company is merely bis perpetual 
Dewan, not hilrL. ponsible minister ; merely his Majesty’s cash-keeper. 
Every old lady who holds India Stock is equally innocent in.her indi- 
vidual capacity as is the Company collectively as a corporate body* 
One and all, they wash their hands in rose- water, -^not in innocent 
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blood. It is Mrs. Nobody, who went to Istalif, and graved that hloody 
page in history. 

The director is not a pilgrim hunter, bless you. He has to write 
•out to India to ask for a description of the animal. The protesting 
proprietor from Madras declares that these agents are a class of men 
whose occupation is to travel over most parts of India to entice the 
ignorant and superstitious Hindoos to undertake a pilgrimage, which is 
attended with greater loss of life, and innumerable other evils, than 
any other superstition;** but the entire Court of Directors are surprised 
at the novel information. Dear old gentlemen, their next despatch 
will be to say that it is reported there is a hill in India, and that 
people call it Humaon or Himalaya, or some such name, and to ask if 
what these people say is true. 

Pilgrim hunters have long figured very prominently in the records 
received from India ; hut, in public court, the chairman boasts ** I 
have not read our most important papers, and I will not read them;*^ 
and his colleagues cheer him on, in thus outraging that decency of 
reserve which befits an ignorant corporation. The Crown might now 
command the minister of Indian affairs to lay before both Houses of 
Parliament all information regarding the hunting for pilgrims in India. 
Surely this matter must interest London.** 

The Court of Directors sent out to the Governor-General in Council 
ten copies of Mr. Strachan*s pamphlet, in which he, as a Proprietor of 
India stock, demands that they will withdraw the Company *3 patronage 
and support from the iniquitous system, under which the superstition 
of Juggernaut “is now flourishing beyond all experience,** although the 
loss of life among the pilgrims is rated at fifty thousand pounds yearlyl 

So much for the success of Claudius Buchanan, old Charles Grant, 
Wilberforce, and the other Protestants of 1813, ns well as for the still 
continued efforts of the Episcopalian and Dissenting Missionary bodies, 
against the Company’s continued support of the bloody rites of their 
own Moloch, who is still upheld by the Company in his revelry of 
blood. The Company not only resists the pressure from without, hut 
corrupts the controlling authority, and bamboozles both Houses of 
Parliament by withholding some returns, and by falsifying others. 

The nation bids the Company divorce their idol, but naturally enough 
the latter refers the case to India, and thus gains delay ; year after 
year, charter after charter, thus is gained. Colonel Gateway has been 
rewarded for his plea for Juggernaut by a seat in the direction. 

When did any corrupt corporation ever purge itself ? A corporation 
aiever re^eihtes itself by spontaneous eneigy ; every corporation^ 
when eorrupf;, therefore, requires the controul of some 
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hand from without itself to bring it back to the paths of duty and 
virtue. 

The Company boast themselves that their government is a system 
of checks I — A system of checks ? Is not such a system something' 
like a dead-lock ? — no motion, no vitality, no system at all. Where 
is the responsibility? The minister blushes not to say, I can do nothing; 
but, at the same time, he pockets one-fourteenth share of the patronage 
of the body he is salaried to controul. The responsibility of our rule over 
India ought to be borne on his shoulders ; it ought to be his boast, 
“ My head would be the forfeit of my neglect.” But, no, his base 
'excuse is, ” If I do not gratify the monopoly, then the monopoly will 
not fee me.” 

The chairman says, he is only the organ of his court and each in- 
dividual shirks responsibility by pleading, that he is only a fraction of 
the court. Thus, we see, a body of men, moving in concert, and act- 
ing in a manner which they tell us does not fairly indicate the personal 
dispositions of the twenty-four or thirty individuals who compose the 
Court of Directors. And, in some degree, we are compelled to believe 
them ; for it is a palpable truism that individuals do wrong ^ but bodiea 
do mighty vorong^ and they do it too without remorse, for men singly 
have consciences, but a corporation can boast of none. A Board of 
Directors that can only retain office by a profuse division of that spoil 
of India which is within their reach, must be endued with more virtue 
than usually falls to the lot of any individual human being if it could 
withstand so great a temptation to theft ; and, as matters really standr 
the Court of Directors cannot be honest ; plunder is their ostensible 
occupation ; they persuade themselves that their profession is legalizedr 
just as the Thug deludes himself into a belief that his murders are 
sanctified ; he dedicates a tithe of his produce to C'alee the Court of 
Directors conciliate the silence of Mr. Robinson by paying over to Ids' 
exchequer a much smaller portion of their plunder, for a royal indul- 
gence to sin more deeply, and against the convictions of their own more 
enlightened consciences. 

The directors of any corrupt corporation cannot afford to 
keep a clear conscience. A rational morality would, indeed,, 
teach us, that although a booty is divided into proportionate parta 
amongst the confederates, still the guilt of the wrong perpetrated 
attaches, undivided and entire, to each of the accessories. But it is not 
thus that directors are accustomed to think, and we see them rise f!run» 
their iniquitous consultation board, calculating that their own individual 
fractional share of the advantage is to be the measure of their shluw of 
blame in the crime they have resolved to perpetrate. Look ab Mr^ 
Hogg in the Commons. 
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On the 4th of April, 1843, the Company demanded information as 
to the facts of what Mr. Strachan published, and all the world, the' 
East India Directors excepted, knew to be true ; but up to this hour 
no information has been received from the Supreme Government. The 
Court Of Directors add You will be careful that the Government does 
. niPt by any act whatever cause it to be believed that it sanctions, or in 
any way gives countenance to, the proceedings of theSe people.” 
** And you will understand it to be our express desire that the authority 
of the police may” no longer “ be employed to impress the labouring 
classes to drag the car at Jagemat, or at any other temple,” but, ** on 
the contrary, that it maybe employed on all occasions in protecting the 
labouring classes from any such compulsory service.” 

Extravagant ecclesiastical establishment of the Company I Are 
these your patrons ? Are you dumb to this despatch of the year 1844 ? 
Juggernaut is not expected to speak, but you are salaried by the people 
of India to preach righteousness to the monopoly. Is it the result of 
your Protestantism, that in the middle of 1844 the Court of Directors 
Bre not yet informed that they themselves plunder the enslaved cultiva- 
tors of India of six thousand a year for Juggernaut, hunt for pilgrims, 
and drag the idol cars ? Who but the clergy of India ought to have 
, preached against these crimes ? Wherefore do they tithe India ? For 
connivance at this crime of the Court of Directors. 


LAW OF SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 

Slavery |n Hindostan is not sanctioned by British law, except in so 
far as it has been recognized as an institution by the various rules 
and regulations which have been issued by the supreme authority in 
Indiai from time, to time, to mitigate or check it. It is, however, 
authorized by the Hindoo and the Mshomedan laws, as may be seen 
in the following extract from a minute on the.«subject by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, inserted in parliamentary papers. No. 138, p. 311, 1839. He 
sdys* — ‘»The Hindoo law fully recognizes slavery. It specifies in 
much detail the various modes by which a person becomes the slave of 
another, and which are reducible to the folloiving heads : viz., capture 
in war ; voluntary submission to slavery, for divers causes {as a pe- 
cuniary consideration, maintenance during a famine, &c.), involuntary, 
for the discharge of debt, or by way of punishment of specific offences ; 
births f^^spring of a female slave ; gift, sale, or other transfer by a 
fcKlEm |hd sale gift of their offspring by parentis. It treats 
tbe mve 3$ the absolute property of his ma^ter^ familiarly speaking of 
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this species of property, in association with cattle, under the contemptuous 
designation of bipeds and quadrupeds. It makes no provision for the 
protection of the slave from the cruelty and ill-treatment of an unfeeling 
master, nor defines the master s powers over the person of his slave ; nei- 
ther prescribing distinct limits to that power, nor declaring it to extend to 
life or limb. It allows to the slave no right of property, even of his 
own acquisition, unless by the indulgence of his master. It affords no 
opening for his redemption and emancipation (especially if he bo a slave 
by birth or purchase), unless by the voluntary manumission of him by 
his master ; or in the special case of saving his master’s life, when he 
may demand his freedom or the portion of a son ; or in that of a female 
slave bearing issue to her master, w^hen both she and her ofl’spring arc 
entitled to freedom, if he have not legitimate issue ; or in the particular 
instances of persons enslaved for temporary causes (as debt, amercia- 
ment, cohabitation with a slave, and maintenance in consideration of 
servitude) ; or the cessation of the grounds of slavery by the discharge 
of the debt ; or mutual discontinuance of the cohabitation, or relinquish- 
ment of the maintenance. 

The Hindoo law recognizes fifteen different classes of male and fe- 
male slaves, viz.: — 1st. Girihgat, that is, one born of a female slave, 
2nd. Kircet, that is, one bought for a price, either from the parents or 
or from the former owner : 3rd, Lubdbi, that is, one received in dona- 
tion : 4th, Dayado pagut, that is, one acquired by inheritance : 5th. 
Unakut bhirt, that is, one maintained or protected in famine ; Gth, 
Aheet, that is, a slave pledged by his master: 7th. Bundus, that is, a 
distressed debtor, voluntarily engaged to serve his creditor for a stipu- 
lated period . 8th, Joodh puraput, that is, one taken captive in war : 
9th. Punject, that is, won in a stake or gambling wager : lOth. Ooiigut, 
that is, one offering himself in servitude, without any compensation in 
return : 11th. Purbburjeea busit, that is, a Brahmin relinquishing a 
state of religious mendicancy, which he had voluntarily assumed ; an 
apostate mendicant, however is the slave of the Rajah, or government 
only : 12th. Ilrit kal, that is, stipulated, or one offering himself in eer« 
vitude for a stipulated time : 13th. Bhuegul-das, that is, one offering 
himself in servitude for the sake of food : 14th. Birbar chirt, that is one 
becoming a slave on condition of marriage with a slave girl; 15th. 
Atmu bikrita, that is, self sold, or one who sold himself for a price. 

The Mahomedan law equally acknowledges slavery, originating, 
however, in fewer sources, viz.— capture of infidels in war; biyth, as 
issue of a female slave ; to which some authorities (who are chiefly 
followed) have added sale of their offspring, by parents, in a dearth, ot 
famine. The property is so absolute and complete, that it is assigned 
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as a reason for subjecting an owner to no worldly punishment or 
penalty for the murder of his slave ; he has, of course, entire power 
over his person, being restrained by no provisions of the law adopted to 
protect the slave from ill-treatment. Manumission cannot be exacted 
firom the owner, unless in the case where, for some cause, the slave ia 
already emancipated in part, in which case he is entitled to redeem 
himself by emancipatory labour equivalent to the remaining portion of 
his value. In all other instances emancipation depends wholly on the 
Vrill of the owner. But manumission of slave's is strongly recommended 
as a pious act, and the law leans much against the slavery of Mahome- 
dans. A female slave bearing issue to her master does not acquire 
freedom, but gains other privileges, of which the chief is that of not 
being liable to be sold to another person. Her issue is free, and ranks 
with other illegitimate but acknowledged offspring of her master. . 

According to the most eminent Mahomedan law doctors, All men 
are by nature free and independent ; and no man can be a subject of 
property, except an infidel, inhabiting a country not under the power 
and control of the faithful. This right of possession which the Moos-- 
lims have over heurbees (i. e. infidels fighting against the faith), is ac- 
'quired by isteela, which means the entire subduement of any subject of 
property by force of arms. The original right of property, therefore, 
which one man may possess over another, is to be acquired solely 
by isteela (as defined above), and cannot be obtained in the first 
instance by purchase, donation, or heritage." Such slaves, and such 
only, become legal subjects of property, and are transferable by gift, 
sale or inheritance."—" The same rules are applicable to slaves of both 
sexes." Children bom of female slaves " by any other than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the father be a freeman or slave," are 

subject to slavery," and " are called Khanazad, i. e. born in the family . 

It may be here observed, that the authority of Hindoo law in those 
parts of British India formerly under the dominion of the Mahomedans 
is not only questioned, but denied. By right of conquest their laws 
superseded those of the Hindoos. It may be further observed that the 
British government acquired its power of legislation from the Mussul- 
mans ; and, in its turn, has asserted its right, and bound the people of 
ihiC'countiy, as matter of ditty, to promote the interests and happiness 
of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and has de- 
clared that steE^ measures ought to be adapted as may tend to the intro- 
dilution atndhgjfi: them of useful knowledge, and of religious and moral 
(vide 85 George III., cap. 155), provided that the free 
exdrciiie of their religion be invariably maintained. If it be true that 
the has superseded the Hindoo law, and we see no reason 

to doubt then it follows that the skvery sanctioned by the Hindoo 
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law has no legal existence, and *thaf the slavery permitted under the 
Mahomedan law may be legally abolished by this country, inasmuch as 
it is not a religious, but a civil institution. Indeed, so far from its 
l)eing a religious institution, we have the best authority for saying, that 
the manumission of slaves is considered an act of piety and an expiation 
of divers offences by the natives of India, both Hindoo and Mahomedan. 
It would further appear, from the deliberate opinions of many eminent 
persons, that, if the Mahomedan law were construed strictly, and the 
letter as well as the spirit of that law were rigidly enforced, an end 
would be put almost immediately to the system of slavery in British 
India. 

We have said that slavery in India is not sanctioned by the British 
law. Mr. Adam, however, thinks that the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law of slavery, ** with some modifications,’’ is confirmed by it (Law 
and Practice of Slavery, &c. page 24); and such certainly appears to 
have been the general opinion entertained and acted upon by the go- 
vernment and judiciary in India. The opinion is grounded on the 
assumption, that the decision of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the 
supreme court of civil judicature on all questions of native law, given 
in 1798^ was the correct interpretation of the rule of 1793, which pro*- 
vided that ** in suits regarding succession, inheritance, maniage, and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan laws 
with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo laws with regard to Hin- 
doos, are to be considered the general rule by which the judges are to 
form their decision.” The question referred to the Court was con- 
cerning the succession or right of inheritance to a zemindary or other 
real property,” according to native law, when it was determined ** that 
the spirit of the rule for observing the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws 
was applicable to cases of slavery, though not included in the letter of 
it,” and this construction of the rule was subsequently confirmed by 
the governor general in council, and is in full operation at the present 
day. 

In the rule of 1763, passed by Lord Cornwallis, legal authority fbr 
the possession of slaves is withheld ; the reason for which may, pro- 
'bably, be found in the fact, that, as far back as 1T89, his lordship had 
4 iotified to the Court of Directors, that he had “ a plan under considera- 
tion which he hoped to be able to execute without doing much injury 
to the private interests, or offering great violence to the feelings of the 
natives, and which had for its object the abolition of the practice (of 
slavery) under certain limitations ; and the establishing some rules and 
.regulations to alleviate, as much as possible, the misery of those unfor- 
tunate people during the time that they might be retained in that 
^wretched situation ” (Par. Papers, 1828, East India Slavery, p. 13.) 
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This plan his lorddii^ cither never matured, or else abandoned, for 
wc find no after refertipce to it in official papers. 

But to return to the rule of 1793, and the construction put upon it 
by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. We venture to assert, that, neither 
upon principles of general reasoning, nor of strict legal interpretation, 
can that construction be sustained. It is admitted by the late Chief 
Justice Harington, that the “ law and usage of slavery have no iinine- 
diate connexion with religion." It is also clear that slavery is not in- 
cluded in the letter of the rule — ^in other words, it is not recognised, 
and certainly, not guaranteed, by that rule ; therefore, when we con- 
sider that slavery required not the sanction of British law, on the ground 
of its being a religious institution, we conceive the silence of the rule 
on the subject ought to be interpreted in favour of freedom, not against 
it. To say that the “ spirit** of that rule sanctioned tyranny and oppres- 
sion,.-Ahe inseparable incidents of slavery, is monstrous, and would for 
prevent the benefits of British legislation from being enjoyed by a large 
portion of the native inhabitants of India, whose “interests and happi- 
ness,’* as we have before seen, we are bound to promote.* 

Whichever of these opinions may be correct, whether slavery in 
India be the creature of custom or of law — whether it be a civfi or re- 
ligious institution — whether it have the sanction of the Koran or the 
jShasters — the fact of its existence within any part of the territory sub- 
ject to our control, must determine its fate. Like its sister abomina- 
tiq||||^fhnticide and suttee, it must be abolished, and be numbered 
atjl^gst the things that were. 

At various periods, from 1798 to 1833, when the charter of the East 
India Company was renewed, various attempts have been made by emi- 
nent and distinguished persons in India to ameliorate the condition of 
the slaves, and to promote their emancipation, all of which proved, un- 
happily, unsuccessful. In 1808, Judge Richardson proposed “ that 
the state of slavery throughout the British possessions should be deter- 
mined by Mahomedan law, the British government having acquired the 
right of legislation from a Mussulman power, in previous possession of 
these territories for centuries ; and' having adopted the Mahomedan 
laws, particularly in all criminal cases, and indeed in all judicial cases, 
except those of heirship, marriage, caste, or matters connected with 
religion.** (Par. Pap. No, 138, 1839, p. 316.) This would at once 
have termix^Hted slavery among the Hindoos, who had, previously to 
our occupation of the country, been subject to Moslem power, and to 

|i;..yery great extent among the Mahomedans themselves. In Mr, 
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Harington, then chief justice, the worthy judge of Bundclcund met 
with a powerful opponent, and his scheme was rejected. 

In 1816, Mr. Leycester, a circuit judge, made a report to the su- 
preme court suggesting the abolition of slavery. On this the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut passed resolutions, under date the 12th of June, 
1816, in which they state that “ they fully participate in the senti- 
ments expressed by ^fr. Leycester in abhorrence of hereditary slavery, 
and earnestly wish it could be discontinued with regard to all children 
born under British protection. But whilst it is allowed to remain with 
respect to the progeny of existing slaves born under the British Go- 
vernment in the West Indies and South Africa, the abolition of it, on 
general principles of justice and humanity, could not, the court appre- 
hend, be consistently proposed for India,** and his propositions con- 
sequently fell to the ground. 

Nor were there wanting, in the presidency of Bombay, men who 
sympathised with those already mentioned, in their efforts to raise the 
bondsmen of India to the condition of freemen, or to prevent freemen 
from becoming slaves. In 1825 the Judge of Kaira, Mr.- Williams, in 
a report to the secretary to the government, observed : — ** I am of opin- 
ion the emancipation of all slaves throughout the territories under this 
presidency is very desirable. The possessors of slaves are mostly per- 
sons of property, and I believe in too rriany instances treat them with 
much severity.’* Mr. Norris thought ‘‘it is not worth while legislating 
on the subject of slavery, as it exists in India, except with the view of 
effecting its certain abolition at no very distant date.** He therefore re- 
commended the following enactments. “ All persons born on the Bom- 
bay territories after the 1st of January, 1826, to be free ;*’ and “all 
slaves brought into the Bombay territories after the first of January to 
be free, after one year’s continued residence in the said territories,** Mr. 
Baillic said “ the sale or transfer of free-born subjects, in my opinion in 
the Honourable Company’s territories, should from henceforth(1825)be 
disallowed and discontinued.*’ Mr. Vibart, Judge at Ahmedabad, stated 
“ there exists no valid objections, at least in this part of the country, to 
the practice (of slavery) being entirely abolished and he adds, “ 1 am 
persuaded, the total abolition of practice would be very acceptable to 
the higher and respectable class of Hindoos.*’ But none of these re- 
commendations were acceded to by the local government. 

(To be continued,') 
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POSTSCRIPT.— THE FACTS OF THE RECAL. 

Our reports of the late General Courts shew that the directors had 
resolved to do the deed. 

On Saturday (the 20th of April), that dies noa, the visitors to the 
museum observed that the house was divided against itself, director 
against director, even in the rotunda. On Monday, they met specially. 
We do not say that the dirty waiter brought the result on his tray out 
of court, to the back-door, up White Lion -court ; but what was going on 
in that secret conclave was well known all about the house and its 
purlieus. Old Mr, Lindsay was lifted into the house to vote — much to 
the disgust of those who had to carry him, and the other servants and 
people who saw it. The excitement was his death. Has an inquest 
been held ? 

It took until Wednesday for the news of the recal to reach the India 
Hoard, although the fact was published in a hand-bill of that date. 

On Friday night, Parliament began to suspect, and eventually found 
out, that there was folly at work in the India House. 

Is this a specimen of the control exercised by Lord Ripon ? It is to 
be hoped our foreign department is better managed. 


CASTE, AND ITS PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE. 

Amongst the many impediments to the improvement of the morale 
social, and religious eondition of the Hindoos, perhaps the greatest of 
all is the tenacity with which the distinction of castes are holdeii. 
These follow them into all their pursuits, trades, and avocations. The 
agriculturists particularly labour under the greatest disadvantages, from 
this barrier to all improvement, as the following statement, made from 
actual observation, will fully prove. Loss of caste would follow the 
introduction of any improvement or alteration in the shape Or construc- 
tion of their agricultural instruments, which are the same in appearance 
mow they were centuries ago. Mr. Statham, in his Indian JteesA- 
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kctionst cites many instances of this blind adherence to antiquated 
customs The European,” he writes, “ often smiles to behold the 
Bengalee ploughman going forth to work ; a yoke of kine are driven 
before him, whilst the plough is carried on his shoulder. Harness he 
needs not, as the plough consists of a long pole, through one end of 
which a piece of harder wood passes, forming the share and handle, 
whilst at the other end another piece, transversely fixed, answers the 
purpose of a yoke ; this resting upon the necks of the kine, just before 
the high hump, precludes the necessity of any harness being used. The 
form of one of these ploughs may be pretty accurately conceived, by 
imagining an anchor with one end of the arms reversed, that is, pointing 
downwards, the stock forming the yoke. With this plough they 
merely scarify the ground, no furrows are made ; in fact, they describe 
any line in their ploughing but a straight one. I have seen twenty 
ploughs at work in a large field, cross each other at all points, stirring 
it up to the depth of six inches ; and in this manner the earth is pre- 
pared for casting in the seed, without fetching up a portion of new soil, 
as is the case with ploughing in England. On account of caste, the 
Bengal farmer cannot feed and rear sheep or poultry, except he be a 
Mussulman ; and Mussulman farmers must not rear pigs, nor spin the 
wool of their sheep ; this must not be done by a low caste of Hindoos. 
Cows must not be fattened for slaughter by Hindoos, neither are they 
permitted to breed horses ; this is all left to the Mussulman farmer, who 
although much less fettered than his Hindoo neighbour, yet ev6n he 
lies under many restrictions, which prove a great hinderance to his 
prosperity. However industrious the Hindoo farmer may be, yet he 
nuist not make' or mend any implements of agriculture, or build an 
outhouse or tank (a pool); the grammy caste must do this. If the fish 
ponds are full of fish, he must not catch any for sale ; the mvtchewallah 
must have all the sport and profit. If his land be full of fine brick 
earth, he must let the hooman make the bricks, and buy the quantity he 
wants from him ; then he dares not use one himself, but, however small 
the job, must employ a regular builder. When his trees are laden with 
cocoa nuts, a particular caste must gather them ; the owner even then 
must employ another caste to extract the kernel, which he is not per^ 
mitted to press into oil ; this falls to the lot of another low caste, and ao 
on with regard to coir and besoms, from the husks and leaves, every pro* 
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cess must be effected by a particular party, a breach of these regulations 
entailing loss of caste.’* 

It is the same with regard to the produce of the fields. Cotton must 
be sold in its raw state, and those who spin it must not weave it. Sugar 
tobacco, mustard seed, fruit, and vegetables, are all under some re- 
straints, so that a man cannot do with the produce of his fields what he 
pleases, nor make improvements upon the customs of his fathers, under 
pains and penalties which, to a Hindoo, are worse than death itself. An 
instance is known of a poor farmer losing caste, because he sewed differ- 
ent sorts of grain from what his ancestors had done. This was con- 
sidered a scandalous deviation, and he was expelled from society. 
When the crops become ripe, it is often the case that the farmer, not be- 
ing able to gather them fast enough, consequently the grain is shed on 
the ground. A labouring man in the harvest fields in England, does as 
much work in the course of a day, as ten Bengalee husbandmen ; their 
implements are rude, and generally very inefficient, a small reaping-hook 
is the only instrument used to cut the corn, scythes being unknown. 
The hackerries, or carriages, are the rudest and most unfit for the pur- 
pose that can well be conceived; but in all these things, change or im- 
provement is prevented by caste. With these facts before us, can we 
marvel at the pitiable depression of the energies of the Hindoos and 
Mussulmans ? 
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SiBRaA LfioKE ; A Description of the Manners and Customs of the Liberated 
Africans, &c. By Uoblrf Clarkc, M.B.C.!S., Edin. 

James Ridgi^ay, IHocadilly. 

'ilio author of this volume i esided at Sit rra Leone as Senior Assistant- 
Surgeon to the colony during a period of five yeara ; his present observations! 
therefore, the result of so lengthened a sojourn in that dismal and unhealthy 
land, and on subjects too, many of which are but indifferently understood by 
Europeans, are entitled to considerable attention and regard,^ and their 
perusal will, we think, afford general gratification. The work treats of ihe 
Natural History of Sierra Leone, its topography, productions, and the 
traditions current amongst a portion of the liberated Africans; and, av 
indeed might be anticipated frym the nature of Mr Clarke's professional 
avocations, a larger space is deVoted to the consideration of medical matters 
than is usually allotted to the subject in books of this description. Fro* 
fessional technicalities, however, have been, as much as possible, very wisely 
iinobtruded ; and on this, as on all his other topics, the author has conveyed 
his instruction io a popular, agreeable, and we can also affirm, accurate 
manner. 

Much difference of opinion exists regarding the climate of this African 
charnel-house, all writers agreeing as to its general unhealthincss, althougli 
they differ as to the causes which render the colony so deadly to Europeans* 
Mr. Clarke's remarks on this subject are wortli extracting > 

To European children the climate is particularly injurious, as they are early 
attacked with enlargements of the spleen and general derangement of the alimen* 
tary viscera, soon become exhausted with repeated attacks of ague, and if not 
removed to a more general atmosphere, become cachectic, and drop into an early 
grave. 

It is worth noting, that all the German wives of German Missionaries in the 
colony, died of fever soon after their arrival, while their busbauds enduia the 
climate better than Englishmen. Ladies, however, in general stand the elinutte 
better, from being less exposed than men. 

To persons living m Sierra Leone, early rising, say six o'clock, a.m., and retiring 
early to bed, say nine or ten o’clock, are great preservatives of health. In tha 
morning, the use of the tepid bath is exceedingly beneficial in removing the 
fcvenshncBB and languor always following a restless night. The use of tea or 
coffee on getting up, also tends to invigorate the system, and to render it less 
liable to attacks offerer. I would advise the European settlers to use the simplest 
food, avoiding fruits and pastry ; to sleep in large well- ventilated apartments; but 
to avoid sleeping on the ground-floor, and in piassa bed- rooms ; to take daily out- 
d(K>r exercise in tho cool of the day ; to wear flannel clothing, carefully avoiding 
exposure when perspiring, and lastly, to avoid all sources of mental inquietuds. 

Much diversity of opinion also preiails, as to the avera^ difference of 
perature in the summer months, between the hottest time or the day, and coMsft 
time of tho night ; one authority stating it to be 60, and another 40 degrees, s]so 
as to the variation of temperature between January and July: one affirmh^ tklll 
no difference exists, whilst the other holds, that it varies at SO degrees 1 OtfWl , 
have described the heat as overpowering In tho extreme. One writer, ' 

stretching a point," describes the effect on his arrival, as that of a *' funim Wiii , > 
seating to him its parched month ; ** and says, it was with difiicolty he omm fWN * 
ceed. The tbermometrinaverage is 84, though li may, at times, reach to $1 v 
and therefore, it is not likely to produce so very powerful an effect, . ^ 

Theyoar i$ divided into the diyand raioy seasons, and is ** 

by the xffgvoM into Igniuf months or moons. The time of day is noted, poliitt- ^ 
itur to the aim. The sun Is gone into the water," denotes the time itm Suiim te * 
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tecondis: the shortest is eleven hours, thirty minutes, and forty seconds. 'Hier 
sun in setting, resembles a large globe of fire ; while twilight is of short duration, 
but enlivened by a concert, composed and sustained by the croaking of frogs, ther 
gating of crickets, and the buzzing of swarms of cock ^roaches, beetles, 

After a heavy rain, the sun appears through the fog, a thick steam being raised 
from the surface of the earth, which frequently rests f )r some time upon the sides 
of .the hills, and envelopes their summits. The natives call these appearances 
smokes, and they are thought to be highly noxious. They arc sometimes of a 
reddish hue, and then believed to-be at &eir maximum of malignity — p. 18 . 

The other portions of the work are all written in this concise and 
perspicacious style ; indeed, Mr. Clarke has so judiciously managed his 
subject, as to leave nothing to be desired, in the way of informftion, 
concerning the colony and its natives. 

Four Lectures on the Offices and Ceremonies of Holy Week, as Per- 

FORMED IN THE FaPAL ChAPELS. By NICHOLAS WiSEMAN, D.D. 

Charles Dolman, Nevr Bond Street. 

The present scries of lectures forms one of several which the late amiable 
and lamented Cardinal Weld was in the habit of having occasionally 
delivered upon the ceremonies of Holy Week, in his apartments in the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. It differs somewhat materially from the courses, on 
the same interesting subject, which have already emanated from the pens of 
Drs. England and Baggs ; for whilst the plan pursued by these reverend 
writers appears to have been to follow the order of the functions of Holy 
Week, describing and explaining them separately and individually, Dr. 
Wiseman's object may he defined as an endeavour to give the spirit of these 
solemn ceremonial observances, and, at the same time, to suggest principles 
by which strangers and others may, neither unlearnediy nor unprofitably, 
attend and share them. With tliis intent, our author has divided his subject 
into three parts, in the first of which he considers the external and internal 
relations of these offices and ceremonies witii art. By these, we understand 
him to imply, not only those connexions which exist between them and art, 
through the places and circumstances in which they are performed, and which 
give their peculiar character to the functions of the Vatican, but also those 
artistic priuciples, so to speak, which pervade the ceremonies themselves, 
their poetry, and the music which accompanies it. Under the second head, 
the offices are treated in their historical character, or as connected with the 
various epochs of past ages ; whilst, in the third and concluding part, they 
are viewed in their religious light, and examined as to their intended and 
obvious purpose of exciting virtuous and devout impressions. 

Alike from the learning and research so copiously, yet unostentatiously 
displayed, the evident and sincere sympathy exhibited for all that is high and 
ennobling in art, and the singularly careful and commendable abstmence 
from all expression of illiberality or hostility to the professors of faiths 
varying from his own, Dr. Wiseman’s lectures will, we are very confident, be 
perused with great and general interest. Popular in their character, for 
they are designed to prepare the mind and the heart, rather than the 
understanding and the senses, the style in which thepr are written is, 
nevertheless, at once dignified and earnest ; and whilst with becoming, but 
tenoiperate iseal, the wtiter advances the superiority of his own religion, and 
vindicates the purity and seeraliness of her forms and observances, bis 
criticisms on their several Important appliances, poetry, painting, music, and 
are At once just, liberal, and of universal applicability. 

Mowing eloquent passage we extract from the second lecture ; it 
refers. W 'the performance of Allegri’s magnificent Miserere by the Papal 
choir bn the evening of Good Friday. 
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How different is the effect of Allegri’s upon the soul of one who, kneeling in 
that silent twilight, and shutting up every sense, save- that of hearing, allows him'- 
self to be borne unresisting by the uniformly directed tide of its hmrmonies. It is 
but a ebaunt twice varied: one verse being in four parts, and another in five, till 
both unite in the final swell of nine vruccs. The written notes are simple and 
unadorned; but tradition, under the guidance of long experience, and of chastened 
taste, has interwoven many turns, dissonances and resolutions, which no written or 

C "’9hed score has expressed. At first the voices enter into full, but peculiar 
ony, softly swelling in emphasis on each word, till the middle of the verso, 
when a gradual separation of each part takes place, preparing for the first close ; 
you hear then, as though weaving among themselves a rich texture of harmonious 
combination: one seems struggling against the general resolve, and refusing more 
than a momentary contact with another, but ed^tig off upon delicatc^dissonances, 
till the whole, with a waving, successive* modulation, meet in full harmony upon a 
suspended cadence. Then they proceed with the S(‘Cond portion of the verse, upon 
a different, but even richer accord, till once 4nore tiiey (livide with greater beauty 
than before. The parts seem to become more entangled than ever. Here you 
trace one winding and creeping, by soft and subdued steps, through the labyrinth 
of sweet sounds ; then another drops, with delicious trickling falls, from the highest 
compass to the level of the rest : then one seems at length to extricate itself ; th(‘n 
another, in imitative successive cadences ; they seem as silver threads that gra- 
dually unravel themselves, and then wind round the fine, deep- toned bass, which 
has scarcely severed from its steady dignity during all their modulations, and 
filling up the magnificent diapason, burst into a sweUing final cadence, which has 
no name upon earth — ^p. 89. 

The Unitt of Disease, Analytically and Synthetically proved, &c. &c. By 
Samuel Dickson, M.D. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationcrs’-IIall Court. 

“ The phenomena of perfect health,” writes Dr. Dickson, in his present 
essay, ** consist in a regular series of alternate actions, each embracing a 
special portion of time.” Disease, he likewise affirms to be, under all its 
various modifications, merely a simple exaggeratiem or diminution of the 
same actions, and being universally alternative with a comparative state of 
health ; strictly speaking, resolves itself into fever, remittent or intermittent, 
chronic or acute : every kind of structural lesion or disorganization, from the 
caries of a tooth, to the pulmonary decomposition of phthisis, and that state 
of knee which is termed white swelling, being merely developments in its 
course. 

Another branch of the Doctor’s theory i«, that the tendency to disorgani- 
sation, usually denominated acute or inflammatory, differs from the chronic 
or scrofulous in the mere amount of temperature and action ; the former 
being, he continues, “ more remarkably characterised by excess of both, and 
consequently exhibiting a more rapid progress to decomposition or cure; 
while the latter approaches its respective terminations, by more subdued, and 
consequently, slower and less obvious alternations of the same action and 
temperature. The slow and rapid caries of a tooth vary, in nothing, from the 
chronic and * galloping’ consumptions, except in the difference of tissue 
involved, and the degree of danger to life, arising out of the nature of 
the rospective offices of each.” 

Dtseue thus simplified, we are told, will be found to be amenable to 
a principle of treatment equally simple ; — partaking of the nature of ague, 
throughout all its modifications, it will be best >met by a practice in 
aceordance with the proper treatment of this. 

These are the main points of Dr. Dickson’i original and somewhat 
fancifiil theory of the unity of disease, which we are bpnnd to admit 
are a^ued with much vigour and originality S and although we h|ve 
the misfortune to differ firom their writer on some rather essential portions of 
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hIs startling speculations— speculations, the accuracy of which can hut be 
tested by long and watchful observation and revealed by the operation of time 
itself— opmioTifim commenta delet dies^ no tune jud/cia confirmat yet, at the 
same time, with noany of the views— -derived as they are, not only from his 
own extensive opportunities for observation, but also from the experience of 
other distinguished practitioners — we fully and freely coincide. His 
remarks on the beneficial influence of particular passions in various kinds of 
disorders are very interesting ; — we quote a page or so of the passage : — 

Few medical men will dispute the influence of a passion in the care of ague. . 
Mention any mental impression, such as faith, fear, grief, or joy, as having been 
successful in this afibetion, and they doubt it not; but superadd to the patients 
state a palpable chan^ of volume or structure, such as an ulcer or the kini^s* 
evil, and they smile in derision at the efficacy of a charm. Extremes in scepticism 
and credulity are disease. The healthy mind is ever open to conviction ; imd he 
who can believe that the Obi charm, or the magic of a monarch's touch, can so 
operate upon the brain and nerves, as to interrupt or avert the mutations of action 
and temperature, constituting an ague fit, should pause before he denies their 
influence over an ulcer or a tumour, wltich oan only be developed or removed by, 
or with, change of temperature. And no individual can possibly be the subject of 
any mental impression, without experiencing a chill or a heat, a tremor or a spasm, 
with a greater or less change in all the atomic relations of every organ, and con- 
sequently of every organic volume and secretion. 

Baron Alibert gives the case of a Parisian lady of fortune, who had a large wen 
on the neck— a ^o/7re, which, from its deformity, occasioned her much annoyance* 
That tumour, which had resisted every variety of medical treatment, disappeared 
during the Reign of Terror — :i period when this lady, like many others of her 
rank, experienced the greatest mental agony and suspense. In my own experience, 
abscesses of considerable magnitude have been cured both by fear and joy. Few 
surgeons, in much practice, have been without the opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves that purulent swellings may recede under the influence of fear. They have 
assured themselves of the presence of matter — they propose to open the tumour — 
the frightened patient begs another day, bat on the morrow it has vanished ! How' 
is all tnis effected? Sir II. Davy has well answered the que^tion — “We cannot 
entertain a doubt (he says) but that every change in our sensations and ideas must be 
accompanied with some corresponding change in the organic matter of the body." 
That change relates to motion and temperature. 

The effect of terror in removing tlie pain of gout and tooth -ache is so familiar 
to many who have suffered from either, that I only recall it to notice in 'this place, 
to induce people to pause before they ascribe the former disease to some mystical 
essence, or humour ; or, in the latter, consent to the extraction of a tooth, that in 
many instances might have been usefully preserved by the employment of well- 
directed constitutional remedies. With quinine, arsenic, &c., I have enabled many 
a suffhrer from tooth-ache to escape the dexterity of the dentist. * « • 

From this digression let me a^in revert to the beneficial agency of the mind. 
In times comparatively modem, it was a common practice to prescribe live toads, 
moss from the dead man’s skull, vipers and puppy’s flesh &c. That such means 
occasionally accomplished the end for which they were directed, is to be attributed 
not so much to any intrinsic virtue of their owm, as to the emotions which they 
naturally inspired. The horror, the disgust, nay, the shudder of the patieut are ail 
sufficient proofs of their manner of action. 

. Even in our own days we hear of the dead malefactor’s hand being applied to 
wens — and we have known spider-web cure the ague. With regard to the latter, 
I am not sure that its action is entirely mental, for it has been occasionally found 
to be effectual, even .where the patient was in ignorance of the nature ofhisrgnedy* 
Like musk, castor, imd some otner animal secretions, the spider-web may aol in a 
physical ipanner upon the brain and nerves independent of mortal influence. — p. 

style of is agreeable and convinoing; bis materials, 

w^h are pleh^fiut and valuable have been well analysed, and so employed 
as m render ibeqi useful as well as agreeable to all classes of readers. 
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The Life op Charles Follen. By E. L. Follen. 

John Chapman. Newgate Street. 

The subject of this memorr was born in September, 1796, at Romrod,near 
Giessen, his father being Counsellor at Law and Judge at Friedberg, in 
Hesse Darmstadt. At the age of seventeen years, young Follen entered the 
University of Giessen, and appears to have prosecuted his studies there with 
so much diligence and success, that after the lapse of four years^he received 
his diploma as Doctor of Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. Owing, however, to 
the rather prominent part which he took, with perhaps somewhat more of 
zeal than discretion, in essaying a reformation in the internal economy of the 
University, and his unfortunate but innocent connexion with Sand^and some 
other revolutionary spirits of that age and country, he was obliged to resign 
his lectureships at Giessen and Jena, and take refuge in France. ITiat 
country also he was shortly afterwards compelled to leave, in consequence of 
an order having been issued by the authorities, after the murder of the Due de 
Berri, commanding all foreigners to quit France, who had not some specified 
business there, sanctioned by the government. lie subsequently took refuge 
in Switzerland, and received the appointment of teacher of natural, civil, and 
ecclesiastical law at the University of Basle, but his quiet was once again 
disturbed ; the Holy Alliance, alarmed at the popular character of his 
writings and lectures, and taking advantage of the political debility of the 
country, demanded that he should be given up to the tribunal of Inquisition 
which the King of Prussia had then established at Koepnick, near Berlin. 
At the solicitation of his friends, and after a vain demand to be tried by the 
laws of Switzerland, he fled, however, from Basle, and after a short sojourn 
at Paris, finally landed in America in December, 1824. There, in that land 
of liberty and licence, unmolested, and, it may be, unheeded by his former 
powerful and dangerous antagonists, and in the active and useful discharge 
of his duties as a minister of the gospel, ho resided until the l5th of 
January, 1840 ; on ihe 16th, he embarked for Boston on board the steam- 
ship Lexington : — the terrible story of her destruction, and that Dr. Follen 
was one of the sufferers, must, doubtlessly, be well remembered by our 
readers. 

This js, on the whole, a very interesting memoir, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously written by Mrs. Follen, and well deserves perusal. An enthusiastic 
denouncer of tyranny and slavery in every form and in every country, Dr. 
Follen’s life was passed in one continued round of exertion in advocating the 
holy cause of freedom, mental as well as bodily. We find him thus engaged, 
not only whilst a student at (liessen. but subsequently as professor at the 
University of Basle, and, finally, in America, as a zealous and indefatigable 
correspondent of the Ami- Slavery Society, He also appears to have been an 
accomplished scholar, an able juriscor'sult, and a good and amiable man. 

We annex a portion of one of his letters to Harriet M.iriineau ; it evidences 
tolerably fairly as to his excellence in that style of writing, and at the same 
time, serves to show the kindliness of his disposition. 

Persuaded as I am, that every true sorrow, as well as every true joy, has its ap- 
pointed ministry in the progress of the soul, 1 would not, if 1 could, cast off the 
grief of separation from you with ail its painful freshness and prospective con- 
tinuance. It will take a long time to reconcile our eyes to your absence, and to 
wean our habitual expectations from the cherished dependence on having you to 
take a share in all the groat and little interests, joys and troubles of our every day 
life. But to help us bear our separation ftom you, we still have the blessed remem- 
brance of what your presence has been to us, and what is more than all, the know- 
ledge of what you are to our immortal hearts. Our intercourse, the shortness of 
whuih has been more than made up by its frankness and intimacy, has br«>Qght ua 
to a perfect understanding of each other’s prinoiples and objects, and a perfect trust 
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in each other’s sincerity, and must lead us unconsciously or intentionally to a con*' 
stant co-operation for the same great purposes of life. What broader and deeper 
foundation can there be for the union of individuals, than this mutual reliance on 
the self-sacrificing devotion of each to the vital interests of all. — p. 272. 

The Progresses of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, during the Autumn of 1843. 

W. F. Wakeman, Bolt Court. 

In our Number fur November last, w( had an opportunity of noticing, in 
terms of high, but surely not extravagant eulogium. Sir T. D. Lauder’s 
magnificent record of Queen Victoria's Progress in Scotland the present 
daintily decorated and illustrated volume forms a suitable companion to the 
baronet's work, and with his is alike worthy of a distinguished place 
amongst the rich and rare" pictorial aiornments of the library, or 
drawing-room table. It contains a continuous narrative of the progresses of 
her Majesty and Prince Albert in the several excursions made by the 
illustrious pair in France, Belgium, and England during the autumn of last 
year, and is throughout a(;coinpanicd by a host of engravings, depictive, not 
only of the principal scenes visited by the royal party, but also of many of 
the more important incidents that then occurred. These illustrations, which 
are, with scarcely an exception, most excellently well engraved on the wood, 
are 114 in number, and are extremely faithful and spirited delineations of 
those familiar royal greetings, and scenes of state and courtly ceremonial by 
which the Queen and her consort were attended, and which may 
probably hereafter form no slight feature in the history of Europe. The 
engravings representing Windsor Castle, the Exterior of King’s College 
Ch&pel, Ostend, and Brussels, are exquisite specimens of art. 

Thus redolent of literary and pictorial attractions, this volume, with its 
beautiful typography, gorgeous crimson and gold binding, and illuminated 
title-page really deserves, and we think is likely to obtain, a large share of 
public patronage. 


An Account of Agriculture and Grazing in New South Wales, &c. 

By the late James Atkinson, £sq. 2nd Edition. 

J, Cross, Holborn. 

The principal portion of this essay appeared in the original edition of Mr. 
Atkinson's very useful and excellent account published so far back as 1826. 
Not only has agriculture, however, made considerable progress in New South 
Wales since that period, but the social condition of the colonists has improved 
in other, and no less important respects; and as, consequently, many pages 
of the original book related to a state of things no longer in existence, their 
contents, in^Jthe present publication, have been omitted, and the vacancy 
supplied by a graphic outline of the colony, from the pen of the 
present governor, inserted in one of bis despatches to the Secretary of State, 
and also by particulars obtained from other authentic sources. 

The advancement in all matters connected either with population, agricul* 
ture, or trade, throughout this remote region uf the world, is indeed mar- 
vellous. When Mr. Atkinson’s book was first published, the number of 
Europeans Mident in New South Wales, of every age and class, bad not 
attained to 35,000 ; it is now stated to exceed 155,000, of which fully 80,000 
have emigrated from the United States ; thus, in about seventeen years, 
inereasiug. than fourfold. And, notwithstanding this extraordinary 
iamease, ntiparalleled in the progress of any country, all the institu- 

tions ol ithoinomny^ civil and religious, are keeping pace with the general 
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advance of society. During the first twenty years fVotn its foundation, the 
inhabitants had to struggle for a bare subsistence, and were greatly dependent 
on the mother country ; but now, the mere necessaries of life fur exceed in 
abundance, the wants of the colonists. They have bread, animal food, 
poultry, vegetables and fruits, for twice their present population ; so plenti- 
fully, indeed, we are told, are they supplied, that if means could be found for 
conveying to New South Wales the hard-working, but ill-requited, poor of 
the mother country, in numbers proportioned to the demand in the colony for 
their labour, they would find ample provision. These tidings, from a source 
so authentic as the present, arc certainly very satisfactory, and will, of course, 
convey much comfort and gratification to intending emigrants. 

Mr. Atkinson's work abounds in practically serviceable information ; of 
this, the following extract may be taken as a sample. 

Maize, or India corn, on low and flooded lauds, is much planted as a first crop; 
and where the soil is rank and contains much vegetable matter, its effect is very 
beneficial; the hand labour required in its cultivation, pulverising and exposing the 
soil, and fitting it for the reception of wheat as the succeeding crop. Potatoes, in 
the upland districts, where maize does not come to perfection, are a good first crop, 
and make an excellent season for wheat. For the information of new settlers, I 
shall here shortly describe a plan 1 have practised with success in planting this root 
os a first crop : the method is v(‘ry rough husbandry, but a new settler must endea- 
vour to draw some return from his labour as soon as possible, and to him the hint 
may be useful, if adopted to a limited extent. The months of September and 
October arc the best season, as above-mentioned, to break up new land to be sown 
with wheat the succeeding autumn; it is also the season for planting potatoes as a 
field crop. As soon ms the plough had gone two or three bouts, and a good open 
furrow was obtained, tin? plough *was taken up, and a thin flag pared off as fleet as 
possible, and turned down into the open furrow ; upon this the sets were placed ; 
the plough was then let out, and brought round again in the same place, taking up 
the mould from the bottom, and turning it over the sets ; in this manner the opc^ra. 
tion was continued, placing a row of potatoi*s in every foui*th furrow ; the surface, 
immediately over tlie sied was afterwards broken with a hoe to cover it more effec- 
tually, and when the plants were at a proper height, they were earthed up in the 
same manner. If the seed is jireparcd before-hund, tw o persons may attend one 
plough, and wdll plant half un acre per day. The quantity of seed per acre is about 
seven cnt. ; ond tlm return with me has gem^rally been about eight for one. This 
plan cannot be ado[)ted where there are many large roots or stones in the ground, 
but w'here it can be practised, will well repay the exfjense of seed and labour, though 
the return will be small eonipared to what it might be were the lands properly 
bioken and pulverized, p. 57. 

The Temperance Lancet, Vol, 1. 

William Brittain, Paternoster Row. 

Amongst the many serviceable aids to induce habits of temperance 
and sobriety lately offered by zealous and well 'meaning tee- total lers, we may 
class the present periodical, the first volume of wrhich has lately been 
completed. It contains am))Io abstracts of the proceedings of the London and 
suburban Temperance Societies, wdth an account of their scope, origin, &o,^; 
extracts from the works of medical writers on the baneful effects of intoxi- 
cating liquotirs, approj)riite pieces of poetry, items of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, &c. ; whilst, from time to tioie, are introduced some well and forcibly 
written articles on the vice of drinking ardent spirits, exhibiting the insi- 
diousness of its approaches, and its invariable termination in the mental^ as 
well as bodily ruin of those who, unfortunately, contract the habit.' 

In speaking of temperance, however, we must not limit that virtue merely 
to abstinence from intoxicating liquors, but give it its proper aud exteusive 
sense, which implies moderation in all thingfs— in our feeling^ and pateious, as 
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much as in Tvhat wc eat, or what we drink : in this sense, the Temperance 
Lancet frives us the following specimen of ^*good fare,” as something to be 
rememhercd at all future Christinas dinners : — 

A small quantity of soup; a small piece of fish ; a small slice of tho breast o^ 
turkey ; a small piece of the sirloin ; a mouthful of plum pudding ; a small mince 
pie ; a small piece of cheese (by way of digester) ; a small (juautity of salad, and a 
little sauce \ with a small (quantity of all the minor garnishing, qualifying, flavour- 
ing et ceieras, solid and fluid. The composition of the salad sauce alone is sugar, 
vinegar, mustard, salt, oil, egg, &c. — Sweet, sour, hot, cold, rough and smooth, hard 
and soft, thus all popped into the stomach, upon a membrane liner than a cobweb, 
studded and interwoven with myriads of nerves, and which, in the mial/ way, is 
groaninfj Ixmeath the weight of two, three, or four limes more solid and fluid than 
the Almighty fiat determined as necessary for a meal! p. 117. 

A water-drinking poet of no mean celebrity, not long since penned, in a fit 
of aqueous enthusiasm, the following delicious distich : — 

“ He who drinks no wine, nor beer, nor spirits, 

Most certainly a temperance medal merits !” 

If, however, we might be permitted to differ from so notable and gifted an 
authority, we would suggest, as a reward for an act of forbearance so praise- 
worthily extensive, the more fitting and appropriate donation of a copy of the 
present work— 7’Ac Ten/y^erawre Lonce/, handsomely bound, too, of course, 
in watered silk. 


Report of the Anti-Slaverv Society for 1843. 

It is now rather more than sixteen years, since the East India Com- 
pany’s stubborn and criminal -like silence on the sin of slavery was first 
broken by the presentation of a folio volume of a thousand pages— -the sole 
aim of w'hich was to throw the reading public ofi* their scent and to bewilder 
them about some petty disputes between a colonist from India and his fees, 
coolies, and domestics. Ever since then, 1828, the increasing demand of 
the public for information concerning slavery in India has been met in the 
same insolent spirit of audacious chicanery, unendurable in private life, 
but propounded and encouraged in uur public legislative assemblies, and 
gloried in by our premier and his unsullied president of trade, the right 
honourable son of Mr. John Gladstone, the great carcase butcher of both 
our Indies. 

Thus mystified during so long a period, by being bewildered in the mazes 
of innumerable big blue books, without titles, contents, indices, arrangement, 
or responsibility, what a relief is this eighteen- penny hruchtur^ of only one 
hundred and eighty- nine octavo pages I It is an oasis, a refuge, a well- 
watered resting place for the liberator. It is more than words can express — 
for it is something more than human ; it is as a step between heaven and 
earth — between heaven and hell ! The soul of Clarkson, himself, sickened 
with dwelling for more than half a century on the increasing horror of tho 
exposure of man stealing, here for the first time finds a resting place— a 
report which proves that slavery is doomed to perish under the accumulated 
burthen of its own crimes. 

Our space only permits us to urge on our readers to procure the Fourth 
Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the 
al;)oli^ion of Slavery throughout the world, presented to the General Meeting 
held in Exeter Hall on the 2l8t of June ; the right honourable Lord Viscount 
Morpeth in the chair,** The infamously laconic dispatch of the Court of 
Directufs of the East India Company, pretending to approve of all that the 
public will has done with the legislation of India towards abolishing slavery 
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as a legritimate status, is aptly comparable to this encyclopftdia of slarery as U 
DOW exists throughout the world. 

The voluntary principle of action shines in this comparison most brightly | 
but we regret to see John Scoble absolutely over- worked to death, so that 
even a twelve hours’ bill would be a relief to his body — not to say to his mind 
— whilst the cunning secretary of the India House daily drives to his luxuti^ 
ous office from his villa at ten, returning home at foui o’clock ; his pampered 
colleague of the India Board not finding even as much ocoapation in ma* 
naging every department of the affairs of all India 

In comparative remuneration, too, the voluntary society which emancipates 
the world— yes, and will affect its grand task ! —has a subscription U«it of 
£343. 168. yearly ; less than ten rupees a day 1 ! ! it spends fpr rent^ taxes, 
and repairs, £68. Os. 8d. ; coals, candles, cleaning, £49. 158. 4d. ; it has not 
a gorgeous, but filthy palace, with catacombs like coal mines wherewith to 
corrupt city electors : and it spends about £277. yearly on its powerful organ 
— ^The Reporter. 

What a monstrous job does the Company and its controlling board appear 
in this picture. Occasionally the former has been able to boast that the 
tavern bill of the year was hut five thousand pounds I Each quarterly court 
costs about eighty^each special about thi<ty pounds ; and the secretary has 
carved out about ten thousand a year for his own family connexions. 
Whereas, the voluntary society manages so much better that their annual 
tavern meeting yields a revenue to the enslaved populace thoughout the 
world, the whole of their agency and other establishments, together with 
travelling costs, seven hundred pounds a year I ! 1 

We rejoice to see ben<^voIence so much more economical than monopoly, 
but still the Anti-Slavery balance is very low; on the tenth day of the sixth 
month the treasurer had in his hands but £28. 128. 5d. — whereas, th ' monopoly 
always has a million or two of loose cash in the home treasury. Mr. G. W 
Alexander, himself, has contributed £375. to the Anti- Slavery Society. Is a 
single East India Nabob Director a subscriber to this Fund P Does not this 
Society deserve the notice ot every member of the General Court of Proprie« 
tors of India Stock. 

Practical Illustration in Animal Magnetism; or Mesmerism, &o. By 
J. F. F. Deleuze. Translated by Thos. Hartshorn. 

J. Cleave, Shoe Lane. 

Translated into good and intelligible English, Mr Hartshorn presents us, 
in this work, with the result of the thirty-five years’ practice and observation 
of Mons. Deleuze, the celebrated mesmeriser, whose exploits in the develop- 
ment and management of that veiy mysterious agent, animal magnetism, 
have lately attracted so large a sharj of pnblic attention. The work, which is 
not designed with the view of convincing sceptics as to the reality of magne- 
tism, but intended chiefly for the benefit of those who, unskilled either in 
medicine, physiology, or physics, have nevertheless the courage to believe, 
upon oral testimony, without having themselves witnessed the exercise of the 
mesmeric infiuence, is divided into ten chapters, containing severally the 
following subjects. The first comprises an enunciation of the principles 
which are general and applicable to all cases ; in the second, we are taught 
the various processes which are employed in magnetizing when somnam* 
bulism does not take place; the third speaks of the indication? hich the first 
perceivable effects afibrd for the choice of processes ; the fourth informs ns 
as to the auxiliary means by which the force of magnetism may be aligmented, 
either by communicating the magnetic virtue to certain bodies, or by putting 
magnetism in motion and circulation, so that several persons may, at the 
same time, experience the action, under the direction of one m >gnetizer ; !a 
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Hie fifth, the authiir treats of Noronambulism, and of the order of proeuedhig* 
with somnambulists, and in the sixth, mentions the precautions which the 
patient ought to take in choosing a magnetizer.^ The seventh and eighth 
onntaio the application of magnetism to vai ious diseases, its association with 
madioiDe, its oangers, with the means of preventing them ; the ninth details 
the methods of developing and fortifying in one’s self the magnetic power, 
end of obtaining from it all its advantages; and in the tenth and last chapter 
■re enumerated those studies which are appropriate to those who de&ire to 
acQuire a thorough knowledge of magnetism. 

it beiog remembered, that all magnenzers do not employ the same pro- 
cesses, many of them following peculiar rru des, adapted either to the kind of 
disease for which they are operating, or the attending circunistances f»f place 
tud convenience, we annex, for the benefit of such of our readers as may 
be emulative of the practice, that recommended by M. Deleuze : the details 
are very curious, and the passage itseif is a fair specimen of the amplitude 
and carefulneps of the iustructions contained in the book, which is, indeed, 
throughout, well* worth perusal. 

Cause your patient to sii down in the easiest position possible, and place your- 
self before him, on a seat a little more elevated, so that his knees may be between 
vonrs, and your feet by the side of his. • • * * After you have 

Brought yourself to a state of self collect edness, take his thumbs between }our two 
fingers, so that the inside of your thumbs may touch the inside of‘ his. liemain in 
this situation five minutes, or until you perc€*ive there is an equal degree of heat 
between vour thumbs and his; that being done, you will withdraw your hands, re- 
moving them to the right and left, and >vaving them so that the interior surface be 
turned outwards, and raise them to his head, then place tliem upon his shoulders, 
leaving them there about a minute, you will then draw them along the arm to the 
extremity of the fingers, touching lightly. You will repeat this pass five or six 
times, always turning your hands and sweeping them offa little, before reascending: 
yon will then place your hands upon the head, hold them there a in(»ment, and 
Bring them down before the face, at the distance of one or two inches as far as the 
pit «»f the stomncli ; there you will let them remain about two minutes passing the 
thumb along the pit of the stomach, and the other fingers down the sides. Then 
descend slowly along the body as far as tlie knees, or fariher, and if you can con- 
veniently, as far as the ends of the feet. You may repent the* same processes during 
the grater part of the sitting. You may sometimes draw nearer to the patient so 
as to place your hand, behind his shoulders, descending slowly along the spine, 
thence to the hips and along the thigh'^ as fur as the knees, or to the feet. After 
the first passes you may dispense with putting }our hands upon the head, and 
make the succeeding passes along the arms beginning at the shoulder ; or along 
the body commencing at the stomach. — p. 22. 

A Day at a Bookbinders, Kc. 

Westleys and Clark, Friar Street, Doctor’s Commons. 

The contents of this little work are reprinted fiom the pages of the Penny 
Magazipe, and fully elucidate the art of liookbinding in its pi^sent advanced 
Slate* We are furnished with a description of the construction of Messrs. 
Westley'^ and Clerk’s huge f stablisbment, the various sets of apparatus con- 
tsined, within its walls, the several processes by which the art of bookbinding 
produces its numerQUS gradations of excellence, the materials used, the hands 
engaged, and tihe general results of the labour, capital, and skill employed by 
the..eDterpriait^ proprietors of this great “ manufacturing curiosity.’^ The 
bnok IUHNfU>*a beautiful specimen of the art of t} pngraphy-y contains much to 
imtrnetf and is nicely illustrated with engravings on the wood. 
CMf form BOiOne idea of the gigantic resources of this establish- 

mait, wWn they learn that should Messrs. Westleys and Clark receive five 
ibouunil volumes, on any given occasipn, they can have them all ready for 
publication within the incredibly short period of two days 1 
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Homan Nature. 

John Chapman, Newgate Street. 

We are hero fnrnished with a philosophical exposition of the divine iostitu- 
tion of reward and punishment, which obtains in the physical, intellectuaJ, 
asid moral oonatitiiiione of man,** and for its origin, we are indebted to a 
passage occurring in the Rev. Mr. Martineau’s book, entitled ** Endeavours 
after a Christian Life/* the idea contained in which apT>eared to the writer of 
the present work as totally at variance with sound and true philosophy. To 
this, the main subject of the volume, is added a series of ethical observations 
oQ particular portions of the same work. 

To enter fully into the si^btle and awful subjects discussed in Qiis exposition 
would e.\tend far beyond our allotted space, and, indeed, be somewhat out of 
place with the general character of the contents of our Magazine ; it must, 
therefore, suffice to state that, closely and logically argued, in befitting, and 
at times elegant language, the writer evolves the following principle— a 
principle which, perhaps, would throw a light upon many theoretical and 
practical subjects now seemingly difficult and obscure. For example, were 
the questions of necessity, free agency and intuition, investigated through its 
medium ; as likewise aauital punishment, the mode of development of the 
passions, and hence the cause-i and means of prevention of many moral evils 
now prevalent in the social system, — new and original views would doubt- 
lessly be generated, afiVirding a partial, if not an entire solution of these per- 
plexing problems The principle alluded to is thi> that the conscious- 
ness of the intellect, the conscience of the moral nature, and pby^ical pain, 
are all identical in th® functions they perform in relation to the different 
natures in which they exist ; and their office is to warn us of impending 
injury by the suffering they inflict ; that the acuteness of the suffering itself 
becomes gradually diminished by reiterated wrong, and finally, that the 
extinction of pain or physical sense — of the remor.^e of conscience and of in- 
tellectual consciousness — is the real punishment of sin ** — p. 49. 

Travels in Ireland, by J. G. Kohl. A New Edition, translated from the 
German. Parts 1 to 4. 

N. Brure, 84. Earringdon Street 

Ever foremost in the great and good cause of advancing the love of litera- 
ture by the dissemination of books of a high character at a generally accessi- 
ble and low price, Mr. Bcuce has commenced the publication of a new editiom 
of the above work, in the shape of weekly parts, the cost of each---containing 
64 pages— being sixpence T It must also be noticed, that the edition before^ 
us, unlike «ine tiiat has already appeared, with considerable pomp and parade,, 
and at a much higher price, is not a mere shabby, shorn, and scanty abridg- 
ment but a full and accurate translation of Mr. Kohl's valuable and interest- 
ing work ; — a wo k which has excited a great and deserved sensation by the* 
additional light it has thrown upon the state of Ireland, and its painful details- 
of the mi.-eries cntaHed upon and endured- by the suffering peasantry of that 
unhappy country. The truth of its too faithful delineations is, in fact, univer- 
sally admitted, and its claim as mu incontrovertible authority recognised and^ 
admitted by the leading men of all parties. 

Having compared some of its passages with the original text, we are^ 
enabled to speak with confiilence as to the extreme fidelity and closeness of 
the present translatiim, whilst the many Germaniawis— those stumbling blocks 
even to the most, accomplished of our modem Teutonic scholars— have been 
spiritedly and appropriately rendered. 

Although our pages are somewhat over-crowded, we really cannei resish 
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the insertion of the followinf; few lines ; the scene they describe is, indeed, 
one of undeniable interest. 

An Irish ** hed^ school,” which I visited — one in the pure old national style — 
enabled me to onserve the mode by which, in these remote ^rts of Ireland 
(Listowcl) the light of intellectual cultivation is transmitted. It was, in truth, 
a touching sight. The school-hou<«e was a mud hovel, covered with green sods, 
without windows or any other comforts. The little pupils, wrapped up as well as 
their rags would cover them, sat beside the low open door, towards which they 
were all holding th*-ir books, in order to obtain a portion of the scanty light it 
admitted. Some of the younger ones were sitting or lying on the floor ; behind 
these others were seated, on a couple of benches formed of loose boards ; and 
behind thebe again stood some taller children, also holding their books towards the 
li^ht between the heads of the front rank. The master, dressed in the national 
costume already described, was seated in the midst of the crowd. In a sketch*^ 
book of Ireland this would be an essential picture, and I regret that I had not a 
daguerreotx pe with me to perpetuate the scene. Outside — before the door — ^lay 
as many pieces of turf as there were scholars within, for each one had brought a 
piece with him as a fee or gratuity for the schoolmaster. The latter, as I entered 
the narrow door, ruse from a barrel, and saluted me in a friendly manner — “Indeed 
I am very sorry, your honour,” said he, “that lam not able to offer you a chair.” 
He was teaching the Children the English Alphabet, and they all appeared very 
cheerful, smart, and bright-eyed over their study. 'WTien their poverty therefore, 
and clothing are considered, this may appear surprising ; but it is the case with all 
Irish children, and especially those in the open country. The school-house stood 
close by the road side, but many of the Children resided several miles off, and even 
the schoolmaster did not live near it. At a certain hour they all meet here ; and 
when the day’s task is over, the boys put their primers in their pockets, and scamper 
off home ; whilst the schoolmaster fastens the door as well as he can, puts his turf- 
fees into his bag, takes his stick and trudges off to his remote cottage across the 
bog. Here is a little genuine Irish tahhau de genre." — ^p. 125. 

We purpose making some further extracts from this very admirable book 
in a future number of our Magazine. 

Blow the Trithpet in Zion; an Anthem composed by Alfred Angel* 

X A. Novello, 69, Dean Street. 

This Anthem obtained the Gresham Medal awarded in 1642, and is written 
for three voices, counter tenor, tenor and bass, with chorus. It is, in part, 
somewhat stiffly and “ crabbedly ” written, but o i the whole, the words — 
selected from Jeremiah - are rightly interpreted and rendered, and the entire 
composition redounds much to the scieotifle acquirements of Mr. Angel. The 
bass solo, of which the Anthem mainly consists, is extremely effective. 

The Collegians' Quadrilles; composed by John Weippebt. 

John Weippert, Soho Square. 

These Quadrilles exhibit, in full force, all those dance-exciting characterise 
tics so invariably to he met with in Mr. Weippert’s compositi'ms, and although 
The Collegian* evidence, perhaps, < more musical tact and taste than originality, 
we have no doubt as to their taking, during the ensuing fashionable season, 
a high and honourable degree. 
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^ INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 5th ^ 
April, bringing intelligence from 

Calcutta to the . . 20th Feb. 

Madras 22nd do. 

Bombay 1st March. 

Macao . . ‘ 12th Jan. 

The following are the most important items referred to in the Indian Journals: — 

The late campaign at Gwalior was sharp, short, and decisive. 

The British fV)rces entered the enemy's territories on the 22d Dec., fought two 
battles, and compcllt^ a complete submission in less than a month. The next pro* 
clamation may be that the destinies of Gwalior, are fulfilled. The house of Scinaiah 
has ceased to reign, as an independent power, and will take its place for the future 
among those humbled states whose every action is under the control of the British 
Government. 

What the final arrangements arc to be, we know not, and shall probahW learn 
them, for the first time, from some parliamentary &/M<?book, Annexation is of course 
out of the question, not because we fought to deliver the young Maharaja from his 
ill advisers, for a pretext would casi^ have been found if required, but because 
it is well understood that earnest remonstrances have been received on the subject 
from the ministers. What has been done at present, is the disbanding of the 
Gwalior army and permitting such of the soldiers as pleased, to take service under 
the flag of their foes. 

We mistake, however, if r final tranquillization of Upper India has been effec^ 
by the late vigorous measures, and arc inclined to believe that they will prove, like 
many similar feats at arms in this country, only the cause of future appeals to the 
sword. It has been remarked that the Governor-General’s proclamation contains 
no justification of invasion. It complains of internal disturbances, and the conse- 
quent danger to our frontiers. It mentions no injury received, nor redress de- 
manded and refust^d. It places the British interference upon no strong ground of 
broken treaties, ofiensive alliances, or hostile preparations. The duty of interven- 
tion is stated to bo imposed upon government for the security of British interests, 
and the execution of a treaty according to its true spirit and intentions. No fur- 
&er information is given, but we suppose an explanation somewhat more clear, if 
not more satisfactory, will be laid bt^ore Parliament. 

The government of India has arranged for a contingent of 12,000 men in Gwalior^ 

An important act has been published for the protection of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, his family and followers against the jurisdiction of courts of justice. 

Cornet Shawe, the gallant yonng officer who lost his leg at the battle of Mahara- 
japore, has been appointed aid-de-camp to the Governor-General. 

It is reported that Herat Singh abandons the Funjaub immediately, and retires 
to the fastnesses in the J umbod Hills, to join his uncles. 

The seven convicts, murderers of the captain of the Harriette, have been executed 
at Singapore. 

The chief mate has been tried for shooting a convict in the fray, and acquitted 
hU name is M^Duif alias M*Fee. 0 

Several men of the disbanded Scinde regiments are about to enlist into the 
British service. 

Lord Ellenborough has issued a notification ordering two additional troops to 
the Body Guard ; but neither officer nor soldier, is to be deemed eligible to this 
service who has not gained a medal or bronze star by his conduct in front of the 
enemy. 

The Bajah of Bhurtpore has been alarmed at the appearance of a band of Cin- 
darees on the borders of his territory, and has, in consequence, applied to the 
Government to assist him in expelling them from that part of the country. 

The whole country of Cabul is in great disorder. Dost Mahomed is engaged in 
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serioufl broils with chii^fs of great power, and must just now occupy a most unen- 
viable position. , 

The massacre of the bishops Jinbert, Messrs, Chastan and Manban, with 70 
Christians all Boman Catholics, at Corea, is confirmed by the Friend rf China.' 
The same paper adds that in addition to the above, who were all beheaded, one 
hundred and eighty other Christians were put to death by strangulation. 

After tlie battle of Gwalior, it was discovered that two Europeans had deserted 
to the eiu my ; they avoided the ignominous death that awaited them, by falling 
at the guns they were serving. 

Sickness prevails at Hong-Eong, and spveral Europeans were carried ofF. ‘ In- 
quiries into the cause are being made by Sir H. Pottinger, through the aid of a 
inimical committee appointed for the purpose. * 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. had better^ if he wish to notice the premilence of ju^t sentiments in the British 
courts of justice, in the matter referred to, turn to the regulatiousofM^band 1799, Par, 
Papers, 182*1, />/). 9-11. 

Our Correspondent who writes from Bristol is in error. It was during the autumn qf 
1825, not 1828, that the cholera raged sofarfuHif in Calcutta / the number of its vic~ 
tims in < 7tc week averaged 400 daily. 

Captain P. — IBs communication is declined. 

Notices of the following works, with copies of which we have been favoured, will appear 
in our June No.— Antigua and the Antiguans — Mr. Gray on the Preservation of the 
Teeth— Mr. Clark’s Edition of Cooper’s Novels — No. LXIX. of the Democratic 
Review— Cleave’s Gazette of Variety, &c. &c. 


**• Jll Communications and Books for Reidcw, ^c., addressed to the Editor of the 
♦‘BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will he rereived by the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
Jfow ; ar by the Printers, Messrs. MuNRO AND Congreve, 26, Duke Street, Lincoln's 
Jnn Fields. 

BiUs and Pamphltts fur stitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of 
the Magazine should be sent on or before the 27th inst., to the Office of the Magazine^ 
26, Duke Street, Liimht's Jnn Fields^ 
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Prefatory Addrett to the People of England^ by the Right Hon, Lord Clifford, 

L ON DON: 

JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND; 

AND ALL BOOKSSl|L£RS. 

KOHL’S IRELAND COMPLETE. 

Now ready, complete in cloth boards, is., or in Seven Parts, 6d each, 

T ravels in Ireland. By J. G. kohl. Translated from 

the German. 

Each Fart contains sixty-four pages, printed on fine paper, with a clear type. 

This edition is not (like one that has already ^peared) a mere abridgment, but 
the only full and faithful translation of Mr. Kohrs valuable and interesting work, 
which nas thrown so much additional l^ht upon the state of Ireland, and is recog- 
nized as an authority by men of all political opinions. 

Bruce and Wyld, Novel Newspaper Office, 84, I!arringdon-stzeet ; and all 
Booksellers, 


QTAMMERING perfectly and PERMANENTLY CURED, 

O ....Mr. Cons, 26, Half-Moon Street, May Pair, receives pupils daily, from 
10 to 4, for the era&ation of Impediments of Speech. By Mr. Cube’s sciendftc 
lystem, (which repudUtes Surgiical treatment) Stammering, and all vices of Voioe 
Wd Artunilatioxi are speedily, perfectly, and permanently corrected. 


No chaige imtil thp cure it efibeted. 
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MR VAN BUTCHELL’S NEW WORK. 

Seventh Edition. — Just published in 8vo. cloth boards price 7s. 6d. 

F acts and observations relative to a SUCCESSFUL 
MODE of TREATING PILES, FISTULA, HEMORUriODIAL EX- 
CRESCENCES, TUMOURS^ and STRICTURES, without cuttiiifr or confine- 
ment; illustrated with numerous cases ; being a familiar exposition of the practice 
of S. J. Van Butcheli., Surgeon Accoucheur. 

As more than one clergyman whom we know have received lieneiit from the 
treatment of Mr. Van Butchell, wc gladly call attention to this work, containing, 
as it does, accounts of numerous cases which have fallen within his practice, and 
the perusal of which may be of advantage to others similarly afflicted. The work 
is very clearly and well written, and to be understood without any labour .” — The 
Church lufplligenrpr. 

Published by H. Renshaw, Medical Bookseller ; sold also by the Author, at hi» 
residence, 27, Baktjr-street, l*ortman-squarc. 


I NDIA via EGYPT.— Messrs. CHRISTIAN and Co., of Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square, beg respectfully to inform Ladies and Gentlemen 
proceeding by this route, or by the Cape to India, that they are enabled, from 
their extensive Stock, to furnish OUTFITS of a superior quality in a few hours, 
at wholesale prices ; also Camp and Cabin Furniture, Military Accoutrements, 
Uniform*;, &c. 


M edicine chests.— thomas white, chemist, 24 , Com- 

hill, Tvondon, has always on Sale an (jxcellenL assortment of MEDICINE 
CFIES'rs of all sizes, which can be immediately fitted up with Medicines of the 
best quail ty, and adapted to all climates. — Persons going to India, or any of the 
Colonics, may be supplied on the shortest notice, Priccjs varying from £2 to £20, 


FOR INDIA, &c. 

B erdok’s ventilating water-proof frock.— 

This establish('d and gentlemanly garment has now been in extensive use 
more than five year^, having completely superseded the “ Mackintosh.” Its con- 
stantly increasitjg s(do (principally among the respectable classes), the general re- 
commendation of those who have adopted it, and a host of imitations, confirm its 
perfect efficiency and real utility ; in not climates, especially, it proves invaluable, 
effectually resisting any description of rain whatever, without in the least confining 
the heat of the body, or being itself at all affected by heat Made in the first style 
— price 50s. The only measures required are — round the breast and waist, taken 
under the coat, also the ludght. A trial will amply repay. Also, worthy the 
attention of captains, speculators, &c. Made only by W. BEKDOE, Tailor, Wa- 
tar-proofer, &c., 69, Cornhill, London. 


pOMFORT IN A NIGHT-CAP !-Gentlemen often com- 

plain of their inability to keep their caps on all night, which renders them 
pliable to colds, deranges and 'injures the hair, and soils the pillow. POWELL’S 
TEMPLEU CAP (re^stered Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objections, 
keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, and, being uniform in substance, 
dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning 
up the old night- cap, (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new Cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet worn by the Knights Templors, is more sightly 
and will really be found (simple as it appears) to assist materially in the comfort, 
of a night’s repose. The Templer Cap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest 
materia), and will prove an acquisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who 
Wear wigs. Half-a-dozen franked to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of a 
Post-office oreb r for 7s. fid. for stout quality, 10s. fid. for medium, and 13s. fid for 
fine; or single ceps Is. fid., 2s., and 2s. fid.; in silk, from 5s. to 15s. The size 
of the head should be sont. measnred round the foreheail, and round the head under 
the chin. Exchange d if not approved. SOLD AT THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HOSIERY, GLOiTE. and SHIRT WAREHOUSE, and DEPOT DE MODE 
ET ITUTILITB. 102, NEW BOND STREET. 
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Peninsular and, Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company 


The present Establishment of the Company consists of the following vessels : — 


Tom. Horse Power, 

HFNDOSTAN, Captain R. Moresbjs LN. .. .. 1800 .. .. 520 

BE NTINCIC, Captain A. Kellock 1800 .. .. 520 

ORIENTAL, Captain Soy ifi73 .. .. 450 

(GREAT) LlVERPJiJl, Captain A. McLeod .. 1540 .. 464 

TAGUS 900 .. .. 306 

BRAGANZA 700 .. 260 

ROYAL TAR 700 .. .. 260 

MONTROSE 650 .. .. 240 

LABY MARY WOOD 650 .. .. 250 

IBERIA 600 .. .. 200 

TACIIA 550 .. .. 210 

LIVERPOOL (2) 520 .. .. 160 

For the conveyance of Passengers in Egypt : 

AETEII, Steam Tug, plying on the Mahmoudieh Canal. 

Passage Boats ditto Ditto. 


CAIRO, 

LOTUS, 


I Iron Steam Boats on the 


River Nile. 


The Company book passengers for the following places, viz. : — 

INDIA and EGYPT, (the Overland Route.) 

BOMBAY, by the Company’s Steamers on the 3rd of every Month from South* 
amptoii, and by the lion. E. 1. Company’s steamers from Suez. 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND CEYLON. 

The following are the dates of passage to Calcutta, Madras, and Ceylon, as far as 
they are at present fixed ; — 

From Southampton, From Suez, ^ 

3rd August .... Oriental. 22nd August. . . . Bentioeik. 

3rd Oc tober .... Ditto. 22nd October . . . Ilindostan. 

MALTA, Alexandria (also Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c., in conjunction with 
the Neapolitan steamers from Malta,) from Southampton 3rd of every Month. 

VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ, and GIBRALTAR, from Southampton 
Docks every Thursday, at 4 p. m. 

ATHENS, SYRA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, occasional trips. 

MADEIRA, Passengers booked out in the Fall and home in the Spring. 

N. B. — Passengers booking to Malta, E^pt, the Levant, or India have the 
privilege of visiting Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Camz, and Gibraltar, by the Peninsular 
Steamers, without any additional charge. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s Offices, 61, St. Mary 
Axe, London, and 57, High Street, Southampton. Information may alsg be 
obtains d at No. 33, Regent Circus. 
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Q.REAT 


BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

14, Waterloo Flacb, London. 


Dxsectorn. 

The Chisholm, Chairman, 


William Morlev, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 


John Brifchtman, Esq. 

Francis Brodigan, Esq. 

James WiUiam Deacon. Esq. 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Em. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. 


John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. 

James John Kinloch, Esq. 

Henry Lawson, Esq. 

Robert Power. Esq. 

The Rev. F.W. Johnson Vickery, A.M. 


Auditobs. 

C. B. Rule, Esq.—T. C. Simmons, Esq. — George Thomas, Esq. 
Physician. 


John Clendinning, M.D., 16, Wimpole Street. 
SCHJCITOB. 

Walter Prideanx, Esq., Goldsmiths' Hall. 


Bankers. 

Union Bank of London. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

The whole of the Pi^fits divided annually among the Holders of Policies on 
which five Annual Premiums shall have been paid. 

Credit given for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums, by which 
means Assurances may be effected and loans for short periods secured with the 
least possible present outlay, and after payment of the arrears, the Policy-holder 
will become entitled to participate in the entire profit of this Institution, precisely 
in the same manner as if he hw paid the whole amount of his Premiums in advance 
in the usual way. 

Thus, for example — a person in the twenty 'fifth year of his age, instead of 
paying £2 6s. per annum for an Assurance of £100, would be required to pay 
£1 3s. only during the first five years, when, on payment of the arrears of Premium, 
amounting to £5 Ifis., his share of the Profits would be such as to reduce his 
future Annual Premiums to very little more than the half premium of £1 3s. 
originally paid bv him. The Great Britain is the only Mutual Assurance 
Bociety in which this very great accommodation is given to the Assured. 

Credit allowed for the whole of the five Annual Premiums, on satisfactoiy' 
security being given for the payment of the same at the expiration of five 
years.' 

Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) at the office. 

Claims pn PbUoics not sutjeot to be htigated or disputed, except with the sanc- 
tion, in ea^ case^ of a General Meeting of the Assured, to be specially convened 
on the occasion. 

Holdevil oCPoHcies of £1000 entitled (after payment of five Annual Fremium8> 
tn attend Rnd vote at all General Meetings ^ the Assured, who wOl have the 
supeaiiitendenee and control of the funds and affiurs of the Society. 

Fldl particulars are detailed in the Plrospectns, which, with eveiy requisite 
in&nnation^ may be obtained by application to— 
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THS NINETKENTH TBOTTSANP. 

la a sealed Envelope, price Ss. ; end sent ft'ee on receipt of a Post Office 
Order for 3s. 6d., 

ni A N H O O 1>: 

T he causes of premature decline, wUH PUin Directions 
for ITS PERFECT RESTORATION ; addiessed to those suffering 
from the destructive effects of Excessive Indulirent-e, Solitary Habits^ 
or Infection ; followed bv Observations on MARRIAGE and the TREATMENT 
of SYPIIIf.rIS, GONORRHOEA, GLEET, &c. Illustrated with Cases, dec* By 
J. L. CURTIS and COMPANY, Consulting Surgeons, London. 

NINETEENTH EDITION. 

Published bv the Authors.andsold by Burgess, Medical Bookseller, 28, Coventry 
Street, Haymarket ; Mann. 29. Cornbill ; Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Barth, 
Bridges Street. Strand. London ; Guest, Birmingham ; Sowler, *4. St. Ann's 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool ; Fannin and Co., 
Bookseller to the Ro>al College of Surgeons in Ireland, 4l.Graffon Sr., Dublin ; 
Bolster & Co., Cork ; Farrell, Waterford ; Drummond, 5, Blair Street, Edin> 
burgh; Barnes, Glasgow; S:rachan, Aberdeen; and sold in a Sealed Envelope 
by all booksellers. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This Work, a 17th Edition of which is now presented to the publicp 17,000 
copies having been exhausted since its first appearance^ has been very much improved 
and enlarged by the addition of a more extended and cleardetail of general prfa- 
oiples, and also by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. Tllis 
book, is the result of very ample and daily increasing experience in a class of 
r.ideasea. which, for some unaccountable reason, have been either altogether over- 
louked, or treated almost wilb indifference, by the ordinary Medical practitioner, 
and We leel no hesitation *ii saying, that there is no member of society, by whom 
the book will not be found useful, whether such person holds the relation of a 
PARENT, a PRECEPTOR, or a CLERGYMAN.*’— Evewiwg Paper, 

“ This Is a W'ork that we fear there exists too much need for to cause us to 
hesatate to recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful 
maladies whether the lesult of imn oral habits or secret vices, is here succinctly 
treated, and divested of all medical technicality, plain and easy directions are 
gi«en for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated, or ap- 
pa entlv hopeless. To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work 
alike affords consolation and cure in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to 
society in recommendinj^ it to general notice.**— Essex and Herts Mercury. 

Messis. Curtis's Work, entitled MANHOOD, is one of the few books now 
coming before the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character 
of being strictly profes.sional, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all 
who read it. The moral and medical pieccpts given in it, render it invaluable. — 


Magnet. 

The perusal of Messrs Curtis's hook, entitled MANHOOD, has really as- 
tonished us by developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of 
the vicious habits of which it treats. The clear connexion pointed out betweeis 
the assigned cause 'and the effects is peceptibie to every capacity. We strongly 
recommend the work. ’ — Age. 

** The Bcientifinc views taken by the authors of MANHOOD, on theaoarceand 
origin of many of the moat diatreasing effects of certain depraved habita, fully ea- 
tablifeb ibeir claim to the rharacter of experienced and judicious surgeons, and the 
result of our carefl perusal of the work has been to impreas us with a thorough 
eonffdeDce in the talent and skill of the author, and to aatiafy ua that those entrusted 
with the care of youth are not a little indebted to them for furnishing them with a 
means of preventing some of the frightful maladies to which flesh is heir.— Ofsf 
England. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co., are to be consulted daily at their residence. No. 7, Frith 


Btreet, Soho, London. 


PATIENTS IN INDIA 


Are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases.— the 
communication must be acconipanied by the usual consuitatiun fee of £U and id 
all cases, the most inviolable serresy mny be relied on. 


N. B.-- 'The above woik forwa.ded in a Sealed Envelope by remitting to either 


of the above agents or post-paid to 


« rsilBTlS «a Co., Consulting Surgeons. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISOR- 
DERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 

Just published, in a sealed envelope, the Seventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d., or sent 
' free by post, 3s. 6d. 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 

A Popular Essay on those Concealed Disorders of the Generative 
System oripnating in certain solitary habits, youthful excesses, or infection, 
and terminating in Nervous Debility, Local or Constitutional Weakness, Gonor- 
rheea. Syphilis, Indigestion, Insanity, and Consumption. With Practiced Obser- 
vations on ]VIarriu.gc, and on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of the 
Reproductive Organs, with Plain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. 

By SAIIIIJBIj liA’JflBRT, Consulting; Surgeon, 
O, Bedftord-street, Bedrord-sq. Kiondon. 

atriculaied Member of the University of Edinburgh^ Honorary ember of the London 
Hospital edical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries* Hall, London, Sfc. 

Published by the Author, and sold in London by S. Gilbert, 5l and 52, Pater- 
noster-row ; John Field, 65, llegeiit-quadrant; J^kson, 130, New Bond-street; 
Gordon, 146, Lcadenhall-strcet ; Noble, 109, Chancery -lane ; Westerton, 15, Park- 
side, Knightsbridge; Ileywoo^ Oldham-strcct, Manchester; Newton, Church- 
street, Liverpool; Watts, Snow -hill, Birmingham; Barraclough, 40, Fargate, 
Sheffield ; Davey, 1, Broad-strect, Bristol; and by allboolcseUers. 

heviews of the work. 

** This is a work which is free from scientihe technicality ; its subject, one of 
neglected yet all engrossing interest, and written, not by a mere pretender to physic, 
but by a well-educated, sensible, and clever member of the medical profession. 
We cordially recommend the author and liis book to all who arc suffering from the 
consequences of which it treats, and sincerely wish, that in our educa&nal pro- 
jects, no fastidious delicacy should prevent parents and guardians from having re- 
erence to the prevalence and probability of evils, which are not less ruinous, be- 
^cause they are not suspected to exist.” — Manchester Chronicle. 

“ We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to bo placed in the 
hands of every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to Nervous Debility 
or Premature Deca 3 ^ Mr. La’Mcrt, who is a regularly educated member of the 
medical profession, has treated the subject in a v(>ry scientific and intelligible man- 
ner, and we arc certainly amazed at the prevalence and the conseciuenoes of those 
evils it is hi.s province to pourfray and alleviate.” — Wakefield Journal. 

“ Mr. La’Mert’s * Self-Preservation* is an exceedingly valuable book for every 
young man into whose hands it may fall. If uncontaminated, its tones of friendly 
warning will serve to deter him from vice; if already its slave, the well-marked, 
but not over-charged, picture will excite his well-founded and salutary fears of the 
sad consequences arising from secret indulgences.” — Bolton Free Press. 

The necessity of renouncing the felicities of Marriage is a state to which imagi- 
nary fears have sincerely doomed many who have too hastily concluded themselves 
hopelessly unfit for the sacred obligations of wedded life; and the various positions 
of Lover, llusband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges of mankinc^ are^re- 
quently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early indiscretions. 
To such, among others, this Essay addresses itself, and by its perusal many ques- 
ions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the must con- 
dficntiol friend. 

Mr. La'Mert is to be consulted daily at his residence. No. 9, Bedford-street, 
Bedfbrd-square, London, and country patients, in their letters, are requested to 
be as minute as possible in the detail of their symptoms, age, general habits of 
living, and occupstion in life. The commimication must be accompanied with the 
usual consultation fee of £1, without which no notice whatever can be taken of 
their application ; and in all cases the most inviolable secrosy may be relied on. 

9, Bedford-slreet, Bedford-sqiuare, London- 
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Messrs, PERRY 8f Co. have REMOVED their Estahihhmentfrom Birmingham^ 
to No. 19, Berners Street^ Oji'ford Street, London, 

THE THIRTEENTH EDITION 

Just published, 2s. 6d., in a sealed envelope, and sent free to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of a Tost Office Order for 3s. (id. 

THE SILENT FRIEND; 

A MKDICAL WORK on the INFIRMITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM 

in both sexes, being an Inquiry into iXw. cr ntealed cause that destroys phi/sical energy, 
with Observations on Local and Constitutional WEAKNESS, NERVOUS IRRI- 
TATION, CONSUMPTION, and on the partial or total EXTINCTION of the 
REPROJ^UCmVE TOWERS; with MEANS of RESTORATION. The 
Work is EMRELLISllEJ) with ENGRAVINGS, representing the deleterious 
influence of Mercury upon the Skin, by Eruptions on the Head, Face, and Body, 
The whole pointed out to suffering hmunnity as a “SILENT FRIEND,” to be con- 
sul tt^d without exposure, and with assured confidence of success. 

Vy K. ^ L*. I'KRItY !$iur^eoii8, 

lioncfon. 

Piiijlibhcd by the Authors, and sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Jackson 
& Co., l.'U), Nt!W Bond-street ; Gtirdon, 146. LeadciiKall-street ; Purkis, Comp- 
ton -stn'ut, Soho; Guest, 61, Bull-sU*eet, Birmingham; and by all booksellers in 
town and country. 

, . THE COROIA. BALM OF SYRIACUM 

IS a gentle stiniuhint and renovator of the impaired lunctious ot life, and is exclu- 
sivity directed to the cure of such complaints as arise from a disorganisation of the 
generative system, whether ''onslitutional or acquired, loss of sexual power, and 
debility arising from SYPHILIS; and is ealculated to afford decided relief to those 
who, by enrly iiululgeiice insi»litary habits, have weakened the powers of their sys- 
tem, and fallen into a state of chronic debility', by which the constitution is left in 
a deplorable state, and that nervous mentality kept ujj which places the individual 
in a state of anxiety for the remainder of life. 

Sold in Ik >ttles, prietj 1 1 s. each, or the quantity^ of four in one Family Bottle for 
33s. by which one 11s. Bottle is saved. 

l^rejiareil only by Messrs. l*crry & Co., Surgeons, 19, Berners-.street, Oxford- 
street, London. None are genuine without the signature of “ R. and L. PERRY 
and Co.” impressed in a itainp on the outsitle of each wrapper. The Five Pound 
Cases, the purchasing of whicii will be a saving of H 1:2s., may bo had as usual, 
and paiieiiis iii the country who require a course of this medicine should send £5 
by letter, whieli will entitle them to the full benefit of such advantage. May be had 
of all booksellers, druggists, .md patent medicine venders in town and country 
throughciut the United Kingdom, the Continent of Europe and America, ot whom 
may be had the “ Silknt Frieni>.” 

Messrs. IVrry expect, when consulted by letter, the usual fee of One Pound, with- 
out w hich, no notice can b« taken of the communication. 

Putienis are requested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their cases. 

PERRYS PURIFYING SPECIFiC PLLS, 

Price 2s. 9iL, 4s. 6d., and 1 1 s. per Box, 

(Observe the signature of “R. and L. I*ERliY & Co.,” on the outside of each wrap 
per,) arc well known throughout Europe and Amerii'a to bo the most certain cure 
ever discovered for every stage and symptom of a certain disease, in both sexes, 
including gonorrhcea, gleets. s<*condary symptoms, strictures, seminal weakness, 
deficiency, and all diseases of the urinary passages, without loss of time, confine- 
ment, or hindrance from business. They have effected the most surprising cures, 
not only in recent and severe cases, but when salivation and all other means have 
failed ; they remove scorbutic aflections, eruptions on any jiart of the body, ulcera- 
tions, scrofulous or venereal taint, being calculated to cleanse the blood from all 
foulness, and restore weak and emaciated constitutions to health and vigour. 

Messrs. Perry & Co., Surgeons, ma^ be consulted as usual at 19, Berners- street, 
Oxford- street, London, punctually, from 11 till 2 and 5 till 8 in the Evening, 
and on Sundays, from 10 till 12. Only one personal visit is required from a couutry 
patient to enable Messrs Perry' & Co. to give such advice as will be the means of 
^ ecting a permanent and effectual cure after all other means have preved ineffectual 



WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

BAILEY'8 INSTRUCTIONS- OURQ^NS in BnglanJ 

O Ireland, and Scotland, 

FOB KNEE CAPS, continue to recommend BAI- 
Depth from A to B & D, l^EY^S Elastic lAced Stock 
Circumference, 

AB&D. 



FOR SOCKS. 
Length A to C, 
Circumference, 

A B C & E. 
FOR STOCKINGS. 


ings. Knee Caps, and Ankle 
Socks; they are light, cool, 
and warranted to wash. Since 
the reduction of Postage, af- 
flicted persons in the country 
can have any Bandage by Post, 
for a few pence, by forwarding 
their measures as directed in 
the Margin. The particular 
property of the Stocking is to 
give constant support in Vari- 


Size round the Calf and cose Veins, weak, swollen, or 

Length from D to C. AffiBction. of _ the 

^ Legs, or in any case requiring 

ecpiable pressure: — the Knee 


Ci rcumferenee, 

A B CE. 
and round the Calf. 


Cap will bo of great service 
where the Knee Jointrequirea 
support, from Accident to the 
Pan of the Knee, after Inflam- 
Rheumatic or Gouty Affections the Sock affords great support after 
Fractures and dislocations, or in any case where, from weakness of the part, sup- 

^*^LAD?ES’ BELTS, for supporting the Uterus, which can be worn with the 

greiitest ease and comfort, also for Prolapsus Ani. c,! i r;.! aA 

1 Elastic, 21s. to 2.5s. each— Knee Caps, 10s. 6d. to 159. 6d. each— 

^ Sock^' lol el to 12s. 6d. each— Abdominal Belt, worn before and after 
’ Acciiuchement, £2 2s. each. 

To Measure for a Belt, take the size Round the Abdomen and Waist. 
Everything made as light as possible for 


INDIA. 




BAILEY’S Portable Spring Crutches sent to 
15 g, all parts of the World. The Height of the 

Per Pair. person is all that is required, as they may be 

cut to any length. 


SPRING 

CRUTCH, 

45s. 

Per Pair. 


RVPTITRC:. 

Light Trusses, made from 7s. 6d. to 15s. each, with or without Steel Springs- 

SPOBTSMKW, 

mTOTING EXERCISE.— Gentlemen Riding, Walking, Snffenng from ttBcas^ 
Should try W. H. BAILBrS SUSPENSIOfTBANDAGES. 
to be the best now in use. The number of amdente which hare hap- 
nened to horsemen through neglecting to wear one, is beyond conception. Si^ 
the infroduotion of W. IL B.’s, few gentlimen evCT think of riding wUhontj 
not only prevent serious consequences, but add much to the comfort of horse 
exercise. ^ 

N.B. Surgeons and Dru^sts supplied. 

MRRCH 4 HITS . X .. 

Applied with the following Articles at a reasonable charge Bailey s Laced 
^toSting, Kuee Cap, Crutches, Arm Slings, Wooden Legs, Rolling Bandage, 
'Trusses of every description. All Orders, willi a Remittance, attended to. 

AfldreM Rr. BAlLiRY, Bandage BKakert 
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THE HOLK^R STATE. 

TREATMXNT 0? MAKTUND RAO HOIKAR, THB RiaHTFUL UBIR 
TO THB THRONE. 

By the intelligence brought by the last Indian mail, we are made 
icquainted with the death, on the 17th of February, of Maharaja 
K-hundeh Rao Holkar, the last occupant of the throne of Indore. This 
information has directed our thoughts to the Interesting and touching 
history of the rightful heir to that throne, the Maharajah Martund Rao 
Holkar, who, to the discredit of our Government in India, has been 
left for ten years to pine in exile and poverty, while an usurper has 
filled the throne in which he was formerly installed, with the sanction, 
and amidst the congratulations, of the Indian authorities. The story 
of this young and ill-used Prince is one which our readers will peruse 
with strong emotion. It is an instructive chapter in the history of our 
Administration in India, and will serve most appropriately to bind up 
with those which record the treatment at the hands of our British* 
Indian functionaries, of the Raja of Sattara, the Ameers of Sinde, and 
fiily other native princes, who have been made to rue the power, but 
have never been permitted to taste the mercy of Great Britain. We 
have collected from various authentic sources the facts of the case, and 
shall place the most material among them on record, as we may here- 
after have to refer to them, when the steps taken by the Supreme 
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Goyernment of India, in consequence of the present vacancy, are 
known. 

In the mouth of January, in the year 1818, the Indian Government 
through the agency of the late Sir John Malcolm, entered into p treaty at 
Mundasoor with the late ruler of the Ilolkar Imitate, the Maharajah 
Mulhar Kao Ilolkar, by which the British Government became bound 
to protect and maintain, against internal and foreign commotion and 
intrigues, the lawful prince of the country. Previous to his death, 
in 1833, Mulhar Kao adopted, with the usual State formalities and 
religious ceremonies, an infant male relative, the present Martund 
Kao Holkar. This adoption was sanctioned in the most unequivocal 
and emphatic manner hy the British Government. On the decease of 
the Maharaja, the adopted son was installed with all customary honors, 
at the Court of Indore, in the presence of the British Kesident, and the 
chieftains of the neighbourhood ; and the mother of the late ruler (the 
Mah Saheb) was appointed Kogent during his minority. The Governor 
of Bombay and the Governor General of India, sent letters of congratu- 
lation, thanking God for having raised his Highness to so lofty a station, 
and pledging themselves to perpetual friendship. So far all appeared 
to promise well for the rightful heir to the throne and dominions of the 
Holcars. But the sun of his prosperity was fated to experience an 
early and a fatal eclipse, and the infant prince and his friends soon 
learnt the bitter lesson, that those who trust to the faith and friendship 
of the British in India, too often lean upon 

A broken reed at best, but oft a spear, 

On whose sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.” 

In a small fort or tower, at a place called Meshawur, lay confined an 
illegitimate, or more properly speaking, a reputed son of an uncle of 
the late Maharaja, by a slave or concubine. The name of this man 
was Hurry Daseepootra, He had once been concerned in a rebellion, 
which broke out after the treaty of 1818, and for this had been made 
and kept a prisoner. Hurry, aided by two ejected and disaffected 
ministers, of the names of Appajec Kow and Kundoo Punt, effected 
his escape from prison, and collecting a number of rebels, marched 
upon Indore. Unfortunately, the troops of the young prince had been 
corrupted by his enemies, and falling in their duty, their master was 
left in a defenceless state, and fell into the hands of Hurry. So also 
did the Kegent, the Mah Saheb. Hurry being victorious, took posses- 
session of the throne, and had himself proclaimed ruler by the title of 
Hurry Rao Holkar. But it will be asked if, during these disturbances, 
there was no appeal for aid made to the British Government, which by 
treaty was bound to maintain the country in an entire and unmolested 
state to Mulhar Kao Holkar, his heirs ^d descendants. Such an ap- 
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peal was made repeatedly, in the name of the Prince and the Regent, 
and it would have been quite natural to expect that prompt succour 
would have been afforded in behalf of an infant, so lately recognized as 
the rightful heir and occupant of the throne ; and of the Regent, who 
was the mother of the late prince, and an amiable, judicious, and 
charitable woman. Ere yet the usurper Hurry had reached Indore, 
application was made to the British Resident to interpose and save the 
infant Martund Rao from the ruin with which he was threatened; but 
strange to say, that officer coolly left events to take their course, declin- 
ing to interfere ; and to every appeal, returning for answer, that the 
Indore Government was fully competent to defend itself. Such, how- 
ever, unhappily was not the case. The troops having been bribed by 
Hurry and his confederates, left the infant Maharaja and the Regent to 
their fate. The palace was surrounded — the Prince was dethroned— 
and the Regent was placed in close confinement. So much for the 
honour and friendship of the British. Subsequently, or about six 
months after his seizure, the young Prince was placed under a guard, 
and escorted beyond the limits of the Holkar State, into the territories 
of the Bast India Company. Here he found refuge in the village of 
Kurmjee, near Nassick, within the collectorate of Ahmednugger. He 
was accompanied in his exile by his father and several faithful adherents. 
But even within the British territories he was not permitted to enjoy an 
undisturbed asylum. His enemies succeeded in casting some suspicion 
upon his designs, and in consequence, his chief karcoon, or minister 
was placed in close confinement, and Martund was ordered to Poona, 
and placed under certain restraint, and forbidden to leave the town 
without an order from the Government. Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, on being made acquainted with the facts connected with 
the karcoon’s confinement, ordered his release. 

In the month of may, 1836, Martund Rao, after waiting patiently in 
the hope of being restored to his throne by the intervention of the 
British Government, addressed a letter to the Governor General, 
Lord Auckland, in which he placed before his Lordship a succinct 
narrative of the events connected with his dethronement, and humbly 
but confidently appealed for justice. In reply to this communication, he 
was informed by the Secretary to Government, Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, 
that “ the Government declined to exercise its power with a view to 
remove from the guddee (throne) of the Holkar State, a member of the 
family who appeared to have been called by the national voice to the 
administration of its affairs." 

In this letter of Mr. Macnaghten’s there are two errors of fact, and 
one of principle. It is not true that Hurry Holkar was a member of 
the family to which Martund belonged. He was the reputed son of 
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Wittojee Holkar, one of the brothers of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, by a 
female of the name of Ramee. But this female was not taken under 
the protection of Wittojee. until after the birth of Hurry. Hurry and 
a sister of the name of Mynee accompanied Ramee to the residence of 
Wittojee, and when the latter was put to death at Poona, by order of 
the Peishwa, Ramee and the children were sent to Indore. Neither 
is it true that Hurry was called to administer the affairs of the state, 
by the national voice. His elevation to the Guddee was the result of a 
conspiracy entered into with Hurry, by Appajee Row, (who had been 
dismissed from office by the advice of the resident, Mr. Martin,) and a 
Bramin of the name of Khundoopunt, one of the Ministers of Mnrtand 
Row. Letters showing the intentions of Appajee, fell into the hands of 
Mr. Robertson the successor of Mr. Martin. Appajee had once been a ser- 
vant of the British Government, and dismissed for misconduct by Capt. 
(now Major-General) John Briggs, while that gentleman was collector 
at Dholia, and hadj been tried for a grave offence, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, and the payment of a heavy fine. These men (Appajee 
and Khundoo Punt) resolved to release Hurry from his imprisonment 
at Mahiswer, and place him on the throne, in the belief that they would 
thereby advance their own consequence and power. To effect this endi 
a number of robbers and Bhuls were assembled in Mahiswer, the keepers 
of the fort corrupted, the Mambutdar or Governor seized, and Hurry 
was set at liberty. Khundoo Punt (secretly at the head of the con- 
spiracy (was, in virtue of the office which he filled,) of Commander of 
the Forces, ordered to take measures to check the rebellion. He 
afiected to do so, but the soldiers despatched for the purpose, acting 
under the secret orders of Khundoo, joined the rebels on their arrival 
at Meshawur. Similar influence was exerted over the troops remaining 
at the Capital, who were induced to retire, so that on the advance of 
the rabble collected at Meshawur, they were able without opposition to 
possess themselves of the Palace, and seize the persons of the young 
Prince, and the Regent the Mah Saheb. The| Bramin Khundoo then 
assumed the reins of Government under Hurry. There can be little 
doubt respecting the ability of the Resident to prevent this catastrophe 
had he been disposed to interfere. At the commencement of the dis- 
turbance, one of the Chief Ministers of the Regent, Madhow Row 
Fumevis, was despatched to the Resident for assistance ; but while 
waiting the Resident’s orders, the events we have narrated took place, 
and the Vakeel on his return, was himself seized and sent to a fort at 
Ramishur. Surely, a revolution brought about by such means could 
not with accuracy be called an expression of the national voice. As a 
farther proof that the people generally had no share in the matter, it may 
be mentioned that in 1886 , Khundoo Punt in order to revenge himself 
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upon Hurry, who had disgraced him, fomented a second rebellion, 
obtained possession of the Palace, and all but succeeded in seizing the 
person of Hurry, but failing to do so, put an end to his own life by 
stabbing himself on the spot. At this time the administration of affairs 
by Hurry was of the most arbitrary, tyrannical, and cruel character, 
and he was odious in the eyes of all respectable men. 

Having alluded to the errors of fact in the letter of Mr. Macnaghten, 
we now refer to the error of principle which we conceive it contains. 
It was the plain and imperative duty of the British Government, in 
conformity with the Treaty made with Mulhar Rao, in 1818, 
to defend the rights of Martund Rao. His adoption and installation 
had been, as we have shown, most fully and formally recognised, and 
affairs were managed by a Regent of distinguished ability — his adoptive 
mother, the Mah Saheb. The character and pretensions of Hurry were 
well known, so also was the character of Appajee Row, one of the 
leading conspirators, The infant Martund had the strongest claim upon 
the sympathy, as well as the honor, of the British Government, and the 
Regent, who was the mother of the late Mulhar Rao, and had been Regent 
during the minority of that Prince, might well look with implicit confi- 
dence to the Resident for timely interposition and effective support. 
But a strong determination to adopt a non -interference policy seems to 
have been come to by the Resident, induced no doubt, by the orders 
laid upon him by Government ; and his failure in the hour of need, 
seems to have led to the dispossession and ruin of the rightful heir. 

The views we have here set forth were fully stated to Lord Auck- 
land, in a letter addressed to him in reply to the communication made 
by Mr. Macnaghten, and his Lordship was earnestly entreated to take 
the circumstances of the rightful heir into his consideration, and to 
adopt measures for his immediate restoration. To this communication, 
though it contained a most triumphant answer to the mis-statements 
of the letter of Mr. Macnaghten, no answer was returned. The prince, 
therefore, through his duly appointed Vakeel, addressed his Lordship 
at the latter end of the year 1836 respectfully, but earnestly, soliciting 
his attention to his former communications, but received neither reply 
nor acknowledgement. 

In February, 1837, the Prince again addressed his Lordship, re- 
ferring to his former letters, and informing him at the same time, of a 
recent attempt to induce him to accept of a pension of 500 rupees a 
month, and relinquish for ever his claims upon the throne of Indore, 
This offer the young Prince had declined, in the full belief that the 
Government would do justice, by restoring him to his lost dignity and 
power. This letter, like the former ones, received no notice. Mar- 
tund Rao, after waiting another year, again addressed bis Lordship, and 
dscribed the misery to which he had been reduced by the entire 
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sOiBDoe of the Government, and its utter indifference to his situation. 
Six months from this time Martund Rao again addressed his Lordship, 
referring to the fact that his adoptive mother, the Mah Saheb, had been 
released by Hurry Holkar from confinement, and restored to her former 
share in the management of the affairs of the State, and earnestly en- 
treating that instructions might be given to restore him to Indore. This 
letter shared the fate of all its predecessors. 

Feeling himself thus abandoned, and being reduced to penury, — having 
besides lost his father by death, he was induced, or rather compelled 
(hope being quite extinguished in his bosom) to accept the offer of 500 
rupees a month, and to sign, at the age of nine years, an agreement 
never to dispute the claim of Hurry Rao the usurper, or to set up any 
claim to the throne, on pain of forfeiting the allowance. Notwith- 
standing this agreement, the adoptive mother of Martund Rao did, in 
1841, venture to forward to the Government a petition in behalf of her 
dethroned ward, but the only result was a rebuke, accompanied by a 
threat, that if renewed, it would lead to the withdrawment of the stipend 
allowed. 

In October, 1843, died Hurry Holkar, the usurper, but instead of 
the restoration of the rightful heir, an adopted son (Khundeh Rao) was 
installed, not however before Martund Rao had forwarded an affecting 
and earnest appeal to Lord Elleiiborough to be restored to his throne. 
To this petition no answer was vouchsafed, On the settlement of the 
affairs of Gwalior, Martund once more addressed a memorial to his 
Lordship, dated February 24tb, calling attention to his former letter, and 
imploring justice. 

A few days after the despatch of this communication, the news 
arrived of the death, on the 17th of February, of Khundeh Rao, the 
infant Maharaja, and of the throne of Indore being again vacant. 

It now remains to be seen what will be the course adopted by the Go- 
vernment of India. The rightful heir still survives — a youth of 15 
years of age. It is true that six years ago, being then in a state of 
starvation, he was influenced to sign a deed relinquishing his claims. 
But will the British Government in India deem it consistent with the 
unchanging principles of justice to withhold from this youth, on that 
account, what is, on every ground of moral right, as much his now, as it 
was before the bond was executed ? We have our fears. But we are not 
without hope that these pages may reach the eyes of those who in this 
country direct and controul the affairs of India. In that hope we add 
the woxd of exhortation, that they will in this particular case act justly, 
and seeing that it is in their power to absolve the living heir from his 
engagement, that they will do so, and not add another to the already 
long Bat of those who have been robbed of their rights, if not by, at 
le^ with the consent of the British Government. 
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THE DISAFFECTION OF THE TROOPS ORDERED TO 
SCINDE. 

Previously to entering into the particulars of this affair, which has 
created, as may be imagined, no inconsiderable stir throughout the mili- 
tary community, as well in India as in this country, it will perhaps be 
necessary that we should explain to many of our readers, the principles 
which regulate the grant of allowances in this service to the native 
Troops ; and in so doing, gladly avail ourselves of a very able^article on 
the subject in the Calcutta Star of the 2 l 5 t March last. 

The pay of the Sipahi is a fixed sum, which never varies under any 
circumstances, and amounts for a Private to 5 Rupees and a half per 
mensem, besides this he receives an amount of subsistence money called 
batta, or rather half batta, amounting to one rupee and a half, making a 
total of 7 Rupees per mensem, which he draws in Cantonment. When 
in the field or marching, if only in the ordinary course of relief in the 
Company’s Provinces, he always receives extra batta, amounting to an 
additional Rupee and a half, bringing up the total of his pay to 8 Rupees 
and a half. When on foreign service, or under peculiar cases, rations 
consisting of grain, ghee, &c., are allowed, or more commonly an equi- 
valent in specie, denominated ration money. When the ordinary 
articles of the Sipahi’s food rise in value above a certain amount, which 
is frequently the case on active service, a compensation has in such cases 
been usually allowed by the Government, amounting to the difference 
between the actual cost and average rate of an ordinary ration, but as 
this last indulgence does not affect the present question, there is no occa- 
sion to take it into consideration, but merely to bear in mind, the Can- 
tonment rate with half batta, the Marching rate with extra batta, and 
the indulgence usually granted on Service of rations, or ration money. 

The Corps originally ordered to Scinde, being on active service, 
received pay, extra batta and ration money, when they first went there. 
On the 1st of July last, the country being in a more tranquil condition, 
and the troops quietly settled in cantonments, the allowance of ration 
money was withdrawn, but on account of the dearness of provisions and 
the sacrifices and privations endured by the men, as also the extra 
expenses entailed by their being kept at such a distance from their 
homes, the extra batta was still allowed. The troops themselves were 
not so unreasonable as to expect that both allowances should be con- 
tinued under the amended circumstances of their position ; but they are 
stated to have petitioned that the raiion money might be continued and 
the extra batta withdrawn: the former being the larger allowance. 
Government, from economical motives, declined to accede to this re- 
quest ; and this may be looked upon as the first mistake committed in 
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this unfortunate affair ; as the ration money being an indulgence 
granted under pecuniary circumstances, would, although a trifle more 
expensive, have been a far more appropriate remuneration ; whilst 
the admission of extra hatta which is bonfi fide a marching allowance, 
was infringing a fixed principle as the troops were in cantonments, in a 
province now forming a portion of the empire. The Sipahis were 
however contented with what they received, and so matters remained. 
Towards the close of the past year one regiment of light cavalry, one of 
irregular cavalry, one native troop of horse artillery, two native com- 
panies of foot artillery, and seven regiments of native infantry were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to Scinde ; the selec- 
tion of corps made on this occasion was an unfortunate one, as the 
greater portion of them had been a great deal moved about just before ; 
two or three had just returned from service in Affghanistan, one had 
only just been relieved from Scinde, and most of the others were suffer- 
ing severely from sickness, which had been very severe at Delhi, Kur- 
naul, and Khytul last year. Still no murmur was heard, whatever ob- 
jections the men may have felt to the service, they knew it was their 
duty to go : besides, they also expected to receive the extra allowance 
granted to the corps then in the province. In the mean time, certain 
changes were made in reference to the particular corps ordered to be 
held in readiness to proceed there, and at last after many delays and 
changes, a certain portion received final orfiers to march. These were 
the 4th troop, ist brigade of horse artillery (natives), the 4th company 
6th battalion of foot artillery (also natives), the 7th regiment of light 
cavalry, the 6th regiment of irregular cavalry, and the 4th, 34th, 64th, 
and 69th regiments of native infantry. 

In the mean time, a more rigid system of economy had been intro- 
duced with regard to the establishments in Scinde, consequent it is ge- 
nerally understood, upon an intimation from the Home Authorities, 
that the permanent tenure of the province depend upon its being shown 
not to be an expensive drain upon the State. Amongst the retrench- 
ments ordered was that of the extra hatta to the native troops, which it 
was decided was no longer to be allowed whilst in cantonments, as the 
province was now on the same footing as all other portions of the em- 
pire, and no allowance was granted in its place to remunerate the men 
for the sacrifices, privations, and inconvenience they must be expected 
to experience in an expensive and most unhealthy country, and at so 
great a distance from their homes. 

It is here necessary to say a few words upon the position, character, 
and habits of the native troops. They are enlisted for service in the 
Company's provinces, or beyond them if necessary ; with the under- 
standing that they are to receive extra allowances in the latter case. 
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They are required to act against their own countrymen, against those 
of their own religion and habits, at the orders of a foreign Government, 
with which they have no connection save that of good faith in the mu- 
tual performance of their several agreements. This good faith has been 
carefully observed heretofore, and the conduct of the Government has 
generally been most liberal ; the consequence has been, that the Sipahis 
for nearly a century, have shown themselves second to none, as good and 
faithful soldiers in all respects. They have, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, acted against those of their own country and creed, they 
have marched from one quarter of India to another ; they have volun- 
teered on many occasions for service beyond the sea, which is opposed 
to their religion and caste, and they recently crossed the Indus for a four 
years* campaign without a murmur, although the very name of the 
river “ Attock ’* signifies “ forbidden.** These men, who it should 
further be remembered, are for the most part enlisted in Oude, a pro- 
vince not belonging to the Government, are certainly mercenary troops, 
but of the best description. Bred up as soldiers from their childhood, 
they are not to be surpassed in courage and gallantry ; orderly and 
temperate in their habits, they give little or no trouble; possessed 
generally of good sound sense, they are easily managed; susceptible of 
warm attachments, and sensible of any kindness and attention, they 
acquire the strongest regard to their officers, when the latter are allowed 
to remain with them for any time ; and true as steel to their engage- 
ments, they may be trusted under any circumstances, as long as libera- 
lity and good faith is strictly observed towards them. With such qua- 
lifications they make excellent troops, and by their gallantry and good 
conduct has this immense empire been acquired and maintained ; for 
brilliant as has been the share borne by the European soldiery on many 
occasions, it must never be forgotten how small a proportion they form 
to the whole army. 

The habits of the Sepahi are peculiar ; his own expences are few, 
owing to his temperate habits, but all have families to maintain, which 
forms a heavy drain upon their purse, Not to marry is a disgrace 
amongst them ; the only excuse that would be admitted in their ideas 
for not doing so, would be the circumstance of having a large family of 
relations to provide for. Particularly chary as regards the honour of 
their families, they never bring them to the regiment ; in fact, selected 
from what may be considered the yeomanry of the country, their fami- 
lies and relations arc generally occupied in agricultural pursuits. To 
them the greater portion of their pay is remitted, and every year a cer- 
tain number in each corps are allowed leave of absence to visit their 
homes for a given period ; any reduction of the amount of their remit- 
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tances, is therefore a most serious inconvenience to them and their 
families. 

The order to which we have referred as withdrawing the extra batta 
in Scinde was consequently a serious blow to those concerned. It was 
never officially made public, but the necessary communication was made 
to the departments and authorities concerned, and the intelligence soon 
spread like wild fire. That Government never contemplated the order 
affecting the corps now in Scinde, we feel convinced, its operations 
being merely intended as prospective with regard to the corps proceed- 
ing there in future. There appears, however, to have been some mis- 
understanding on this point, as some of the corps now at Sukkur are 
reported to have suffered from its operations. Be this as it may, the 
fact that those regiments ordered to proceed there, were positively to re- 
ceive no extra batta or other allowances, any more than if they were 
stathined in the immediate vicinity of their own homes, threw them into 
a state of consternation, and looking upon the order as a breach of faith 
on the part of the Government, they refused to march ; thereby commit- 
ting a positive act of mutiny, which deprived them of any claim to the 
consideration of Government or the sympathy of their fellow soldiers. 
From what we have already stated, (putting aside the heinousness of 
their mode of exhibiting their feelings on the subject,) they were wrong 
in their supposition that there was any breach of faith. Such was not 
the case. Scinde having been annexed as a province to the empire, 
and no active service being at the time going on, they were not by the 
strict interpretation of the regulations of the service, entitled to extra 
hatta when in cantonments, although it had been allowed to their pre- 
cessors ; and ration money being at all times an indulgence, they could 
not claim that allowance as a right, however advisable it muat have 
been to have granted it. But the fact was that their judgments being 
warped by their personal feelings and interests, they would not or 
could not understand the real merits of the case, but considered that 
'Government having admitted the grant of exUra hatta to the corps then 
in Scinde, had thereby admitted the principle and the right of the troops 
to that allowance, and were not justified in now withdrawing it. 

Now was seriously felt the great evil of the service to which the 
Home Government have been so long and so unfortunately blind, the 
want of European officers well acquainted with the men, and in whom 
the latter from long habit and acquaintance might have implicit trust, 
The present limited establishment, after allowing for absentees on fur- 
lough and staff employ, seldom admits of above ten or twelve effective 
officers being present with each corps. A regiment is considered well 
off that has a Held officer in command, and an effective officer to each 
Company besides the two regimental staff officers. But supposing 
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«uch to be the establishment, oat of the ten Company officers present 
the one-half will be boys, the junior officers of the corps, unacquainted 
with the language, the feelings or the habits of the men, of which as 
soon as they begin to acquire any knowledge, they are removed to some 
staff appointment, or to do duty with a local or contingent corps. 

Of the few remaining officers, some will have probably just returned 
from furlough, others from some staff or other employment away from 
the regiment, and thus it will seldom happen that above two or three 
Company officers will be found in a regiment, well acquainted with the 
men, or to whom the latter have learned to look up with affection and 
regard. And yet it is on this class of officers that the efficiency of the 
service must mainly depend. In the present instance, however, the men 
generally have behaved in an orderly and soldierly manner in all re- 
spects, save the one of refusing to move until their batta or an equiva- 
lent is promised to them. Their conduct to their officers has been for 
the moat part respectful. They have expressed their regret at the an- 
noyance their conduct must occasion the latter ; and in each regiment 
a certain number of men, generally old soldiers, influenced probably by 
their regard to some well known and respected officer, have expressed 
their readiness to obey on any terms. Some one or two exceptions to 
this conduct are reported, but the particulars require confirmation and 
explanation. The most troublesome men are stated to be the Brahmins, 
of whom there are a certain number in every corps, and who are gene- 
rally the most intriguing and insubordinate soldiers in the service. 

In some cases where the officers have argued with the men, pointing 
out the serious nature and probable consequences of their crime, and 
explained that by the strict rules of the service, Scinde being now an- 
nexed as a province of the empire, they have no claim to extra hatta^— 
their reply has been to the following effect ; — “ We do not understand 
this nominal or political annexation, we look only to the fact of its 
distance from the other provinces and our homes, of its unhealthy 
climate, its expenses and its inconveniences, which we conceive entitle 
us to consideration and remuneration : as Scinde is now called a pro- 
vince, you have only to extend your conquests to Bokhara and call that 
a province too, on the same principle and where is the line to be 
drawn ?** And also where again the officers have pointed out to them that 
the proper course would be to march where ordered, and then sent in a 
detailed and respectful representation to Government, which would be 
sure to meet attention, they have shrewdly enough remarked in allusion 
to the unfortunate half batta order of 1 829, which only affected the 
officers, “ You had your allowances curtailed fifteen years ago and you 
sent in respectful representations and memorials then and since, and 
what has been done for you ?" To such a remark there is no re- 
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ply, and it is only to be regretted that the grounds for it were ever 
furnished ; but so true it is, that with Governments as with individuals* 
an act of injustice is sure to recoil sooner or later upon the perpetrators. 

The first regiment in which this mutinous spirit was exhibited, was 
the 64th Native Infantry, but the others soon followed the example, 
and there is too much reason to believe that no corps on the frontier 
would have gone had they been ordered. The European troops also 
stationed with them, appear to have lost much of their sense of 
indignation at the conduct of their native comrades, in the feeling of 
sympathy for their hardships, and should they be called upon to act 
against them, it would certainly be as most unwilling agents. 

That such a necessity may never arise must be the earnest prayer of 
every well wisher not only of the service but of the country, 

When the news was first received of this manifestation of feeling, 
Government were, as may be supposed, somewhat anxious on the 
subject ; the more so as intelligence was at the same time received 
of some troubles of a similar nature on the Madras side, where 
certain regiments had been ordered to Scinde, and objected to moving 
without a guarantee of both batta and ration money. Amongst the 
Bombay corps no disturbance has occurred, but none of them have 
been tried as the Bengal regiments were, by being ordered to proceed to 
Scinde on bare pay and half batta, nor have any of the troops of that 
presidency serving in Scinde ever been reduced to that allowance : — 

One of the first measures adopted by the Government was to issue a 
notification to the effect that all the Officers and privates engaged in 
the battles of Meanee, Hyderabad,Maharajpoor and Punniar, shall re- 
ceive a gratuity of six months’ batta, as a testimony of the gratitude of 
the Government, and of the admiration with which it regards their con- 
duct in the field,” and also that in consequence of the sufferings “ of 
the troops quartered in Scinde, that all officers and privates, who have 
at any time served in Scinde during the year commencing on the 
28th of February, 1843, shall receive a gratuity of six months’ batta,” 
and further, that “ the troops engaged in the battles of Meanee and 
Hyderabad arc entitled to the gratuity given by both the above re- 
solutions, and will therefore receive twelve months’ batta.” 

Still the disaffection continued, and it daily became more evident 
that the Government must rescind the obnoxious order, or give the 
troops some equivalent. The only graceful course open and the 
one which it was generally supposed would have been adopted, was 
for the Government frankly to state that having ascertained that the 
usual allowances granted in cantonment were insufficient with reference 
to the expences of the province, the indulgence of ration money should 
be granted iii cantonment and extra batta as usual when marching. 
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This would have pleased the men and saved the Government from 
a direct act of concession. Instead of this, however, the former 
system is reverted to and extra batta granted in cantonment. There 
is also a want of candour about the Government notification on the 
subject which is much to be regretted. 

It is needless to say that a thousand of absurd reports were current 
during the progress of this unfortunate affair ; this was to have been 
expected, and it is to be feared that some of them may have tended 
to cause unnecessary alarm. All real cause for apprehension is now 
removed, and we confidently trust that long ere this a number of corps 
are on their way down to Scinde. 

The men of the 64th regiment native infantry which was the first 
corps to evince a mutinous disposition have repented their delinquency, 
expressed their willingness to march and are actually en route to 
Sukkur. The 6th regiment of irregular cavalry which has behaved 
exceedingly well throughout this business is also in progress to the 
same place. The artillery also are represented as having expressed 
ihcir readiness to move: in fact they w’ere quite willing to proceed and 
had actually marched, when agents from the more refractory corps 
were sent out to then:, and partly by threats and partly by entreaties, 
persuaded them not to desert the general confederacy. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the agents employed on this occasion were Brah- 
mins and Moolahs. 

The intelligence of the concession of Government contained in the 
Notification of the 12th March, probably reached the frontier by the 
25th instant. After Avhich we doubt not all will go smoothly. 
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That conclave of old ladies, the Directors of the East India Company, 
unanimously, on Monday, the 23rd of April last, agreed to vindicate 
their insulted dignity ; and accordingly they all fell upon their own 
sword, wielded at that particular juncture by his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The Record newspaper, of the 2nd of May, gives the following 
interesting particulars of the death of the Hon. Captain Hugh Lindsay, 
—the senior director but one — about forty years connected with the 
Government of India, seventy-eight years of age — quite in his dotage, 
crippled with the gout, and unable to stand. 

** The sudden death of the East India Director is ascribed to the 
over-exertion to which he subjected himself, at the recent debate in 
Leadenhall-street, concerning the policy of the Governor- General, 
whose recal is just now the subject of such very general conversation. 
The honourable director is said to have spoken on the occasion, for the 
first time for several years, and during his speech he betrayed unusual 
excitement. It was, in fact, as it is further stated, observed by some 
of the other members of the Board, who witnessed the extraordinary 
zeal of Mr. Lindsay on this feverish topic, that such exertions seemed 
to be really more than a man of his advanced years could well sustain. 
On his return home, he evinced much of the same excitement, express- 
ing unbounded satisfaction at the decision of the Court of Directors, 
who had thus vindicated their insulted dignity, and proved their right 
to exercise some efficient control in the administration of the affairs of 
India," 

Nearly a thousand years before the birth of Christ, the King of Israel 
we arc told, coveted the vineyard of Naboth, which was in Jezreel, 
hard by the palace of Ahab : “ And Ahab spake unto Naboth ‘ Give 
me thy vineyard, that I may have it for a garden of herbs, because it is 
near unto my house ;* but Naboth said, ‘ I will not give the inheri- 
tance of my fathers.' And the king laid him down upon his bed, and 
turned away his face, and would cat no bread. And Jezebell his wife 
said unto him, ‘ Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ? Arise, 
and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry : I will give thee the vine- 
yard of Naboth the Jezreclite.' '* 

The lapse of nearly three thousand years has served only to confirm 
the sure word of prophecy against such evil-doers. The Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay ever distinguished himself in opposition to Mr. Poynder, 
especially whilst chairman of the Company ; and lately he seems to 
have been the bell-wether of the Court, in their insane act of opposition 
to the Government, which, after all, merely tolerates the continued 
lexistence of the nuisance in Leadenhall-street. 
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It was the Duke, Lord Ellenborough, and Sir Robert Peel, who saved 
the Company from annihilation, in 1833 ; and, now, do we not behold 
the hand of God thus chastising these temporising politicians by means 
of the viper they cherished in their own bosom. 

The lion. Hugh Lindsay, and his colleagues, have, with a vengeance, 
vindicated their insulted dignity. They have caused the gallows to be 
made for Lord Ellenborough. But will the people of the United King- 
dom allow the Company thus to abuse their power over Ipdia ? Can 
we allow the crime ? Can we afford to lose India ? 

The dignity of the India Company ! How much a yard ? The 
power is quoted as having fallen from 296 to 280 ; it rallied, however, 
on the appointment of Sir Henry Ilardinge; but the dignity is not 
mentioned in the stock -broker’s list of prices. 

The recal is a lesson to Mr. Goulburn ; he must be cautious lest 
he insult the dignity of the Bank directors, who would, perhaps, stop 
the supplies, until his removal from the chancellorship of the exchequer.^ 
His duty to the public, in the present delicate negociation, is a small 
consideration ; but his respect for the dignity of William Cotton, Esq., 
is a matter of paramount importance ; for any breach of etiquette will 
be noticed and avenged by all the proprietors in the joint-stock 
concern. 

If O’Connell complained of Lord Lyndhurst for insulting his dignity, 
we could understand such a complaint ; but an insult to a mercenary 
joint-stock Company is utterly unintelligible. Bulls and bears of the 
alley insulted ! Yes ! whenever they cannot buy cheap and sell dear. 
But who are these honourable proprietors of India ? John Doe and 
Richard Doe, Jack Noakes, Tom Stiles, and Bill Snooks. Are they 
better than other stock-jobbers and fund-holders ? Mr. James Mill 
declared that they are; but, as their officer, he was of course paid to say 
so. Proprietors, before noon, are not proprietors in the afternoon, et 
vice versa. The holders of dignity, continually dealing in the smallest 
possible fractions, are so tenacious of insult, that, on suspicion 
merely, they sacrifice the Governor-General on the justice-mercy of the 
crown of these three kingdoms. 

When the Affghans over-ran India, they created every Affghan a 
khan, or a count of the empire. It seems to be now the time for every 
proprietor of India stock to assert his patent of nobility. The me- 
chanical chimney-sweeps will rally round the bier of their champion, for 
the arms of this imperious Company will fitly adorn their sooty brush. 

Secrecy is so strictly observed in the Court of Directors, that the 
public gains a glimpse of their proceedings solely from the indiscretion of 
one or other of their servants. One of their own Bengal civil officers has 
exhibited his citizen-kings to the public, by saying that they are,, 
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“ Like drunken beggars, dreaming they are kings.*’ And a proprietor 
has more than hinted to the public that the chairman for the time 
being, has the power of packing committees, for his own base purposes. 
He says, — “ Now, it is not generally known that, though the business 
of the junior committees is carried on seriatim, with the exception of 
that part set aside to be considered when the chairs are present, still, in 
the Committee of Correspondence, no subject is brought forward by the 
clerk without the sanction of the chairman : and a good tactician can, 
consequently, carry any measure he pleases, since he can keep back his 
favourite measure till his opponents are sick, or in the country; and he 
can also withhold other measures, on which some of his opponents are 
interested, till a compromise takes place ; and he can, confident of suc- 
cess, select his own time. In the case in point, so great a delay took 
place, that considerable inconv^enience was experienced in the business 
of the department, when a joint-committee was appointed to fill up the 
vacancy.** 

The case referred to was not that of a Governor-General ; it was 
merely a squabble about the patronage of regulating the succession of a 
clerk in the India House. The Committee of Accounts strongly re- 
commended their own nominee, Mr. Medley, to succeed to the office of 
deputy in the accountant’s ofHcc ; eighteen out of the twenty-four 
directors, gave him their votes in court, but this division did not please 
the chairman, who proposed that they should re-consider the case and 
ballot ; the result was the same ; when the chairman requested, as a 
personal favour to himself, that the court would postpone the considera- 
tion of the case. 

The joint-committee met. “ In a state of buoyant excitement, at 
the prospect of ultimate success, another adjournment was fatal to Mr. 
Medley; he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which obliged him to 
retire from the service, and, soon after, from life.” So much for the 
ordinary mode of proceeding in the Court of Directors. 

But, they are not only judges, but also inquisitors ; for the proprietor 
proceeds to say, — “ It is notorious that secret committees of directors 
are frequently convened for illegal purposes and deeds that seem to 
shun the light. Secret tribunals have been held on officers of the 
establishment, on charges secretly made against them, and secretly 
decided on, without any notice to the poor victims, till they had — 
without any defence, or even knowledge of the alleged defence — been 
found guilty, and called before the committee for judgment. In this 
manner, in 1827, a secret inquisition sat for a considerable time, when 

was discovered that a Mr. Walter Young had received a pair of candle- 
sticks firom a friend. The censure passed on this officer preyed on his 
mind, so as to deprive him of rest ; and he was shortly afterwards con- 
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Teyed from his office in a dying state, his agonizing shrieks penetrating 
the different avenues of that extensive pile. 

Here, we see the directors cruelly sacrificing in secret the lives of 
two of their own chief clerks in Leadenhall-strcet — apparently unjustly, 
but certainly irresponsibly. 

The personal disposition of the late chairman was peculiarly un- 
ainiable; it was fractious to a most ridiculous extreme, a perfect mania. 
At one period he exerted his power to sacrifice an officer, in despite of 
eighteen of his brother directors, three-fourths of the court.^ Has Lord 
Ellenborough been thus victimized? It is impossible that any court can 
have been unanimous on any subject like his recall. It ever has been 
and ever will be, the practice of the Company to make every possible 
use both of force and of fraud. When they picketted their weavers at 
Dacca, a stamped declaration was taken that the torture was inflicted 
at their, the weavers’, own request ; and when they deposed the King 
of the Hindoos the other day, they tried to bribe him to countersign 
his own death warrant. 

Unity is the essence of despotism. The Court of Directors cannot 
afford to be divided ; they have no character to buoy them up ; they 
dread being shewn up co the public, as Mr. David Hill styles ** pub- 
licity.” Imagine Capt. Lindsay determined to recal Lord Ellenborough, 
and arguing thus : — ** I am eighty ; if expelled I lose nothing ; but 
iny colleagues dare not expel any director, therefore I may with im- 
punity break up the whole concern, unless they vote for recal. Then, 

individually, if resists, I will expose his corruption ; ’s vote 

1 will secure by my own in his favour,” &c. So much for unanimity 
in the deliberations of twenty-three men, concocted in secret, and pro- 
mulgated in dumb show, to conceal the wide differences which certainly 
must prevail amongst persons of such varied minds. They have con- 
spired against Lord Ellenborough, and agreed together as to his recal ; 
but they cannot agree why or wherefore. They shun the searching 
cross examination of public opinion ; but time must reveal the crime : 
and as soon as one shall say ** 1 voted for this cause,” another will tell 
us that he voted from one the very opposite. 

Poor old gentlemen ; they had much better confine their attention 
to their own corruption, granting franks in exchange for pots of currant 
jelly, and so forth. Sir Stamford Raffles knew them well ; he sent 
them twenty -four morning gowns from Japan ; they squabbled about 
them, each trying for the best ; so the dresses were all hung up, and 
the directors chose by seniority. Lord Ellenborough deserves to 
be recalled for not thus managing these greedy corruptionists ; he 
ought to have gorged them till they burst with their own weight ; at 
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all events, he should have baited a hook for them ; their greediness 
would have induced them to swallow any thing. 

They remind us of Ryence the Welshman, who overcame eleven 
valiant kings in battle, and made them do him homage. In token of 
their vassalage also, he took off their beards, and had them sewn on the 
edges of his mantle. Thus elated, and being exceedingly puffed up 
with his vain glory and boasting, he determined to possess him- 
self also of the beard of Prince Arthur ; and accordingly sent him a 
messenger, demanding it, ** for King Ryence had perfected a mantle 
with King’s beards ; and, there lacked, for one place of the mantle ; 
wherefore he sent for his beard ; or else, he would enter into his lands, 
and burn and slay, and never leave till he have thy head and beard.” 
But Arthur was little accustomed to be taken by the beard, and he re- 
turned an angry answer ; on which Ryence prepared a large army and 
invaded Britain : but he was defeated. 

^ Nor less tho Queen with greedy wonder eyed 
The giant form, whose uncouth mantle, bound 
With beards of captive monarchs, swept the ground. 

Vain-glorious Ryence.” 

This occurred in the sixth century, and the event is quite in the 
spirit of that rude age ; the ancient Briton, however, went beyond his 
mark, and found his match. Our India monopoly, also, acts out the 
spirit of this age, but, surely, the beards of all the kings of the East 
ought to have satisfied them ; they must have overshot their mark in 
wantonly bearding the Prince of Waterloo, and making him return them 
the angry answer with which he has defied them, from the foot of the 
throne of Britain, in Parliament — an answer wdiich has been re-echoed 
throughout the entire of broad England. 

On Tuesday, the 7th day of May, Mr. Hume also reproached several 
of his own colleagues, who had joined him in demanding enquiry into 
the recall of Lord Ellenborough, with having deserted him ; he also 
said of Mr. Hogg, the director, he *' turned round too, and actually, 
though one of those who had been abused and censured, was willing io 
sit down with the rest, like dogs well thrashed, with their tails between 
their legs.” 

Vesuvius may slumber, but this matter cannot possibly rest where 
h does. The directors cannot keep it pent up in their close court-room 
in Leadenhall-street. On our way down from Leadenhall- street to 
Cannon-row, with the news, we overheard the following remark, uttered 
by one in humble station, — ” Yes ! his lordship is booked ! but let 
them stand clear when he returns, for he is a man that will not stand any 
nonsense ; he can speak, and he will lay on all about him, right and 
left.” This was, universally, indeed, the first impression, and every- 
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body seems unanimous. From the throne to the crowd, there is but 
one feeling on the act of recall. 

** Did your lordship ever see an Elephant hunt?*’ was the only 
question ever put to Lord William Bentinck, by the Home Government# 
on his return. Lord Ellenhorough will save the home authorities the 
trouble of asking him even that one question. ' The Company may 
compel the Crown to unite with them in taming the snared animal, but 
he is more than a match for both. Sir John Peter Grant was also 
stripped of office, but only to rise still higher in his profession. Sir 
Peregrine Maitland is only robbed by the Company. Robert Nelson 
cannot be constrained to put his shoulder to the wheel of Juggernaut. 
Mr. Buckingham is honoured by Prince Albert, notwithstanding the 
decree of the Company. 

And how is the Company acting after this disgusting act of recal ? 
They are actually placing in the vacant seat, not simply a China cap- 
tain, but an opium-smuggling Chinese captain. They will broider 
their mantle with the beard of King Arthur ; nothing short of the most 
extreme act of defiance of public opinion can satisfy the Company. 

Is there no remedy for this state of things in Leadenhall-street 7 
Cannot either fraud or force annihilate this monopoly. Can neither 
Peel or Wellington abate this monster nuisance. O’Connell is perse- 
cuted for a speech, — but the conspirators of Leadenhall-street are not 
even prosecuted for their most wanton acts of barbarous cruelty, in- 
flicted upon her Majesty’s subjects in India, and proved before 
Parliament. 

If the parchment of a bubble is so much more sacred than the rights 
of millions, then, at least, let the Crown recommend Parliament to 
interpose and render efficient the machinery of the monopoly. The 
Parliament of India cannot hold a committee! they cannot ex- 
amine a witness ! What can they do ? They can recal the Governor- 
General of India, in despite of the Crown of the British empire I Such 
a crown is not worth the wearing ! — ^it is a crown of thorns. 

A soldier of fortune volunteers to send home the tribute- money with 
a very civil letter ; but it makes us suspect his prudence, when we see 
him leave home with the Company interposed between himself and the 
drown. He leaves a vindictive, implacable, insatiable natural enemy in his 
rear, between himself and his supplies. The poor man is hungry,*— his 
appetite, rather than his honour, is his impelling motive. What boon 
does he carry out with him for the army ? — the capitulation and con- 
stitution of 1796 ? — ^full batta ? — the arrears of Deccan chout ? — or the 
royal standard ? All these things belong of right to the army of India. 
More than this, — the soil, the revenue, the patronage of India, is the 
price of their blood. They, and they alone, ought to govern India. 
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The Government of India ought not to be the prize gained by a SQC' 
cessful smuggler of opium. 

Cannot the Company find any lordling poor and base enough to 
become their instrument in the plunder of India ? It is one of the 
Company’s absurd rules, that Elphinstone, Metcalfe, Mackenzie, 
Sullivan, Trevelyan, &c., shall not hold the reins of the State — because 
they are interested in the well-being of the people of India, by having 
been brought up in that country. 

Buckingham wrote better than Bryce,— Robert Nelson resigned his 
office, rather than become an instrument in forcing Christians to drag 
the car of Juggernaut on their own holy Sabbath of rest ; but, in com- 
mon with the dismissal of the Commander-in -Chief of Madras, the 
Governor-General of India is recalled by a most corrupt faction of 
a most mercenary corporation, for some unknown cause. Lord 
Ellenborough patronized the Company when in opposition, and this is 
their ungrateful return, now that they have him in their power. 
Wicked men thus oppress and punish each other. We wait his lord- 
ship's arrival for the result of the melancholy catastrophe of this 
suicidal act of the Company. 


RE-COMMENCEMENT OF THE COOLIE SYSTEM AT 
CALCUTTA. 

Our readers are probably aware that, during the last year, a number of 
cases were made public in Calcutta, exhibiting the evils of the Coolie 
system ; and that the Government of India, in consequence, issued an 
order, prohibiting the further importation of Coolies until the 1st of 
March, 1844. The Government also signified its intention of placing 
the system, in future, under a more responsible and efFective manage- 
ment, with a view to the abolition of the crimping system ; and also to 
secure, as far as possible, the removal of emigrants in f amities ^ rather 
than the shipment, as previously, of adult males chiefiy, who frequently 
left wives and children wholly unprovided for in India. This measure 
on the part of the Government was a sufficient answer to a portion of 
the Calcutta press, who violently and abusively denounced the conduct 
of those who deemed it their duty to expose the deceptions and cruelties 
connected with the system. 

Our letters, by the last arrivals, bring us intelligence of the first 
shipment under the mew regulations. Our information, which is of the 
most authentic character, states, that during 1843, the total number of 
persons sent from India to Mauritius was 41,191, a number equal to 
46,000 adult? y of which not more than 5,000, or lose than one in eight, 
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were females. This is a revolting disparity. This single feature of the 
system would alone be sufficient to lead us to regard it with disgust and 
abhorrence. It is quite unnecessary to specify the frightful evils which 
must inevitably distinguish a community of Asiatics, in which the 
number of the sexes are so unequal. The importation of such an 
immense number of male adults into a colony where the same descrip- 
tion of persons already constituted the great majority of the labouring 
population, is sufficient to prove the utter disregard of the parties con- 
cerned, of all morality. Had we any hope that what we now write 
would meet the eye of the Indian authorities, we would conjure them to 
look well to this part of the subject. We trust that some member 
of our own Imperial Legislature will move for a return of the popula- 
tion of the island of Mauritius, specifying, as accurately as may be, 
the ages and sexes of the labouring classes, both Negro and Asiatic. 
We should like to know, too, the exact number of persons imported 
from India since the Order in Council, sanctioning the system, first 
came into operation ; together with the total number of persons who 
have returned to their native country ; and, also, the number of per- 
sons who have voluntarily le-visitcd the island. Such statistics would 
be of great value in the hands of those whose concern reaches somewhat 
beyond the mere amount of sugar produced in Mauritius — a calculation 
which we believe governs, almost exclusively, the conduct of parties on 
the spot. 

The vessel recently dispatched from Calcutta under the new regula- 
tions, carried 141 men, 57 w'omen, 18 boys, and 15 girls. These pro- 
portions shew a decided improvement. We must not, however, expect 
with confidence, that subsequent shipments will be equally well 
proportioned. We shall watch with anxiety for further accounts. 
The exportation of Coolies is now under the superintendence of a 
responsible officer, who is authorised to advertise for tenders on the 
part of captains and ship-agents. In the present instance, the amount 
paid was at the rate of £4 10s. for every adult emigrant, including his 
food on the voyage ; the amount being made payable to the captain on 
the landing of the emigrants at Mauritius. The expenses of each adult 
emigrant, previous to embarkation, > appears to have been 18s. Out of 
this, 10s. were expended in clothing and other necessaries, and the 
remaining 8s. sufficed for hoard and lodging for (on an average) two 
months previous to the departure of the vessel. The crimping system 
appears to have been in a great degree superseded, and although an attempt 
was made by the duffadars, or crimps, to stir up the emigrants to demand 
what has been usually termed a horns (a sum that has generally found 
its way into the pockets of the Calcutta press-gang), it seem to have 
failed. It is thought that the competition among the captains for the 
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conveyance of Coolies will ultimately reduce the whole expenses to 
60 rupees, or £5 per head, which will be about one-half the sum paid 
by the island to agents, kidnappers, and captains, under the former 
management ; while, at the same time, the old abuses will be got rid of ; 
as private agency, and the interposition of the infamous gangs of 
duffadars, will be abolished. It is to be hoped that this large saving to 
the planters will lead to an increase in the wages of the labourer, who 
was formerly made to suffer from the exorbitant charges connected with 
his importatioii. Our correspondents lay great stress upon the im- 
portance of providing means for the return of the emigrant, in the event 
of his failing to realize the expectations that have been held out to him. 
At present, he is left to return at his own expense, unless he has 
fulfilled a contract for five years* labour ; and not only so, but difficul- 
ties insuperable are placed in the way of his leaving the island, should 
he even possess the means of paying a moderate sum for his passage. 
Our Government should by all means look to this. The evils that 
have been recently exposed, and which are now sought to be remedied, 
were all clearly pointed out when the Court of Directors combined with 
the present Colonial Secretary to re-open the traffic. We are far from 
sanguine in our belief, that the present mode of conducting the system 
will be long free from the abuses of the former method, nor does any 
plan suggest itself to our mind by which the liberties and interests of 
persons so utterly ignorant on all essential points connected with the 
contracts into which they enter, as the agricultural labourers of India, 
can be secured by the exertions of Government officers in Calcutta. 
Much of the imposition once practiced in India may be prevented, and 
the pockets of the Mauritius planters may be benefitted to the extent 
of tens of thousands of pounds annually ; but the native of India, once 
on the shores of Mauritius, and destitute of the means of returning to 
India, will be at the mercy of men who have shewn themselves in times 
past among the worst of slave-traders and masters, and whose present 
habits and dispositions have, we fear, undergone no material change for 
the better. We have no reason to doubt the humanity of the Supreme 
Council in this matter, but we have the most grave doubts, as to their 
ability to protect the native of India from becoming a slave in all but 
the name, as soon as he leaves the Hoogley, and is thenceforth con- 
fiigned to the tender mercies of the planter. 
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LIEUT. BARR’S JOURNAL OF A MARCH TO CABUL, 

If we except a short, but certainly very ably written paper in the 
United Service Journal for July, 1842, no account possessing the 
slightest claims, either to authenticity of detail, or general interest, has 
yet been furnished of the operations undertaken by Colonel Wade’s 
Auxiliary Army, in its march to Cabul, &c., during the year 1839. A 
volume, however, — the title of which is fully given in the subjoined 
note — ^has within these few days been issued from the press, which very 
ably and satisfactorily supplies this deficiency ; a deficiency, too, the 
more remarkable, when the difficulty and importance of the military 
movements of that division of the army are remembered ; for, although 
but comparatively little opposition was experienced, it seems to have 
been solely avoided by the General’s skilful and judicious management, 
— by a series, in fact, of hazardous and intricate arrangements amongst 
a race of men renowned for their un tractableness, turbulence and ferocity. 

From the work just mentioned, we now purpose making a few 
extracts, and, from the fact of the author having been an eye-witness of 
the several scenes and adventures he so graphically describes and 
narrates, have small doubt that they will prove of high interest to our 
readers. 

It was in December, 1838, that Lieut. Barr, stationed at Delhi,, 
received an order to join Colonel Wade’s Mission — then at Lahore, a 
month’s advance — and, on the 19th of the following month, be started 
on his journey ; having under his immediate command a detachment of 
native horse artillery, and two 24-pounder howitzers, fully equipped 
for field service. At Feshawur, on the 27th March, he reached 
the main body of the army, having thus been two months and seven 
days on the march, in which period he had travelled over 590 miles, 
crossed five rivers by boats, and only halted once, except from cases of 
necessity, such as excessive rain, swollen rivers, or want of camels.. 
Shortly after his arrival in camp, he was introduced at a public durbar 
to General Avitabile, the Governor of Feshawur, whose dress and per* 
sonal appearance are thus described. 

“ Monsr. Avitabile is a fine, tall, stout man, upwards of six feet 
high, with a pleasing yet determined caa^ 'countenance, from which 
you can see at once he never issues an oiuc. ’ being promptly 

obeyed, or woe be to the man who neglects it. ^ W-s^eard, 

* Journal of a March from Delhi to Feshawur, and from thence to Cau. ‘ K 
the Mission of lieut-Gol. Sir C.M. Wade, including Travels in the Funjab, a 
to the City of Lahore, by &c. Lieut. William Barr, Horse Artillery. — James Mad- 
den and Co., Leadcnhall Street, 1844. 
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which is of a grey colour, and reaches half-way down his chest, and 
in conversation speaks either in Persian or French. He dresses very 
magnificently. On the present occasion, his costume consisted of a 
long green coat, fashioned not unlike a Mussulman’s * chupkun,’ and 
ornamented with a profusion of lace and three rows of oblong buttons 
of solid gold ; trowsers of scarlet cloth, with a broad gold stripe down 
the seams, and a green velvet cap, with a band also of gold lace, and a 
tassel of the same material, but no peak.” — p. 231. 

At the conclusion of the darbar, Colonel Wade and the Shah-zada 
Timour, seated on elephants, proceeded in state to the outskirts of the 
camp, where the latter was to be presented to the assembled multitudes 
who had espoused his cause. “ Divided into tribes,” Lieutenant Barr 
writes, “ each, as it came up under its respective chief, marched past 
the prince’s elephant — many amongst the horsemen galloping at will 
out of their ranks, curvetting their steeds, firing their matchlocks, and 
committing other extravagances to testify their joy. Of all that ap- 
peared in this animated scene, none claimed so much attention as a 
band of the notorious khyberries, whose tall, gaunt figures, high cheek- 
bones, and muscular sinews, betokened a race of hardy mountaineers. 
Like all hill people, they attend but little to the dictates of cleanliness ; 
and the dirty garments they exhibited to the prince were but in keep- 
ing with features equally guiltless of suffering from ablution. Their 
dress generally eonsisted of a long chupkun of a light brown colour, 
reaching to the knees, loose trowsers and grass sandals, or shoes with 
hob-nails. The turban assimilates with that of the other Affghan 
tribes. Their usual weapons are a long jhezal or rifle, with a wooden 
fork attached to its extremity, on which the piece is rested to secure a 
better aim ; a sword ; and a large knife stuck into the sash ; some 
had a pistol in addition. Their appearance was w'ild in the extreme ; 
and a rude pipe, screaming forth a few wild notes, heightened the effect 
and added to the interest of these celebrated and formidable robbers. 
A largess of several hundred rupees were scattered amongst the popula- 
tion, and the ceremony did not conclude till some time after sunset.” 
— p. 243. 

The species of warfare in which the army was so constantly engaged 
during its march through the Khyber Pass, is spiritedly described. 
Our concluding extract details the proceedings of one of these skir- 
mishes, — a type of all the others, — more annoying, perhaps, than 
sanguinary, and yet at times sufliciehtly serious to excite some anxiety 
as to the results. 

” The enemy, protected by some low stunted trees, were about 350 
or 400 yards in advance of the ‘ rising ground * on which Mackeson’s 
embankment of stones had been thrown up, and also ocenpied the 
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heights of a range of hills that nearly faced it ; but being a long dis- 
tance off, their firing was not very destructive, though occasionally 
some of the balls told, whilst that from the former was most deadly. 
Another of their parties, and most probably the garrison from Ali 
Musjid, as they were dressed in a red uniform, lined the crest of a ridge 
below our left flank, and from thence annoyed our people a good deal. 
A shell was sent at these fellows, and luckily pitched and exploded 
amongst them ; the success being hailed by our party with a loud 
huzza, re-echoed again from the surrounding hills ; but the enemy 
nevertheless stood fast and continued to blaze away at us, some of 
their bullets passing over our heads, and others falling short struck the 
ground and bounded onwards with a whizz like the twang of a bow- 
string. The next shell was not so happy, for it flew over the narrow 
ridge, and burst harmless on the other side ; a huzza from the red- 
coats in return being faintly borne to us on the wings of the breeze, as 
a testimony of their gratification for its innoxious qualities. This kind 
of warfare continued for upwards of an hour, with more or less success^ 
the balls from our foes in front every now and then passing through a 
small tree close to a hillock that partially sheltered us, and lopping off 
the more slender of its branches as clean as if cut with a knife. The 
heat had now become terrific, and the rays of the noon-day sun darted 
down with an intensity almost insupportable. Meanwhile, the dead 
and wounded were being carried from the breast-work to the village in 
the rear, and amongst the former I observed a particularly fine-looking 
man, whose long black hair swept the ground as his corpse was being 
dragged away. The nature of the dependance we might place on our 
raw levies was manifested when their ammunition began to fail, and who, 
one by one, as the individual fired off his last cartridge, left the enclo- 
sure on the ' rising ground,’ in spite of exhortations, encouragements, 
and threats to remain until Mackeson, who had gone for some time, 
should return. All was in vain, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that either Ferris or I could prevail upon a few to wait until the mortar 
was dismounted and packed. On this being done, a new difficulty 
arose as to who should carry it, — for, with the exception of one, all the 
bearers had made off' whilst we were too busily engaged to observe 
their movements, and some delay arose ere we could persuade half-a- 
dozen of the irregulars to take it as far as the village. Had the 
Khyberries at this time been aware of the straits to which we were re- 
duced, and had made a bold dash, there is little doubt but they 
might have easily secured the piece of ordnance, with ourselves, and 
the small party that staid with us. They were deceived, however, by a 
few hardy spirits who still plied their matchlocks from the enclosure 
British Friend qf India Mag. YoLV. No. 29. 2 b 
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with unabated vigour, and whose bold front portended that other 
troops must be at hand ready to support them and take their places.” 

• « « » « * 

“ As I crossed the piece of ground alone “(Lieut. Barr was then con- 
Teying a message from Colonel Wade to Captain Mackeson)” it was 
easily perceived from my dress that I was Feringee, and the shots in 
consequence flew around me rather thick. I, however, reached the 
stockade unhurt, where within, I found Ferris and Mackeson comforta- 
bly reclining on the ground with their backs against the breastwork ; 
and there 1 joined them, having first been cautioned to stoop when pass- 
ing over the interior, as everything that appeared above the wall was im- 
mediately struck. While seated here, the balls occasionally rattled away 
at our backs, and yielded us the satisfaction of knowing the enemy 
was wasting his ammunition to no purpose. As it was getting late, I 
was not able to stay long, so after giving Alakeson his instructions, I 
took my leave, re-crossed the stockade, and received another salute of 
bullets as I returned over the exposed spot, one of which struck the 
ground not a quarter of an inch from my foot. On reaching camp, I 
felt so exhausted from heat and fatigue, that I threw myself at once on 
my couch, and was soon asleep.” — p. 333. 

The year 1839 was closed by the marching of tlie Army of the Indus to 
Ferozepore, its rear (in General Wade’s column, at least,) being 
brought up by about two dozen sepoys of the 20th N. 1. (under the 
command of an officer of the 48th) worn out and ragged, and preceded 
by a single fife and drum, playing the Grenadier’s march ; a libel in- 
deed on the grand army that little more than a year before, had assem- 
bled on these very plains, and astonished the “ Lion of the Punjab,” by 
its magnificence and strength. 

Lieut. Barr’s volume is well worth perusal, and on all points of detail 
respecting the movements and operations of General Wade’s Auxiliary 
army, supplies us with important and interesting information. 


THE GLORIOUS MONTH OF MAY. 

The second Wednesday in April is Lord Mayor’s day in Leadenhall 
Street, when the new Chairman issues the new liveries — at the cost of 
the rack rented cultivators of India. 

But what a glorious contrast does the May meetings present ; we 
then behold Christians of every sect and grade flocking to Exeter Hall, 
protesting against every corruption, and praying for every blessing, 
for all nations, tongues, and people. Mount Sion, in her brightest 
di:ys, never was so generous ; her Hosannahs were selfish and local, 
but the spirit of her King is now poured out abundantly upon our own 
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highly favoured country. We pray for the peace of Jerusalem, and we 
prosper because we love the hope of her speedy and safe restoration. 

The British Friend of India Magazine cannot allow these anniversaries 
to pass without notice. Never were the gatherings more numerous, and 
never were they accompanied with more holiness, wisdom, eloquence, 
zeal, and munificence, than during the month just passed. 

The hible, the whole bible, and nothing but the bible is the founda- 
tion, whilst the same holy book, translated into all languages and 
dialects, printed at the cheapest cost, and opened to all who can 
read, hear, and understand it, form the chief corner stone of Exeter 
Hall. 

“ Facts are stubborn things.** Prior to the Peace of Paris, some 
British soldiers were prisoners at Besancon : there, they had so strong 
a desire to be possessed of the Word of God, that they actually wrote 
out with their own hands between twenty and thirty copies of the New 
Testament. A general officer, who had commanded her Majesty*s 73d 
regiment, for three years in India, has publicly stated, that during the 
whole of tliat period, he never had occasion to punish a single man ; each 
soldier possessed his Mble, and the regiment was not more conspicuous 
for gallantry in the field, than distinguished for the sober, steady con- 
duct of the men in quarters. During the war, the bible was ex- 
tensively distributed throughout the army, and there is ample testimony 
to prove that the sacred volume has produced the most salutary influ- 
ence upon the character of the British soldier; this was especially 
observable at Waterloo, where Europe witnessed their merciful behaviour 
in the hour of victory. 

Franklin and Parry bear witness to the value of the bible, during 
their Arctic sea Expeditions. • 

Taylor, in his spiritual Christianity, strikingly exhibits the reflex 
influence of missions, in the following passage ; — “ We cannot easily 
overrate the extent or the importance of that moral and intellectual 
advancement, which, in the course of the last forty years, has resulted 
directly from the diffusion of the missionary spirit, in England. It has 
carried with it, and has conveyed to many thousands of the middle 
orders, a large amount and variety of general knowledge, geographical, 
historical, and statistical ; it has vastly expanded the modes of thinking 
usual with those orders ; it has ennobled their sentiments ; it has habi- 
tuated them to generous, and, in a true sense, to liberal courses of be- 
haviour ; it has thrown into discredit many frivolous or sensual 
enjoyments or amusements ; it has trained thousands of young persons 
in the incstimably-important habit of caring, in a sensitive or active 
manner, for the welfare of others, and has much diverted from the chan- 
nel of sordid selfishness the ordinary current of thought. If we will 
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hear, and believe it, the missionary temper, diffused as it is on all sides, 
although attaching to but a portion of the people, has at length edu- 
cated a class of citizens, which, from its breadth of feeling, its fair 
intelligence, its familiarity with the course of events throughout the 
world, and its high feeling of whatever is just, humane, and Christian- 
like, may prove itself, in future perils of the state, the principal stay of 
a wise and religious government." 

The Rev. Charles B. Leupolt, from Benares, has just been on a mis- 
sion to arouse his own countrymen to the evangelization of the world ; 
having passed through Antwerp, Liege, and Cologne, he went to Elber- 
feldand Barmen, where he spent a happy week amongst his Christian 
friends there, and had several opportunities of preaching and speak- 
ing on the subject of missions. Thence, he went up the Rhine, by 
Mayence to Frankfort, where he remained a week, and held two mis- 
sionary meetings, the second of which was exceedingly crowded. At 
Heidelberg and at Manheim he found the tone of mind anything but 
congenial to the spirit of the Gospel ; but even there, a missionary spirit 
seemed to be awakened. At Stuttgard, he had frequent opportunities 
of hearing testimony, that the Lord is faithful to His promises, with re- 
gard to the salvation of the heathen. In every place he visited, 
except Cologne and Mayence, he held missionary meetings; even in 
villages, where he could remain but a single night, the ministers had 
the church bells rung, and assembled the congregation to listen to his 
statements and appeals. 

And what is the grand political result of this German mission? 
When at Basle, on the 15th January, 1844, he thus expresses it : — 
“ On reviewing what has transpired at the different places which we 
have visited, 1 am convinced, that a real missionary spirit is on the 
increase. True religion is spreading. The feeling towards England 
cannot be kinder than it is. Wherever we have been — Elberfeld, Bar- 
men, Frankfort, Stuttgard, and Schaffhausen — there has been but one 
opinion with regard to England, namely, that God has chosen her as 
His favoured instrument for promulgating His gospel throughout the 
world, and thereby carrying His divine purposes, with regard to the 
salvation of mankind, into effect. 1 have no doubt, that many an 
earnest and sincere prayer ascends to the throne of grace that God may 
have mercy on England, and enable her to approve herself faithful to 
the high trust and unspeakable honor laid upon her by our gracious 
Lord and God." 

What an honourable testimony ! What is our corps diplomatique 
in comparison with our juvenile missionary societies, in carrying out 
Britain's highest destiny — the Kaaba, the house of prayer of all na- 
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tions. Even our war office cannot make other nations jealous of our 
power, or suspicious of our people. Happy will the world he when 
our foreign relations are conducted in the spirit of the nation ; when 
the Duke’s war-cry is drowned in the Quaker’s hallelujah of peace. 


235 PER CENT. IN AN INDIAN JAIL. 

This is the cruel price at which the natives of India aifb sacrificed by 
the greedy and avaricious governing monopoly, although Parliament 
has so repeatedly declared them to be the immediate subjects of the 
crown now worn by Queen Victoria. 

Did any other sovereign ever wear a crown thus dyed with the blood 
of its own subjects ? Was any other monarch ever so mocked and 
insulted ? It is a bubble crown, whilst the monopoly is a reality ; the 
power of the crown being in abeyance, whilst the prerogatives of the 
company are in full bloom ; the bloody cluster is full ripe ; the rich 
crimson drops spontaneously ooze forth. 

Two hundred and thirty-five per cent, per annum mortality in a jail, 
is, indeed, incredible ^ but the supreme government in India itself, has 
published the fact in their Report of their own Prison Discipline Com- 
mittee of the 8th of April, 1838. This frightful burking ” of pri- 
soners in one of the Honourable Company’s devouring jails took place 
in the year 1836, at Shcerghottee, in Lower Bengal: where, for the 
three preceding years, upwards of twenty-five per cent, of the prisoners 
had been got rid of by death. 

In these four years, the mortality in four of the jails of the Company, 
in lower Bengal was as follows : — 

A.D. Midnapore. Gowahattee. Shcerghottee. Purneah. 

1833 .... 21i •« • 13 •••• 2(>l i... 14f 

1834 •••• 13 •« • 321 •••• 26 12^ 

1835 261.. . 241 .... 25 .... isf 

1836 141 . 221 .... 245 7 

We will not trust ourselves to calculate any deductions from this 
official document, although we would like to know the value of a life 
committed to such a jail ; the number of days it is probable the unfor- 
tunate debtor, or the person charged with a petty misdemeanor, would 
live after apprehension. We will merely illustrate this table, by re- 
marking, that were the court-room of the directors as fatal as their own 
jail at Shcerghottee, some seven years since, it would he absolutely 
necessary, in order to keep up the complete number of the twenty -four 
directors, for the proprietois of India stock to elect more than fifty-six 
directors every year. Oftener than once a week, a director would die, 
and a new director be required to c cciipy his vacant place. 
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This is the rate of mortality in a company’s jail. A ward capable of 
containing 24 prisoners, buries 56 in the year ! Imagine the Directors 
thus dying off, and being twice removed in the space of ten months ! 

Statement of the annual average number of prisoners in the jail at 
Sheerghottee ; also, of deaths and of sick, admitted into the jail hos- 
pital, during the last eight years published. 


A.D. 


Prisoners. 


Deaths. 
A 


Prisoners. 







Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 

Per Cent. 

1829 


656 

• • 

70 

• • 

10 

• • 



1830 


552 

• • 

40 

• • 

71 

• • 



1831 


598 

• • 

141 

• e 

231 

• • 



1832 


833 

• • 

87 

• • 

101 

• • 



1833 


503 

• • 

131 

• • 

261 

• • 

379 

.. 75 

1834 


262 

• • 

76 

• • 

26 

• • 

410 

.. 156 

1835 


402 


101 

• • 

25 

# • 

780 

.. 194 

1836 


85 


199 

• • 

235 

• • ••• 

533 

.. 603 

Average 

486 


1051 


211 

313 

525 

167 


This is the very dreadful cost of life at which the crop of India is 
collected. Supported by all the resources of Britain in thus murdering 
by wholesale the people of India, India stock may well rise to 296 per 
cent, in price. 

But who are these prisoners, thus smothered in the black holes of 
this monstrous joint stock company ? By the company’s code, anyone 
may be imprisoned on a lettre du cachet, and not brought to trial. The 
beauty of a wife, the purity of a daughter, is oftimes the cause of in- 
carceration, even of a Brahmin ; the maiden herself is “ suspected,” and 
imprisoned until * * 

And how often are these deadly dungeons visited by a judge more 
tardy, and less voracious than death ? We believe we have seen re- 
turns in which nine months are stated to have elapsed without any jail 
delivery. 

Let our readers imagine witnesses even incarcerated nine months at 
Sheergottee. But how can it possibly be otherwise. A candidate for 
the direction now in the field reminds the voters of Leadenhall, that 
they have elected eleven China captains, and supercargoes, to the exclusion 
of a civilian. Lord Ripon said, “ I can’t help it.” Tell his lordship 
of Sheerghottee ! ** I can’t help it,” would be the miserable excuse of 

this shuffling minister of the crown, whilst, at the same time, he pockets 
his fourteenth share of patronage bestowed upon him by the cringing 
and subordinate bo4rd. 

In 1836, in one of the road-gangs connected with Sheerghottee, the 
mortality was at the rate of 87 and 9-lOths per cent, per annum ! 
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Since our last number was issued, a new Governor-General of India 
has been nominated, appointed, sworn into office, and banquetted ; and 
before two months have elapsed, will be at Calcutta, with the sceptre 
of dominion, over a hundred millions of British subjects, in his hands. 
The reign of Lord Ellenborough h.^s closed, and we are now called upon 
to watch the measures of a new Viceroy. The conduct of the late 
Governor-General has been such as almost to forbid us to place any 
reliance, or found any hopes upon declarations made here, previous to 
the assumption of government. Two years and a-half ago, when Lord 
Ellenborough was entertained by the East India Company, at a dinner 
similar to that given to Sir Henry Hardinge on the 22d ultimo, his 
lordship told the world, that his mission to the East was “to restore 
tranquility to both sides of the Indus ; in a word, to give peace to 
Asia.** This he promised to exert his utmost talents and influence to 
cflect ; and having done so, then, “ to emulate the magnificent benevo- 
lence of the Mahrmedan Emperors, in devising and carrying on great 
works of public improvement, and more than all, he would seek to im- 
part to the natives of India all we know of arts and civilization, so as 
at once to elevate the character, and better the condition of that gene- 
rous and mighty people.’* How has Lord Ellenborough redeemed this 
solemn pledge ? Alas ! for his consistency and character, he has been 
the most warlike Governor-General India has ever had. He has lived 
almost exclusively in camp. He has displayed the most supreme con- 
tempt for the civil service. He has looked with perfect indifference 
upon all plans for the education of the people. He has, in almost every 
speech he has delivered, told his hearers that India, having been 
gained by the sword, must be, and can only be, ruled by the sword. 
His delight has been to surround himself with the symbols and apparatus 
of war. The scenes upon which he has loved to gaze, have not been 
those of peaceful and prosperous agriculture, and enterprising and 
honourable commerce, but military spectacles, and fields of battle. 
He has run after war. He has not waited for necessity to compel him, 
or for an occasion to justify him, but has made the occasion for himself 
and acted upon it. This was the case in regard to the war in Scinde ; 
a war in which thousands perished by the sword, and in consequence 
of which, hundreds have been swept away by sickness. A war, the 
history of which, is a history of British ingratitude, and British in- 
sincerity. Such, also, was the case in regard to the war in Gwalior, where 
thousands more were slaughtered, and the independence of a state 
destroyed, on no other pretext than the terms of an obsolete treaty, 
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that from the day of its adoption, until the day when it pleased “ the 
restorer of peace to Asia to parade it in his proclamation, had been as 
inoperative as a piece of waste-paper. 

Such having been the career of Lord Ellenborough, notwithstanding 
his professions, we do not feel authorized in anticipating much from the 
declarations of Sir Henry Hardinge. He, like his predecessor, talks 
of peace and his blessings. ** True,” he says, ** 1 may be regarded as 
the child of war, but it must not be supposed that I am, therefore, 
enamoured of it, and that my propensities lie in that direction. I am 
sensible of its horrors and disadvantages. I'am in favor of a tem- 
perate Indian policy. My efforts shall never be wanting on the side of 
peace and tranquility. Peace and commerce are the essence of English 
policy, and no less that of India.” This sounds well. It is consolatory 
to know, that Sir Henry is an old soldier. That our army is not to 
him a new toy, which, in the rapture of recent possession, he will amuse 
himself by exercising, until he has grown tired of it. He has had 
enough to do with battles and bombardments, and has won glory enough 
in the field to satisfy his ambition. There is, therefore, some room 
to hope, that he will at least be cautious, and not without some strong 
political necessity, order the sword to be again unsheathed for the 
destruction of the natives of India. 

War is the bane of improvement in India. War exhausts the 
revenue. War monopolizes the attention, and absorbs the talents of 
the country. War stagnates every useful movement. War postpones 
a thousand plans for the development of the riches of that great Empire. 
When, oh ! when shall it cease, with its injustice, its rapine, its cruelty, 
and its blood ! Little do the people of England reflect upon this sub- 
ject. Little do they know of the origin, the characteristics, or the 
consequences of war in India. If they did, they would not be led away 
by deceptive despatches, and noisy announcements of ** glorious vic- 
tories but in sackcloth and ashes deplore the guilt of their country, 
and cry aloud against the prostitution of power to purposes of self- 
glorification and wicked ambition. Britons! awake to your duty. 
Christians ! your Divine Master came not to destroy men’s lives, but 
to save them. British Christian Patriots, who would stop the wheels 
of the car of Juggernaut ! there is another car, whose ponderous wheels 
have crushed millions of the human race. It is the car of war. It is 
for you to check its course, and in the stead of unnumbered evils, to 
pour out blessings upon the land you are permitted to rule ! 
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The Control of thb Privy Council over the Administration of Afiairs, at 
Home, in the Colonies, and in Indio. 

James Bidgway, Piccadilly. 

We have here a pamphlet on a subject, the importance of which can 
scarcely be over-rated. It is an attempt, and one that has been made with 
erudition and skill, to draw public attention to the duty and ^he necessity of 
enquiring into the provisions made by the Constitution, for preventing the 
abuse of power and patronage throughout the various departments of Govern- 
ment, and fur the redress of the grievances, from time to time, alleged to 
have been inflicted by those to whom power and authority are delegated by 
the Crown. It is an attempt to plead the cause of the meanest alien, preferr- 
ing an appeal to the British Sovereign against the oppressive acts of a British 
functionary : of the Indian Prince who considers that he has been wronged 
by the representatives of our Sovereign in the East ; of the public servant who 
conceives that he has suffered unmerited disgrace or dismissal at the hands of 
a superior, in any of our Colonies ; in a word, of all, who, having failed to 
obtain justice from those entrusted with the administration of affairs in the 
department in which the wrong has been sustained, desire to lay their peti- 
tions at the foot of the Throne, and to have their cause decided by the 
Monarch, aided by the wisdom, the learning, and the integrity of the Privy 
Council. But more than this is aimed at, and we think achieved. We are 
of o[)inion that the writer has succeeded in his effort to prove that our Con- 
stitution intends to guard our public administration, in all its departments, 
against abuses, by establishing a direct, a constant, and a perfect responsi- 
bility to the Crown, advised by the Privy Council. If this be so, how 
desirable is it that so precious a guarantee should be preserved, and that an 
ancient theory, which if important centuries ago, has increased in importance 
in precise proportion to the increase and multiplication of our dependencies, 
our fellow subjects, our political relations, and the augmented number of our 
public servants of every grade, should be rescued from oblivion and disuetude, 
and be put in practice for the benefit of those who are dependent upon, or 
connected with, the British Crown. What can he more calculated to exalt 
the reputation and the glory of our Constitution and our Sovereign, than the 
fact, that there is a constantly existing right of appeal from the decisions and 
acts of Government functionaries, to the Crown ? What more calculated to 
inspire conscience, or to nerve an upright officer to the discharge of his duty, 
than the thought, that he shall not eventually suffer wrong through the manly 
and righteous discharge of the obligations of his situation, but have the cha- 
racter and tendencies of his official acts candidly examined and considered by 
such a tribunal as the Privy Council, and a verdict, given by men occupying 
too lofty, too independent, and too awful a station, to be swayed by the 
motives which frequently bias and determine men in irresponsible executive 
offices P What more likely to restrain men from the commission of capricious, 
tyrannical, revengeful, an i oppressive deeds, than the remembrance that those 
whom they make the victims of such acts, will, though for the present crushed 
and degraded, have an appeal to a high judicial tribunal, possessing the power 
to reverse an unjust decree, and to degrade the wilful perpetrator of a wrong? 
A tribunal accessible, and incorruptible, and final ! What more likely to en- 
courage the chief or ruler of a distant state to enter into alliance with our 
Government abroad, than the knowledge that if deceived, insulted, or 
dethroned by a viceroy on the spot, he will have the right and the ability to 
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appeal to the Crown itself, surrounded by the Ministers of an enlightened 
and indexible Justice. Such a Court of Appeal Appears to us to be one of 
the roost noble, as it is assuredly one of the most important and valuable 
Institutions of such an empire as this. The writer of the pamphlet before us 
is already entitled to our best thanks for bringing such a momentous subject 
under attention and discussion, and will have the gratitude of many, now and 
hereafter, if he in any degree contributes to bring about the reform at which 
he aims. 

Under the head of Appointments to Offices,” the writer draws aside the 
curtain which veils the Ministerial Chamber from vulgar eyes, and exposes 
the present vicious system of patronage, and the evils to which it leads. He 
reminds his readers of that statute (of Richard 11.) which Sir Edward Coke 
declared deserved to be written in letters of gold, according to which, men 
were to be appointed to office, not for a consideration, neither through favour 
or affection, but on account of their moral integrity the esteem in which 
they were held by the public, and their possession of the requisite talent and 
knowledge. Under another head, the writer contends for what we conceive 
to be a sound principle ; — that official merit (embracing, of course, the high 
recommendations referred to above) is a title to reward, and |to conlinued 
employment ; and that the law will not allow that even offices held at the 
pleasure of the Crown, are on that tenure, subject to caprice ; and that 
** whatever contravenes these general principles is against law, whether it 
comes by intrigue, or by positive injustice, or by refusal to be just.” 
Manifestly true as these principles appear to us to be, it is, nevertheless, 
notorious, that the every day practice of Ministers of the Crown is at variance 
with them, and that, therefore, the constitution is virtually set aside and 
abrogated. 

The settlement of official disputes and claims,” is another topic taken 
up and discussed by the author, as in close and natural connection witii the 
foregoing. On this subject he remarks 

For these things, it is submitted, recourse ought to be had to the Privy Council > 
in which these islands possess a tribunal of which a few great statesmen only hav^ 
hitherto correctly estimated the value. Rich in historical recollections, and intr 
mately connected with the traditions of the monarchy, its annals furnish inex- 
haustible illustrations of the progress of our government, and of the weightiest 
affairs of the state. The Privy Council has, moreover, this peculiarity, that what- 
ever the form of the supreme governments, its special functions have always 
remained, and probably will ever continue essentially the same. Cromwell’s 
council of state was occupied with public business quite as important as the Privy 
Councils of King Edward, King Charles, and King George ; and the Deputies of 
Ireland, the Lords Marchers of Wales, and the Governors of Calais and Guienne of 
former days, were as strictly amenable to this high court of appeal as it is open 
hy tawt not practice, for the redress of official wrongs in Canada, in Africa, or in 
India ; or of the equally frequent wron^ done by the authorities at home, for 
which the ordinary courts afford no remedy. 

The Pamphlet before us, in dibcussing the Privy Council Act of 1833, 
points out one of its main defects; viz, — that, while it makes provision for 
the reference of other matters besides appeals from the Colonial and Indian 
Courts to the Judicial Committee, it confirms to the Crown i\\e discretion 
of allowing such references or not, as was previously the practice. Henoe 
arises the great evil sought to be remedied. The grossest errors may remain 
uneorrected, the most cruel oppressions go unredressed, and the gravest 
delinquencies pass unpunished, in consequence of the advice which interested 
parties have it in their power to offer the Crown. In the Courts of Common 
Law and Chancery, the judges must hear any suitor upon any case within 
their jaris^liction, but as respects the Privy Council, the suitor may or 
may not gain a hearing, at the advisers of the Crown may or may not ehoose 
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to have the dispute in question referred to that tribunal. In the Courts 
first named — 

The judges are bound to hear a suitor — not under the penalty of any positive 
enactment, except in special cases, such as the Habeas Corpus Act — but by virtue 
of their duty as representatives of the Crown, and under the ancient prinoime 
guaranteed by Magna Charta, and the Coronation Oath, that justice should be 
denied to no man ; and since justice cannot he done without hearings this foundation 
of a safe administration of the law is, after a long struggle, firmly established. 

But a prodigious mass of cases, equally with the cases before the judges, 
susceptible of decision upon sound principles of law and equi^,^ do^ not come 
within their iurisdiction. All the appeals from the courts oi justice in the 
Colonies and in India ; and all the cases of grievance by, or against, officers of 
the Crown of any rank, and all cases of complaint ag^ainst the Crown itself, not 
cognizable by courts of law or equity, are of this class. 

The remedy in these cases is by petition to the Sover^gn and the guarantees to 
justice being done on such petitions, are the same injunctions of Magna Charta, 
and the same Coronation Oath, and the same ancient common law of the land,^ in 
which the duty of the judges to hear suitors, and ^ not deny or delay justice, 
originated. But the struggles which secured our rights, in the one case, have 
not been oquallv successful in the other ; and the crown habitually declines to hear 
its Suitors t ^ 


Why is this ? Simply because there exists a hindrance in the subjection 
of the Crown to its Ministers, who, being in numerous cases the parties 
complained against, and in many other cases the friends and colleagues of 
those whose decisions are appealed from, choose to advise against a reference 
to the only tribunal left open to the party aggrieved. i . j 

In the pages we have now noticed will be found, a condensed hut Incid 
history of the most remarkable changes which have taken place in the Con- 
stitution and proceedings of the Court of Privy Council, under its various 
names, from a very early period down to the present time. In the body of 
the pamphlet, as well as in an appendix, the writer has cited numerous cases 
illustrative of the principles, the practice, the excellences, and the^ defects of 
this high tribunal. VVe have ourselves gathered much valuable instruction 
from a perusal of the records which the learning and industry of the author 
have brought under our notice, and fully apree with him that it is high 
time an efifectnal check were put to the irresponsible^ despotism^ which 
governs the ministerial departments. In reply to an anticipated objection, 
that, should the Privy Council be opened of right to the hearing of all claims 
and complaints not cognizable by the other Courts, there would be an accu- 
mulation of business beyond the power of the Council to dispatch ; it is 
suggested that appeals from courts of law and equity abroad, mi ght be 
carried to the corresponding courts at home, and that the courts of Wes^ 
minster, which now entertain points of fareign law, mij^ht equally well 
settle questions of Hindoo or Mahomedan, or other peculiar Colonial laws. 
The Privy* Council, thus relieved, would then be free to atte d to its 
proper work — the cases of adminUtrationf which the right of bearing 
bring forward ; many of which involve interests of the greatest magnitude, 
and acts of the most extraordinary and momentous character. We cannot 
too strongly urge those who are anxions for the purity and honour of the 
British administration at home and abroad, to give to this subject their 
immediate and grave attention. The pages of this^ periodical will be found 
to be replete with illustrations of the necessity which exists for the amend* 
ment which has been pointed out ; and the pamphlet we have now (too 
briefly) noticed, will greatly aid the student^ and the advocate in acquiring 
knowledge, and taking a constitutional position, favourable to the establish- 
ment of the right to be heard before the Lords of her Majesty's Privy 
Council. 
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Narrative of an Expedittov to the Polar Sea, in 1820-23; commanded 
bF Admiral Ferdinand Von Wrangell. Edited by Lieut-Colonel Sabine, RA., 
F.R.S. Second Edition. 

J. Madden and Co., Leadcnhall Street. 

From the sketch of the various surveys of the northern coast of Siberia, 
undertaken at different periods, and added as an appendix to the present 
narrative, it is at once discoverable, that with the exception of the voyages of 
Cook and Billings, none afforded any sufficiently precise determinations as 
far as geography and hydography are concerned ; the different maps varying 
from one another as to the position of some of the most important points, 
by more than a degree and a half of latitude. Above all, the whole coast 
from Cape Chelagskoi to Cape North, remained entirely unknown, and the 
account of Deslinew*s voyage, from the Kolyma through Behring's Straits, 
was so vague and obscure, that Burne}^ founded upon tliat very account, his 
well known hypothesis of an isthmus existing somewhere near Cape 
Chelagskoi, by which he supposed the continents of Asia and America to be 
united. ^ Lastly, the tales of Audrejew, and more particularly the assertion 
of Sannikow, respecting a large country to the north of Kotelnoi and New 
Liberia, found many adherents in modern times, so that tlft geography of 
this portion of the Russian Empire remained in complete obscurity, whilst 
on the other hand, the memorable researches of Parry and Franklin had led 
to the most exact examination and description of the noithern coast of 
America. 

To remove this blank in the geography of his country, the Emperor 
Alexander ordered two expeditions to he fitted out, each under the command 
of an officer of the imperial navy, with a view to an accurate survey of the 
coast of Siberia, between the Jana and the Kolyma rivers, and as far ca<t as 
the Chelagskoi Noss, and to a close examination of the islands situated in 
the Arctic Ocean. 

In obedience to this command, the navy department equipped two expedi- 
tions in 1820, which were to proceed by land to the northern coast of 
Siberia, and to institute these surveys and researches. At the head of each 
was placed a lieutenant of the navy, ho was to be accompanied by two 
junior officers, a medical officer, who was likewise to be a mturalist, and two 
sailors. In consequence, one of the.se expeditions, under Lieutenant Anjou, 
commenced its operations fr<jm the mouth of the Jana, and the other, under 
the command of the writer of the volume now before us, from the mouth of 
the Kolyma. 

With respect to the more immediate objects of these expeditions, and the 
means for their execution, the instructions given by the department of the 
Admiralty, were to the following effect: — 

“ From the journals and reports of all expeditions hitherto undertaken to 
the Polar Ocean, it appears that it is impossible lo navigate it for scientific 
purposes, even in summer, owing to the presence of immense quantities of 
drifl-ice. On the other hand, it is known, that Andrejew drove over the 
iee in the spring of 1763 with sledges ; and the same was done by Heden- 
strom and Fschenizyn in 1809, 1810, and 18*1, when the former surveyed 
the Bear Islands, and the latter the Liakhow Islands and New Siberia. As 
this appears to be the only practicable plan for the execution of his Imperial 
Majesty's desire, its adoption has been resolved on by the department of the 
Admiralty, with respect to the exploring expedition now to be sent. Accord- 
ingly, the first division of that expedition is directed to proceed in sledges to 
sarvey coast eastward from the mouth of the Kolyma as far as Cape 
Ohe|i|ga^^i,'and from^ thence to advance northwards over the ice, in order to 
vrhetheran inhabited country exists in that direction, as asserted by 
the t^ehuktehes and others.'* ^ 
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The present narrative was drawn up by M. Von Wrangell himself in the 
Russian language in 1828^ and on his departure for the government of the 
Russian Colonies on the north-west coast of America, was placed hy the 
Admiralty in the hands of Admiral Golownin, in the contemplation of its 
publication by the Government. The death, however, of that distinguished 
officer, and the prolonged absence of M. Von Wrangell, probably contributed 
to the subject being lost sight of by the Russian Admiralty; and at a la'er 
period, at the request of Professor Ritter, M. Englchardt undertook to make 
a German translation of the unpublished manuscript. M. Englehardt’s 
work appeared in 1839, accompanied by a map communicated by M. Von 
Wrangell himself. In the following year, 1840, the first edition of the 
present volume was published, being a translation made by Mrs. Sabine from 
the German of M. Engelhardt, and reduced into a somewhat smaller com- 
pass than the original, partly by the omission of the meteorological tables, 
partly by the substitution of a more simple and concise style, and partly by 
the occasional and judicious curtailment of repetitions which are not unfre- 
quent ill different portions of the original work. 

Besides having undergone careful revision in this country, the present 
edition has gained by the correction of M. Von Wrangell himself, of such 
errata as had found their way into the German, and had not been discovered 
in the course of the English translation. The edition has likewise the 
advantage of being in a much cheaper and more accessible form than the 
first, and is further enriched by a well engraved portrait of Admiral Von 
Wrangell, and by an additional chapter, containing a brief history of the 
proceedings of the Ustiansk expedition, under M. Von Anjou, of whoso 
labours the new Siberian Islands, and the sea in their vicinity, were the 
principal scene. 

This is a narrative of extreme v^lue and interest, as not only containing 
an authentic account of a portion of the globe and of its inhabitants, hitherto 
but imperfectly known, but also a personal relation of ‘‘ difficulties encoun» 
tcred, and privations borne in a spirit which England cherishes in its own 
officers, and is not slow to value in others.” As an essential portion too, of 
the history of Arctic discovery, in w'hicb our own country has so frequently 
and so happily taken a prominent part, it lias an irresistible claim on our 
attention ; and we greet the work as a welcome and important addition to 
the scientific literature of the present day. The translation is throughout 
admirable, and remembering the unaccommodating and perverse nature of 
the original materials, exhibits a remarkable union of freedom and fidelity. 
Jn the prefice we find some observations of high worth from the pen of the 
distinguished editor as to many of the rcMills of M, Von Wrangell’s explo- 
rations ; they are, of course, cutitled to much consideration, and a portion 
of them our space, unhappily, is too confined to admit them entire — we 
now subjoin — 

The facts and circumstances made known by an expedition which was engaged 
during throe years in geographical researches, extending over fifty degrees of lon- 
gitude of the coast of the Tolar Sea must, in many instances, bear, by a close ana- 
logy, on reasonings connected with the yet unexplored portion of the Arctic 
Circle ; and they do so particularly in respect to that part which has been, and 
still continues to be, the theatre of British enterprise. 

There is a striking resemblance in the configuration of the northern coasts of the 
continents of Asia and America, for several hundred miles on either side of Beh- 
ring’s Straits; the general direction of the coast is the same in both continents, the 
latitude is nearly the same, and each has its attendant group of islands to the north, 
the Asiatic continent, those usually known as the New Siberian Islands; and the 
American, those called by Sir Edward Tarry, the North Georgian group, and since 
fitly named, from their discoverer, (he Tarry Islands. The resemblance includes 
the islands also, both in general character and in latitude. 
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With SO decided a similarity in the configuration and position of the land and 
sea, it is reasonable to expect that there should be a corresponding resemblance in 
the state and circumstances of the ice, by which the navigation of the ocean may be 
efiected. 

In perusing M. Von Wrangell’s description of that portion of the sea which is 
comprised between the Asiatic continent and the New Siberian Islands, those 
who have had personal experience of the corresponding portion of the sea 
on the American side, — namely, that portion included between the continent 
and the Parry Islands, must at once recognize the close resemblance which 
the ice, described by M. Von Wrangell, bears to that which fell under 
their own observation. In both cases, in summer, a narrow strip of open 
water exists between the shore and the ice, admitting of the occasional passage 
of a vessel from point to point, subject to frequent interruptions from the 
closing of the ice on the land by certain winds, and from difficulties at projecting 
capes and headlands. The main body of the ice, by which the sea is covered, is at 
that season broken into fields and floes of various extent and size, with lanes of open 
water intermediate ; and in this state, things remain till the first frosts of autumn, 
when the whole is cemented into a firm and connected covering, and remains so 
during the winter. Prom the circumstance of the Siberian Islands being rich in the 
remains of mammoths, which form a valuable article of commerce, this natural 
bridge is traversed every year by many persons, who pass and repass in winter and 
in spring. On the American side it is trodden only by the rein-deer and musk-oxen, 
in their spring and autumn migrations. • • * • • 

The thickness of ice formed in a single season is stated by M. Von Wrangell, 
to be about nine and a half feet; if prevented from drifting away during the sum- 
mer, a second season will add about five feet; and a third season, doubuess, some- 
what more. The fields of ice, which hare been met with by the British expeditions 
in parts of the sea, which are known to be cleared in every year, — in Baffin’s Bay 
and Hudson’s Straits, for example, and to the north and west of Spitsbergen, — 
have usually been from nine to ten feet thick; and I well remember the surprise 
excited in the expedition which penetrated to Melville Island, at the extraordinary 
and unprecedented thickness of the field-ice which they encountered, after passing 
Barrow Strait, and entering, for the first time, the portion of the s(*a comprised be- 
tween the continent and the islands to its north; evidencing that on that portion of 
the sea the icy covering remains |for successive years. The general thickness was 
more than double that of the formation of a single year. 

All thoattempts to effect the north-west pas5agc,since Borrow Strait was first passed 
in 1819, have consisted in an endeavour to force a vessel, by one route, or by an- 
other, through this land-locked and ice-encumbered portion of the Polar ocean. No 
examination has made known what may be the state of the sea to the north of the 
Parry Islands; whether similar impo<liments may thercj present themselves to 
navigation ; or whether a sea may not there exist, oifering no difficulties whatso- 
ever of the kind, as M. Von Wrangell has shown to be the case to the north of the 
Siberian Islands, and as by strict analogy we should bo justified in expecting ; un- 
less, indeed, other land should exist to the north of the Parry group, making that 
portion of the ocean also a land-locked sea. 

The equipment of the expeditions of MM. Von Wrangell and Von Anjou, for 
the prosecution of their researches, was ff)rmed on the presumption of the con- 
tinuance to the north (in the winter and spring at least), of the natural bridge of 
iee, by which the islands are accessible from the continent : but every attempt- 
which they made to proceed to the north, repeated as these were during three 
^ears, and from many different points of a line extending for several hundred miles 
in an easterly and westerly direction, terminated alike in conducting them to an 
open and navigable sea. From whatever point of the coast their departure was 
twen, the result was invariably the same ; after on icegourne;|r of more or less 
continuance, they arrived where farther progress in sledges was impossible; where, 
to use the words of M. Von Wrangell, ** we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean 
spread before our gaze, a tearful and magnificent, but, to us, a melancholy spec- 
tacle,*'— p. xiii. 

We conclude our notice, with a couple of extracts from the Look itself 
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intrinsically interesting, they will serve well to exhibit the skill with which 
the translation has been effected. The first is taken from M. Yon 
Matiuschkin’s Account of the Fair at Ostrownoie. 

A great number of persons had already assembled, and the scene was in a high 
degree animated and curious; especially at night, when illuminated by the blazing 
fires of the various bivouacs and tents, it contrasted with the calm brilliancy of the 
starry canopy above, and the pale-green, reddish, or straw-coloured light of the 
incessantly varying Aurora, which was visible almost every night. The Russian 
merchants arrived the next day with 125 loaded pack-horses. The Tchuktehes 
were hero before us, and had encamped on the islands and hanks of the river. They 
came from the extreme eastern point of Asia, bringing furs and walrus teeth, which 
they had crossed Behring's Straits to procure from the inhabitants of the north- 
west coast of America. They brought with them their women and children, their 
household goods, and their moveable houses of rein-deer skin, all conveyed on 
sledges drawn by rein-deer. The journey occupies five or six months, for though 
the distance in a straight line is little more than a thousand versts, they make long 
circuitous routes in search of pasture. They also visit two other places, where 
a market of inferior Importance is held. After remaining eight or ten days at 
Ostrownoie, they commence their return, so that their life is actually passed on the 
road, allowing barely the time for necessary preparations, and for their visits to the 
American coast. I'hcse are made in Baidars or boats formed of skin. The storms 
and frequent thick fogs render the passage dangerous in such frail vessels, and they 
usually stop on the way at the Gwosden Islands. * • • 

On the 11th of February, the fair was opened by hoisting a flag over the gate 
of the Ostrog. At this signal the Tchuktehes advanced in order, fully armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, and ranged themselves, with their sledges and goods, in 
a semicircle in front of the fort, where the Russians, and the other tribes, awaited 
the ringing of a bell, which was to give notice that the traffic might commencpr 
The moment it sounded, it seemed as if an electric shock had run through the 
whole of the party in the fort. Old and young, men and women, all rushed for- 
ward in mad confusion towards the Tchuktehes ; every one endeavoured to be first 
at the sledges, to obtain the best, and to dispose of his own wares to the most ad- 
vantage. The Russians were much the most eager of the w'hole ; they might be seen 
drugging, with (me hand, a heavy bag of tobacco, and having in the other a couple 
of kettles, whilst liatchets, knives, W'ooden and metal types, long strings of beads, 
&c. &c. were stuck round their girdles, or thrown over the shoulders, as they ran 
from sledge to sledge, proclaiming their wares, in a language which is a medley of 
Russian, Tchuktche, and Jakut. 

The nois(^, the press, the confusion, would defy description. Some were thrown 
down by the throng in the deep snow, and run over by their competitors ; some lost 
cap and gloves in the fall, and, not stooping to recover them, might be seen with bare 
heads and hands in a temperature of about — 35 decrees, intent only on making up for 
lost time by a double activity. The excessive eagerness of the Russians exhibited a 
nunarkable contrast to the composure and self-possession of the Tchuktehes, who 
stood quietly to their sledges, and made no reply to the torrent of words of their 
customers, until a proposal mot with their approbation, when the exchange waa 
effected at once. It appeared to us that their calmness gave them a great advan- 
tage over the Russians. They had no scales, but judged the weight very correctly 
by the hand. The average value of the goods brought to this fair is said to be 
nearly 200,000 roubles ; the fair lasts about three days, and, at its close, the va- 
rious parties disperse?. — p. 114. 

The effects of intense cold are very graphically described in the following 
passage : — 

We stayed over Christmas-day, and left Verkhoiansk on the 27th of December,. 
The cold still continued, and the thermometer constantly indicated — 58 degrees. 
In such a temperature, a journey in sledges would have been very disagreeable, but 
on horseback, the actual suffering is such as cannot well be imagined by those who 
have not experienced it. Covered from head to foot in stiff and cumbrous furs, 
weighing about thirty or forty pounds, one cannot move ; and under the thick fur 
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hood, which is fastened to the boar-skin collar, and covers the wdiole face, one can 
onljr draw in, as it were by stealth, a little of the external air; which is so*lteen 
that it causes a very peculiar and painful feeling to the throat and lungs. The dis- 
tances from one halting-place to another, take about ten hours, during which time 
the traveller must always continue on horseback, as the cumbrous dress makes 
it impossible to wade through the snow. The poor horses suffer at least as much 
as their riders, for, besides the general effect of tlir; cold, they are tormentf‘d by 
ice forming in their nostrils, and stopping their brcaihing ; when they intimate 
this, by a distressed snort, and a convulsive shaking of the head, the driv('rs relieve 
them by taking out tlic pieces of ice, to save them from being suffoculed. When 
the icy ground is not covered by snow, their hoofs often burst from ibc effi'ct of 
the cold. The caravan is always surrounded by a thick eloud of vapour ; it is not 
only living bodies whtch produce this effeci, but evem the snow smokes. These 
evaporations are instantly ehanged into millions of needles of ice, which fill the air, 
and cause a constant slight noise, resembling the sound of torn satin, or thick 
silk. Even the r<‘in-decr seeks the forests to protect himself from the intensity of 
the cold; ill the tundras, where there is no shelter to be found, the w'hole herd 
crowd together as closely as possible, to gain a little warmth from each other, and 
may be seen standing in this way quite motionless. Only the dark bird of winter, 
the raven, still cleaves the icy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving bcdiind a long 
line of thin vapour; marking tlie track of his solitary flight. TIic influence of the 
e<»ld extends even to inanimate nature; the thickest trunks of trees are rent asunder 
with a loud sound, which, in these deserts falls on the ear like a signal-shot, at sea; 
largo masses of rock are torn from their ancient sites; the grouiul in the lundras, 
and in the rocky valleys, cracks, and forms wide yawning fissures, from A\liieh the 
waters, \\hicli >\ere beneath the surface, rise, giving off a edoiid of vapour, and be- 
come immediately changed into ice. The elfect of this degree of cold extends oven 
beyond the earth ; the beauty of the deep blue Polar sky, so often and so justly 
praised, disappears in the dense atmosphere which the intensity of cold produces ; 
the stars still glisten in the firmament, but their brilliancy is dimmed. — p. 375. 


Antigua and the Antiguans. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 

The contents of this work are of a far more comprehensive character than 
that usually to be met with in books of a like description. They not only 
refer to the present state and condition of Antigua and its inhabitants, but 
also comprise — interspersed with some interesting anecdotes and legends — 
a full account of the colony from the time of the Caribs ; a view of slavery 
and the free labour systems; well arranged and compendious statistical 
tables ; and, in the shape of an Appendix, biographical notices of the principal 
families connected with the Island. 

With reference to this last branch of the subject, we may observe, m pas» 
sani, as to the great number of men of high family wc find, in perusing the 
early history of Antigua, mentioned as amongst the original settlers in the 
West Indies. When however the eager spirit of adventure which immedi- 
ately followed the enierprizes of the Spaniards, and was so eminently con- 
spicuous in the days of Elizabeth, is called to mind — when the causes which 
drove the “ pilgrim fathers” forth are recollected, together with the nume- 
rous emigrations which took place from England, when the royalists, in iheir 
turn forced to become fugitives, mostly sought a refuge in the West Indies, 
at first a safe and sanctioned asylum, till the very amount of the fresh influx 
of royalist opinions made the West Indies a thorn in CronriweU’s side, and 
compelled him to have recourse to strong measures to secure their obedience 
to his wil1,-^when all these causes are remembered, it no longer becomes a 
matter of surprise that much of the best blood of England runs in the veins of 
the people, not only of Antigua, but of the Wc^t India Islands generally. 

Many of the descriptive sketches contained in these volumes are written 
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with considerable vivacity and picturesque effect, and the following passage 
may be considered as a fair sample of our authoress’s talent in these important 
respects. In its transcription however we have taken the liberty of omitting 
— our space being limited— several fragments of poetry, of which, by4he 
there is something like an officious and disagreeable redundancy throughout 
the entire work : our readers will nevertheless find marked, and we trust in a 
sufficiently distinct manner, those portions of the extract in which they ought 
to appear. 

Kvery author who has written about these “ sunburnt isles ” has,^ T think, 
tioiifd the beauties of a West India night, and well worthy it is to be praised. The 
sky is of a deeper and more lovely hue, almost approximating to violet, and the 
atniosiiliore is so much clearer than in England, that many stars are visible to the 
naked (‘ye which there reniiire the aid of a telescope. The larger planets glitter 
wi:h a refulgeiico unknown to more temperate latitudes— 

{Poetry.) 

and appears almost like another moon. Mars rolls on in eternal solitude, showing 
his broad red face to our wondering gaze. Bright-eyed Jove, with his “ atmos- 
pheric belt,” almost blinds us with his lustre? while the galaxy (or milky way) 
looks like — 

{Poetry.) 

thus they glidtj on in their bciauty— 

{Poetry.) 

but. Oh! when our own a-.fcendant planet, the “ Silver Queen of Night, ^ rises in 
peerJt‘ss majesty, shedding a flood of glory over all the surrounding landscape, the 
scene is inexpressibly lovely, &c. &e. 

{Poetry.) 

The stillness and calmness of an English summer’s (wening have been often and 
often described by our poets, Ivere, however, no quietness is to be met with, but on 
the coTilrary, all is bustle and noise. Sounds of every description fill the air, as 
S‘H»n as “ evening grey” sets in. Parties of negroes, men, women, and children, 
gather together in groups, worthy the illustrative pencil of CruikshuiiK, to gabmo 
away tlu ir nancy stories, relate their quarrels, or discuss the other business nf the 
day. Bats of every s^z(^ and sliape fly bai-kwards and forwards in search (jt thoir 
prey, or pay you an unceronionioiis >isit through the jafnnsie.s of your houses. 
Crielci'ts and frogs raise tlioir shrill pipes, wliieh grate most unmusically upon the 
ear; eoekroaeb»*s (those diNgusting pe?.ts of the West Indi('s) crawl over the noors, 
or ceilings of [be apartments, or at times take the liberty of brushing in your 
or Ti(*stling in your hair , rnosquHos hum tlu*ir monotonous song, or insert their 
proboscis into every acee««sible part of your flesh ; while the land-crabs clatter 
about, iust like an old woiiian in patrons. The houses are lighted up as if for an 
illuininatioii, the windows are thrown open to admit the evening air, and the fair 
inhabitants amuse thcms(*lves by playing upon b.n p^ichords, or similar musical in- 
strum(*nt.s, “ 'J’he Blii(‘ B(‘lls of Scotland,” “ Home, Sweet Home, and other 
popular melodies. — p. 171, vol, I. 

Having been resident in Antigua, both before and after the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, the Avriter’s observations on that memorable event, and 
its effects on the prosperity of the Island and well-being of its coloured inha- 
bitants are of great importance, and we especially beg to direct their consi- 
deration to the best attention of our readers. As in some measure connecteci 
with this subject, we subjoin an anecdote illusirative of the former state of 
education amongst the negroes ; its quotation too must serve as o, jlnale to 
onr present notice of these very amusing, and for the most part, well- written 
volumes. 

Amongst the children who are instructed in the various schools, many of them 
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can read fluently, write a good hand, and cast up an acenunt with c ^rrecinp^s; but 
with regard to those who gained their learning at an earlier date, very much can- 
not be said for their chirography. 1 have seen some of their writing, however, 
which is very passable, while others, again, presented the ajM'Paraiice of complete 
hieroglyphics, and which I should as soon think of intcM’ pretit ig as the characters 
on the tomb of “ Cheops,” or a Chinese manuscript. An am’ctlote is related of a 
person whose name was Mac Namara; he was considered a sup rior kind of man 
for his line, but was not much of a penman, his writing being chiefly conflned to the 
signing his own name. One day, his signature was requin d in some haste, and 
tt^iug the pen in hand, he commenced ** Macnarnamamama,” till at length, turn- 
ing to some person who stood near him, “ Brother,” says he, “ fell me when me 
done ; here, don’t you think it looks long enough?” Il, was his custom, it fljmcars, 
when signing his name, to look more to the ku^th than tiie spelling, but being 
rather flurried on this day, ho exceeded his usual limit. — p. 100, vol 2. 


Befertoire Litteraire; or Choice Selections from the best French Atithors,-&c. 

By C. J. Delille. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave-Mavia Lane. 

** Lcs choscs qu'on apytrend par coeur, s’linprimenf dans la memoire, et 
sont CO I me des monies on des formes que Ics ptMise- s prennent lors(jn’on les 
vent exprimc'.” So writes Rollin, and Monsr Delille, evidently not unheecl- 
ing the sage axiom, and, at tiie same time, bearing in mind the importance 
of selecting from the literature of the language to which we devote our atten- 
tion, the compositions of those writers who offer the pll^e^t models for imita- 
tion, baa produced a work of undeniable merit and, in all respects, immea- 
surably .superior to the meai’re, dull, and ta^tele'ss selections so lately and 
unhappily in vogue throughout our public and private seminaries. 

The “ Repertoire Litteraire** contains a serie.s of extracts from the works 
of Massillon, Bossuet, Buffun, Bernardin de St. Pierre, and other illustrious 
writers, who have adorned the literature of France from the Augustan age of 
Louis XIV. to the present day ; it also exhibits the variety and peculiar 
characteristics of the new school, the Ro/nuj/iiqw, developed in a a siJ(*ce.ssion 
of eloquent tabkux^ from the nceut celebrated ytroductions of Chateaubriand, 
Victor Hugo, &c. Portions from “ Gil Bias,** and scenes from the best 
comedies of Moliere, preceded by some interesting dialogues chiefly from the 
writings of the ingenious Berquin, have been likewise iijtroduced, with a 
view to supply a series of idiomatic expressions forfamiliar conversation, whilst 
the ‘‘ Narrations, Descript'ons, and Morceaux Oratoires, * of which there is 
.1 plentiful store, are chiefly intended for the practice ut recitation, wh.ch, as 
Monsr. Delille justly observes, of all auxiliaries in instruction, is the most 
conducive to the acquirement of the delicate inflexions of pure pronunciation 
and accent. 

All these various selections have be n made with extreme care 
and judgment, and, amply setting forth all the elegance and nervousness oi 
the French language, not only serve as models fur compo.sition, and as text 
for recitation, reading and conversation, but also include numerous quotations 
on history, geography, 8tati.stics, &c., extracted from the best ard most 
recent authorities. Notes and illustrations are at the same time abundantly 
and conveniently appended, and display much research and good taste In- 
deed, in terms of high praise alone, can wc make mention of this book, and, 
ill conchidon, beg especially to recommend it to all those who may desire 
dafely either to convey or receive instruction in the language. 
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Diary of a March THROuon Scikoe and Affohanistan; with the troops 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF GENERAL SlR WiLLIAM NOTT, K.C.B., &C., &C., &C. 

By the Rev. T. N. Allen. 

Hatch A RD and Son. Piccadilly. 

Chaplain to the restless and insatiable demon of invasion is a somewhat 
i''‘congruous office for a Christian. The reverend p^entleman, the author of 
the present diary, however, has evidently achieved his best to serve God and 
Mammon; and so inrioeenrly and placably has he journalised his mission to 
the heathen, that we really think the Peace Society oii^’ht to award him their 
most honourable badge ; — the highest distinction in tact they have it in their 
power to bestow. 

He evidently holds a like opinion with the Chaplain General of the Forces, 
and other of the clergy, who, at the recent anniversary meeting of the Nayal 
and Military Bible Society, denounced as visionary fanatics all those who 
would abolish the practice of war, and, at the same time, professed their own 
aim to be simply that of mitigating its multiplied horrors and atrocities. 

The Rev. '1'. N. Allen, “Assistant Chaplain on the Honourable East 
India (kmipaiiv’s Bombay Establishment,** appears, at all events, to have 
been extremely pnn< tiln>us in the performance of his Sunday duties, even 
whilst the flash of the matrdiloek gleamed through the mess-tent church. At 
the theatre, a scene similar to this, would be deemed and resented as an out- 
rage to probability. And wdiat an intense comfort surely, it must have been to 
the departing soul o‘ each expiring invader, to have received priestly absolu- 
tion for the blood he had wantonly shed in his last foray The good clergy- 
man, loo, it seems, cc^mmenced the campaign by causing the burial of all the 
Christian c<»rpses he found strewed along the road-side, but this decent prac- 
tice, we read, he was obliged eventually to abandon, in consequence of the 
increased number of the slain, and the disordered and harassed march of the 
troops. All this calamity and wretchedness which Mr. Allen actually beheld, 
he details, doubtlessly, with sufficient honesty , but, on the other hand, with 
refcrooce to the atrocious sack of Istalif, which he did not see, we regret to 
find him the voluntary and vehement apologist. 

Affixed to tho gates of the Horse Guards, there are generally to be seen 
sundry shamclcNS and importunate invitations for recruits ; their falsehoods 
disgracing the c»tahliHhmGnt they bedeck, offering as they do so wanton 
an outrage to truth. Now to such miserable clap- trap and scheming biddings, 
the present work is an effectual and wholesome antidote, for it describes fully 
and faithfully, the misery attending a soldier’s life, especially in India; — 
and to the Governor General elect of that mighty empire, whose pecu liar 
and primary duty it is to colonize its army, we would earnestly urge tho pe- 
rusal of Mr. Allen’s very valuable volume. The Indian troops have now 
lived (juite long enough in tents ; they ought by this time to have their bun- 
galows, become the barons of Hindostan, the protectors of its land cultivators, 
and no longer lead a vagabond, predatory, and wandering life. By the bye, 
the worthy chaplain has just imbibed enough of the esprit du corps of the 
army to repudiate the crime of “ flight” or ** retreat,” in its retrograde 
movemeni” or “ successes.” 

Preservation of the Teeth, indispensable to Comfort and Appearance, &c., &c. 

A new Edition, by John Gray, M.R.C.S. 

J. Churchill, Princes Street. 

In this little work, the author, communicating the partial results of 
a vigilant and successful observation during a somewhat lengthened experience, 
limits his remarks to a few of the more important subjects connected with 
dental practice. The earlier chapters are conflaed to a consideration of the 
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requisite, and indeed} indispensable qualifications of the surgical and mecha- 
nical dentist, and the recent unexampled increase of empiricism in the 
practice of the art. The author next proceeds to notice the nature and 
effect of the duties of the surgeon-dentist, in the second and third den- 
tition, and in the regulation and management of the teeth ; the present 
absurd and destructive practice of filing and perforating the teeth ; the 
treatment of toothache , the third dentition ; the importance of artificial 
teeth, and the philosophical principles upon which they arc formed ; and 
finally, for the more immediate use of the medical reader, an appendix is 
supplied, containing a chapter “ On the Rxtraction of Teeth,” with copious 
descriptions, and engraved illustrations of some extracting instruments, and 
lancets of the writer’s own invention. 

In the present enlarged edition, Mr. (r'*ay enters very fully into the quali- 
fications of the dentist, and, whilst strongly dissuading the mechanical 
dentist from any attempt at quackery in the ‘surgical department, by showing 
the absurdity of such conduct, and the impossibility of his d3ing anything 
but mischief to himself and his patients, by the display of sneb false pre- 
tensions ; also points out faithfully and empliatically the impropriety of the 
mere surgeon -dentist endeavouring to supply artificial teeth. “ Nothing,’* 
he writes, “ has degraded the profe.-sion, and debased the character of indi- 
viduals so much, as their obstinate perscvcranc e in this fraudulent proceed- 
ing , and the line of rectitude once overstept, mal-practice prevails in all its 
hideousness filing, picking holes in the teeth, and the havi»c made in the 
mouths of children fur the sake of present and prospect of future fees, have 
been the consequence. The barrier of respectability having been thus 
destroyed by those whose duty it was to uphold it, the profession has been 
overwhelmed with quacks. The wretched mechanical quackery of surgeon - 
dentists was seen through, and imitated by needy adventurers, and the 
nucleus thus formed, has increased in magnitude and deformity” — p. vi. 

We highly approve of Mr, Gray’s method of remedying deficiencies of the 
teeth. Ilis artificial substitutes for these valuable, but straoL^ely neglected 
aids to health and comeliness, are manufactured from the hard and densely 
textured tusk of the Hippopotamus, and perfectly secured in their jdaces, by 
capillary attraction and the pressure of the atmosphere, alone, which occasions 
a natural adhesion to the gum. and renders wholly unnecessary, pinning to 
stumps, tying, twisting wires, fastening clasps, springs, or indeed any other 
similar abominable and distorting attachment to the remaining eeth Thus, 
on the present principle, the artificial piece being fitted close to the gum, 
the natural moisture of the mouth is affected by capillary attraction, the 
moment the piece is introduced into its place; and the moisture being drawn 
in, between the piece and the gum, the intervening air is driven out, and 
being thus excluded, the atmosphere acts with a force in proportion to the 
extent of the surfaces in contact, in ket'jMng the artificial piece in its place. 
This force, even on a small piece, is considerable, and on large pieces fre- 
quently exceeds thirty pounds , yet even in these cases, the wearer feels no 
pressure beyond secure adhesion. The piece itself seldom weighs above half 
an ounce, and is easily removed, at the pleasure of the wearer, by merely 
raising one of its extremities with the tongue ’* — p. 43. 

The niatters discussed by our author are well arranged, well digested, 
and for the most part, so familiarly applied, that the general reader as well as 
the professed dentist can comprehend all that is written ; and a little thought 
and a lUtiyi iftaire will enable him to derive much immediate advantage from a 
. tiie volume 
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The Novels of James Fennimore Cooper, Esq. Complete in one Volume. 

W. M. Clarke, Warwick Lane. 

Of the various typographical curiosities with which, at the present (lay, the 
press so ahundanily teems, the Volume before us is, doubtlessly, one of the 
most notable and worthy of permanent preservation. It consists of about 
900 large 8vo. pages, comprising eight of Cooper’s most popnlar novels, 
printed in double columns, on ])apcr of unexceptionable quality, with a small 
but remarkably clear and intelligible type, and illustrated, moreover, with 
nearly two liundred engravings on the wood : proemial to the novels also, 
and in a collective form, are the prefaces originally prefixed to them by the 
Author. 

As the characteristics of these fictions arc by this time sufficiently well 
understood and appreciated — the writer’s amplifications of his own two 
favourite and inimitable creations, the Hunter of the American Deserts, and 
the Salt Water Sailor, being as familiar to tlie reading public as the Scotch- 
men of the Wavcrlcy Novels or the Cockneys of tlic Pickwick Papers —we 
are spared, in the present instance, the necessity of noticing or enlarging upon 
their manifold excellencies ; we trust, however, that the enterprizing and 
judiciously directed labours of Mr. Clark, in preparing and publishing this 
edition, may receive their due meed of public approbation, and that too, in so 
substantial a form, as to induce him to issue the remaining works of the 
“ American Walter Scott, ’’in a similar comely form, and at a like reasonable 
price. 


The Demo<’1iatic Review. No. LXIX. 

II G. Langley, New York. 

This is the March Number of an exceedingly well conducted American 
periodical, enjoying, we are given to understand, great popularity amongst 
the denizens of the new world, not only on the score of its literary merits, 
hut from the fact of its being regarded as the acknowledged organ of the great 
democratic party. Amongst th many interesting articles in the present 
number wo may particularly mention those entitled Danton, Robespierre, 
and Marat;” “New-Old Es-ays of Addison and Steele;” and “Loose 
Leaves by a Literary Lounger -.’’—from this last, a very pleasantly written, 
gossiping sort of paper, we make the following extract ; its perusal will inform 
our readers as to the extent and wealth of some of the American public 
depositories of knowledge. 

The most important, perhaps, is that of Cambridge, comprising over .50,000 
volumes ; the Alhenajum Library at Boston, about a similar number, which con- 
tains a large proportion of the choice collection of John Quincy Adams; tho.so of 
Yale College include about 60,000, and that at I*liiladelphia, originated by Franklin, 
an equal amount of volumes. The Society Library or our own city now contains 
nearly 50,000, the mercantile nearly 30,000, and the New York historical collec- 
tion, exceedingly choice in antiquarian lore, numbers something like 13,000 
volumes, besides numerous interesting objects. This institution has now existed 
about forty years ; and although the extent of its literary resources may seem com- 
paratively small, yet there are to bo found among the archives of the New York 
Historical Society, many unique and highly valuable historical relics: in this re- 
spect it undoubtedly does not possess its superior in the United States. Among 
its patrons and honorary momoers, may be found the most distinguished names 
the country has produced ; their number at present is over 250. 

The Congress library at the Capitol is estimated at 30,000, the Charleston at 
over half that extent, and an equal amount is assigned to those of Baltimore and 
the University of Virginia : while that of North Carolina is again about half their 
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numerical extent. Besides many others of subordinate sise throughout the United 
States, we have the following literary institutions which also possess their coll<*0‘- 
tions of books ; namely, — Tlu* American Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila- 
delphia; the Philosophical Society of the same city ; the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, of Boston, the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Literary and 
Philosophical Soci(*ty of New York, the Lyceum and the Academy of Fine Arts, of 
Natural Sciences, Academy of Design, American Art-Union, and the Antiquarian 
Society, all of the same city, and the National Institute, Washington. 

Of the great National Library in cmtemplation under the auspices of Mr. Astor, 
whose munificent appropriation towards its resources may be regarded as the 
noblest and most niduring monument to bis name, having as yet scarcely assumed 
an embryo form, it can scarcely be said to present any claims to our notice; we 
may, howeviir, just mention that the labour of arranging and compiling the cata- 
logue has boon nearly completed, and with eminent ability, by Mr. Cogswell, whose 
extensive bibliographical knowledge, and refined scholarship, ensure for the task 
the highest degree of success. The estimated amount of volumes cimteiiiphited in 
the catalogue is 1 00,000. 

Besides the foregoing, there are numerous private collections of high value, and 
some of considerable magnitude* several instances might be quoted, were they not 
so near homo, of individual colk'Ctions in the various departments of literatun' ; 
one in this city of a person whose singular love for the histrionic profession has 
led him to indulge his fancy for accumulating an immense amount of show hills of 
theatrical performances from the earliest times ; and Burton the Com(*dian has 
also a splendid Dramatic library like the celebrated Matthews, whose vast 
library of works relating to the Drama was unsurpassed. There is 
another who evinces a no less outrO humour for collecting all the catalogues 
he can, from which he cuts out only titles of books having notices a(fix(‘d, 
which he transfers to a huge hook kept for the purpose, and which forms, in fact, a 
ponderous catalogue Baisonru^ We also know of a certain popular Unitarian 
clergyman of this city, who presents an extraordinary sp(‘eimen of monomania, in 
bis idolatrous predilection for all works on mysticism, osticystn, and gnosticism ; 
perhaps no man ever dared the profundities of such subtle speculations, so perse- 
veriugly or wi<h such signal suec('sa — for he is wonderfully skilled in those occult 
matters, In the neighbouring city of Lrooklyn there resides a well-known and 
distinguished Jurist who has aequin*d the most splendid Sbaksperian collection 
known to exist ; to visit wdiicli it might indeed prove no slight inducement with 
Mr. Paine Gollyer, Mr, Charles Knight, and the Duke of Devonshire, to tempt the 
ocean path across to us. Mr. G. P. Marsh, of Burlington, a recently elected member 
of the Legislature, possesses the finest collection known to be extant in Scandinavian 
literature. And lastly there is Mr. O. Rich, w1h» has at London an immense col- 
lection of works relating to American hi stor}^ inferior only perhaps to the beautiful 
library of Cul. Aspinwall on the same subject. Allen, Ifastio, Corwin, Sabine, and 
others, of the M(‘dical profession, have given the highest oviilence of their ivlined 
literary appreciation and scholarship. Mr. Jones, of Phihidelphia, called for his 
great attainments, the Sir William Jones of America, J)r. Sinetts of Charleston, 
Douce of Cambridge, and a host of other names, might also be quoted, had we the 
space, proving the advancement of literary taste — p. 267. 
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The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 4tb 
of May, bringing intilligcnee from,— 

Calcutta to the 22nd March 

Madras 23rd „ 

Bombay 1st April 

Macao 27th Feb. 

The present mail is a ncwsless one so far as battles have been concerned, and 
live years of almost constant war have led us to believe that Indian intelligence, 
seasoned with no tales of violence or bloodshed, is of little interest to the majority 
of English readers. In Scinde matters continue quiet. Sir C. Napier remains 
at Kurrachoe by the sea. The troops scorn healthy and unmolested. Cf a force 
of above 14,000 men on the Indus, less than 1,000 are in hospital. Five Ben- 
gal regiments ha\e, in succession, mutinied on being ordered to proceed to 
Scinde, and government has found itself compelled to alter their destination, 
while it lins allow'od the troops on the Indus, the same rate of extra allowance in 
cantonments as is permitted the troops of Ilindoostan in the field ; this will impose 
on the c iuTUry an additional cliargo ot* about -C5O,OO0 a-year ; this is all that the 
sepoys want ; and had it been given from the first, theremight have been no mutiny. 
On this t(»pif, h(>wei('r, we ha\e elsewhere enlarged. The troops who fought at 
Mc'cane aiul Diibba have been pro'cntcd with a donation of a twelve months 
battii in lieu of prize-money ; while th^se who fought at .Vlaharajpoor and Piinniar, 
as W(‘ll as (hey who have arrived in Scinde betwixt Feb. 28, 1843, and F(‘b. 28,1814, 
the anniverMary of his Lordship’s arrival in India) hav(‘ betm allowed six months’ 
pay. About 50, 000 men will share in these gratuities, which ■will, in all, 
amount to about X300,u00 ; wiihin £100,000 of the total revenue of Scinde, and 
£80,000 inor(‘ (ban th<‘ share which belongs to us after Ali Moorad has had 
his. The Madras 47th Native Infantry, originally destini'd for Scinde have, in 
coiisecpience of d’scoiitent prevailing amongst them on this score, been sent to 
Aden. Though these iriisunihrstandings have arisen on money questions, our 
enemies are said geiu'rally to triumph at wdiat they believe to be a general spirit 
of disaffection, creeping into the native army, a belief happily fallacious. Gwalior 
continues undisturbed; the organization of the contingimt, together with llic re- 
cent aiigineiitation of from 10,000 or 12,000 men by tin? addition of an extra 
company to eacii of the i\gliiu*nts <if the Bengal and Bombay army, and ihe crea- 
tion of a new regiment of irregular cavalry, bus tended greatly to aggravate 
the evil of a deficiency of European officers, of w'hicli Sir C. Napier so heavily 
coiriplnined a tw'vdvemontli since. The Governor General returned to Calcutta on 
the 28 til of Fcliruary, and has since then received an address of dubious compli- 
ment, and a supper, from a portion of the inhabitants. It seems to be his pur- 
pose shortly to jirocecd once more to the North-western provinces ; and a w'ar 
for the coiiqiu st of the Puiijaub is talked of — of course, in these days we re- 
quire no excuse for seizing on any country we desire to possess, or fastening a 
quarrel on any one with whom we wish to fight. Throughout the Company’s 
dominions every thing continues quiet. 

Intellig(Micc from China to the 27th of F<*bruary, six weeks later than that sent 
home by the last mail, has been received. The news it brings is unimportant. 

The hot weather is beginning to set in in Western India, Trade continues dull. 
A few cases of cholera, mostly fatal, have recently appeared, but on the whole the 
country around continues healthy. Dr. Mackio, a private medical practitioner, 
on leaving Bombay, has received addresses from nearly every class of the community 
and lmd*donations of plate and jewels conferred on him to the value of about 
£2,000 ; bo has been om? of t he most successful and popular surgeons ever known 
in India, unconnected with the Company’s service. 

SCINDE. 

The latest intelligence from the Indus is of the 25th of March. From the country 
itself it is altogether unimportant ; as relating to the troops destined for the country 
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it is at once important and unsatisfau^torv. On the 17tli of February, Sir Tiobt*rt 
and Lady Sale loft Sukkur ; on takiiijEj^ loavo of Hio »n11unt l.'ith, he said that he 
hopcKl to have marched into Kn^land at the head of his rt'f^iineiiL, but fate Jiad 
ordained it otherwise : he trusted that when they <lid arrive he rnip;iit meet them. 
The gallant veteran reached Kurracheo in safety, and was treated w^ili the spectacle 
of reviews and such other tintertainments as he would accept of. lie left tJiis on the 
9th, and arrived at Bombay ou the 30th. He was hero invited to a ball and supper 
by the public, but declined, in consideration of the state* of his health ami the Imiin* I 
nature of his stay. Heleftby the TrueBritoiiontholSth. Ou the lOili afearful storm 
hadoccurredatSukkiir; the windblevv a hurricane for some hours, und pieces ol ice the 
size of partridges’ eggs fell with the noise and violence of spi*nt grape sliot, breaking 
down trees and houses, penetrating tents, and destroying temporary IniiMing’.. Itlasleil 
for aji hour, when the grouiul was covered with lee nearly ancle »leep. It extended 
over an area of little more than two miles, and tin* natives eonsiilered it a provi- 
dential visitation upon Sukkur n*? liaving siip]»li'‘d the fir.'.t fooling in Seiiuh* to the 
Fcriiiglices. At SiiUkiir tin* force amoinited Uv c»f wdnun 14G were sick ; at 

Shikarpore there wen* l,0lo men, of wli-un .Oi only were in hospital in the* begin- 
ning of the month. The 9th and .05th Native Infinlry were about to proceed for 
Ferozepore, when the refusal of the B(‘j'gal regiments to march fi)r Scinde dis- 
turbed tluj arrangements of the whole of ilio troops on the Indus. At Hyderabad 
there are at present 4,027 men, of vvlioni 4f»7 are in the hnsjdtal. The 12th Native 
Infantry had been removed from the fort to make way fi>r the women and sick of 
her Ivlajesly’s 8Gth, which arrived on the 19th of March. The right wing was 
expcetecl on the 2ist. Reviews of the troops were at this date in progress. The 
collectors of revenue having been unsuccessful in their vocation, had committed 
tindr task to the luinds of natives, and the manner in which it hud been performed 
by the n had, as is uMially the case, occasioned a large amount of discoiiLeiit. A 
eunul for the purposes of irrigation was being eleareil out within thirty miles of 
Hyde rabad, under the direction of Mr. John Macleod, late* of the Laud R**V(‘nuo 
Department, Bi)mbay. It was estimated that some .£7,0(K) would In* ad(b*d the 
annual returns of the country from the eifeets of this on tigriculrnn*. At Kiirra- 
choe matters were equally dull as at Ilyderabud and Sukkur. Sir (k Napier had 
been on a journey on the Hubb river. Ho was about to proceed up tlie country. 
At a dinner given to him on the anniversary of the victory of M(‘eam‘o, he had 
expressed himself in terms of censure against the press of India. If common fume 
doi^s him no wrong, the gallant general had no objection to avail himself of the 
assistance of the newspapers as Jong as his measures were applauded by tlu‘m. Ills 
av(*rsion to them appears to have sprung up when th(‘y begun to exiireise tlu> privi- 
lege of criticism, and to express the opinions of soim* nine-tenths of the <)ffic<‘rs of 
the British army in India, in condemnation «)f the coTKjiiost on tlui acliieveinerit of 
which ho had chosen to found his fume. The appointment of Mr. Raikos, an un- 
passed ensign of three years’ standing, to the Scinde Irregular Horse seems t(» be 
viewed as rather a rankish job by the army. 'I’bv* troops (piari(*reil in Scinde 
amounted, in the beginning of the month, to 14,358; those in Ciiteh, clnsi* by, to 
1,394; and about one-tenth only arc at present on the sick list. Colonel Squire, 
of her Majesty’s 13th, has been superseded by Gemiral Simpson in his command at 
Sukkur, in consequence, it is said, of having .sent in a strong remonstrance to 
General Napier on the weakness of his brigade, giving warning that unless it was 
augmented in time, a second Cabul tragedy might be the result. Tlmro had b(*en a 
fine fall of rain on the 23rd of February, which cooled the air and laid the dust : 
the thermometer within doors ranged from 57 to 80 degrees — this is reckoned very 
temperate indeed. These insignificant items contain all that has happened during 
the month in reference to the affairs of Seiiuh*. 

In addition to the tidings as to the disuilUction of th(* troops, detailed in anothwr 
part of oiir Journal, it would seem that it was on the 12th of Se])lomber, 1843, the 
Governor-Genoral intimated that the charge* of Scinde would be trunsferi’ed from 
the Bombay tbe Bengal army. No small s(*nsation was o(*easi<)n('d by tins 
announcement : the Bombay troops considered that ns Scinde bad by them been 
captured, by them it. sliould be kept. It seemed singular that a country within 
three days’ sail of the port of Bombay, should be garrisoned by troops whose 
suppUas from theii own fu*ad quarters would take three months to reach them, and 
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\vho were to have their depots for home recruits, their hospitals and sanatorium, at 
another presidency. But so it was decreed ; in this case the king l\ad said sail, 
but the winds said nay.” The disturbances in the Punjaub, and threatened 
troubles in Gwalior, caused the Bengal troops to be arrested on their march ; 
and though assui'cd by Sir Charles Napier in November that they would 
most certainly be in their own presidency in a month — the conquering army 
continued to *be detained near the scene of its victories. Further military move- 
ments on the north-west frontier having delayed the execution of the arrange- 
ments gazetted so far back as the 9th September, the Bengal troops were at 
length ordered to move. The 64th, on being directed to proceed from Loo- 
dianah, refused flat to stir, until extra allowances, such as are usually given 
on foreim service, should be granted them : it was found inconvenient to 
contest the point, so government gave in, and the destination of the regiment 
was altered irom Scinde to Benares. Luckily, however, the recusants volun- 
teered to take the station originally assigned to them, and are now on their 
way to Sukkur, having not only obtained all they asked, but promised 
relief within the year in case of sickness. It was hoped that the matter 
might blow over, and that a better spirit would quickly make its appearance 
amongst the troops. Instead of this the disaffection spread, and the 7th 
cavalry, the 4th, 34th, and G9tb, with a company of artillery, each in 
turn followed the evil example which had been set them. This was 
alarming enough, and as all the regiments which had been ordered had 
refused to move, there was reason to apprehend that disobedience would 
become general. The rumours speedily reached our enemies on the further 
bank of the Sutlej. Some of the mutineer Sepoys are alleged to have 
placed themselves in communication with the Sikhs, who believed disaffection 
universal throughout the army. The discontent was too extensively diffused, 
and too obviously attributable to the measures of government itself, to admit 
of being put down, or punished by the strong hand of authority. Tlie 7th cavalry 
and 34th N. 1. have, it is said, been threatened with dismissal ; the others 
may probably escape ; indeed it seems doubtful if even those just named will be 

{ )unisbed. As a contrast to this, the whole Bundelkund Legion, cavalry, artil- 
ery, and all, volunteered to proceed to Scinde unconditionally. The matter 
stands thus with the Bombay sepoys, whose case is most familiar to us, but 
that, w'e believed of the Bengal soldiers is precisely analagous. The pay of the 
native soldier, including half batta or subsistence, is from seven to uine rupees a 
month, varying betwixt the two, according to the period of his service. In India 
no allowance whatever is made beyond the net pay, including in this, as just stated, 
two and a half batta ; but on foreign stations the soldier has extra allowance of 
one and a half to two and a half rupees a month, as batta, as it is called, and three 
rupees in name of rations, this being about the price at which Government could 
provision the men from the commissariat. In Scinde, which till last year was 
considered a foreign country, both these allowances were made. The money rations, 
however, equivalent to nearly one-half of their pay, were withdrawn in 1840 and 
1841, when the troops were in cantonments, and no enemy was in the held ; they 
wore once more granted in January 1842, when extensive movements became 
necessary, and were again withdrawn on the 1st July, 1843, when the country 
became quiet, and the troops retired to quarters. By the Bombay troops this was 
submitted to without a murmur, though the retrenchment of three rupees a month, 
equivalent to between one-half and one-third of his pay, was a virtual infringement 
of the terms of his enlistment, by which they bound themselves to serve in Hin- 
dostan on certain terms only — Government binding itself to grant additional allow- 
ances in the event of their being required for foreign service. The Sepoy will 
inarch anywhere, and against any enemy, if faith in money matters be kept Vith 
him — but there is no man more tenacious than the native of India of his pecuniary 
claims on his employer ; but he could not be made to comprehend how a country 
which he had always regarded as foreign to Hindostao, should be commuted into a 
part of it by proclamation ; nor see why, if government chose in this instance to 
make him serve on the Indus, on the terms which he had enlisted for service at 
home, they might not equally insist on his campaigning on the Nile or Oxus, 
or marching to Bokhara as well as Hyderabad, on home allowances. It was the 
same to him whether it w'as in the hands of the Ameers or those of the India Com- 
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pany, so long as in matters of distance, danger, and expensive living, it was 
essentially the same as forme rh , and as different in all respects as possible from 
Iliridostuii. B}' the order of the 12th of March, Government directed that the 
Sepoys serving in Scinde, should draw, while in cantonments, the same allowances 
as were made in India, only, when troftps were in the field; and that the lines 
V herein they residi^d should ho constructt^d by Government, and not, as in India, at 
the charge of the Sepoy. This was nearly all that was desired — ^It was, it is true, 
a coiicossioii to clamour and not to justice, but still it was a proper and timely one, 
and if Government had erred, it was infinitely better to acknowledge and undo the 
mistake, than to persist in error. The permanent cost of the extra allowance now 
granted to the army, will amount to about £.50,000 a-year. The donation of six 
months* bat.ta to nil the troops near Hyderabad — about 7,000 in number — and of 
six months* batta to them engaged near Gwalior — amounting to about 25,000 — as 
well as to the whole of the men — about 23,000 — who had been in Scinde ; for 
however short space, or however occupied, betwixt 28th February, 1843, and 28th 
Februiiry, 1844 ; the victors of Meeanee and Duliba coming in for both gratuities 
awardetl by the general order, is generally believed to have been made with a view 
of encouraging the reluctant troops to proceed on their march, by holding on the 
hope of the bojnly of government to those who choose willingly to serve in 
Scinde. Tlie order is in several particulars remarkable. 


NOTICE TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

y.Y. — Our second article in the present number refers to the subject mentioned by 
our Correspondent in the concluding paragraph of his letter. The other matters will be 
noticed hereajter. 

We regret our inability to insert, owing to the various claims we have upon our space, 
the clever communication signed Licut. T. 

We are compelled to post;jone the insertion of notices of the following works, with 
copies of which we have been favoured, until our July No. — Mr. Parbury*s Hand- 
Book for India and Egypt (a very excellent work)— Pallme’s Travels in Kordofan 
—The Mysteries of London — Facts and Fancies — Nos. 6 and 7 of Kohl’s Ireland — 
Part I. and II. of Mr. Macfarlane’s Indian Empire — Part IX. of History of the 
Church of Scotland — Foster’s Contributions to the Eclectic Review. 


ytll Communications and Books for Jteview, Sfc., addressed to the Editor of the 
“BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will be received by the Publishers, Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
Row ; or by the Printers, Messrs. MuNRO AND Congreve, 26, Duke Street, Lincolns 
Inn Fields. 

Bills and Pamphhts for stitching, and Advertisement s for the forthcoming Number of 
the* Magazine should be sent on or before the 2lth inst., to the Office of the Magazine^ 
26, Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA AND HIS 
PREDECESSOR. 

By this time Sir Henry Hardinge is, in all probability, not far distant 
from the shores of the vast country which he has been suddenly called 
to govern. A few more days, and the batteries of Fort William will 
have fired their salute in honour of the new Governor-General, and Sir 
Henry will have taken his place at the Council Board of the Supreme 
Government. He will there be the sovereign of an assemblage of 
nations, occupying a territory as extensive as Europe, lie will be at 
the head of an army of two hundred thousand disciplined and brave 
men. He will exercise a power, as an individual, incomparably greater 
than that exercised by the Queen of England. His JSat will be law — 
from Arracan to Guzerat ; from the Pomban Strait to Loodiana ; and 
from Kurachee to the mouth of the Bolan Pass. More than a hun- 
dred millions of the subjects of British rule will look up to him for 
succour, protection, and justice. 

The responsibility of a man placed in the position, and invested with 
the authority of the Governor-General of India, is really awful. So 
great is his capacity, both to work evil and to effect good, that every 
friend of the human race must anticipate his acts with trembling 
anxiety. 

If there be among the situations under the Crown one, in the appoint- 
ment to which there should be greater caution than any other, there can 
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be no questioDi vc think, that that situation is the Governor-General^ 
ship^^ol. India. India, with its immense population, its varied and 
extensive States, its infinitely diversified peculiarities, and its immea- 
surable resources, is subject to the almost absolute authority of one man. 
To him belongs the duty of extending a helping and a fostering hand, 
that the wrongs of centuries may be gradually and judiciously repaired. 
To him belongs the duty of so governing the vast empire submitted to 
his control, as to make his name the object of love and veneration to 
millions of the children of India, as it assuredly will be, if he proves 
himself the friend of justice and impartiality. Surely, it is no light 
matter to send to India a man wielding such tremendous power as that 
entrusted to the Governor-General, lie should not have knowledge, 
and principles of action, and wisdom, and experience to seek when he 
arrives — but already possess, in himself, the great requisites for his high 
station, and the proper discharge of his most solemn duties. He should 
possess firmness and integrity in the highest degree, that he may be 
proof against temptation. He should have a fiimiliar acquaintance 
with the habits, dispositions, and wants of the people. He should be 
inflexibly impartial in the use of his patronage. He should have 
liberality and sagacity to originate and carry forward measures of whole- 
some and necessary reform, lie should have courage to control the 
abuse of power among the Civil servants of the Company. He should 
have an eye to perceive, and a heart to encourage and reward native 
merit. He should have determination enough to keep in check that 
passion of the military for promotion, prize-money and plunder, w'hich 
has often been the chief, if not the sole cause, of unjust and w'asting 
wars. He should be a man fitted to rule India, as India now is, not 
as India was : a lover of peace,- -a promoter of commerce, — ardent in 
the cause of internal improvements, — 'ivith no schemes of personal ambi- 
tion, — no fond plans of territorial aggrandizement, — the disciple of no 
antiquated living statesman, who has lagged behind the spirit of the age, 
and has ideas only suited toa period long past. But wbcrcshall w'elook 
for such a man ? Echo answers “ Where !” Alas ! to be what he 
ought to be, he should be a prodigy of virtue, of intellect, of industry, 
and of energy. 

While we do not expect to find a man in every respect qualified for 
the government of India, and would not cherish unreasonable expecta- 
tions regarding cither the ability, or the dispositions of the individual 
chosen to administer affairs, we would for these very reasons have the 
people of this country feel a more lively interest in the affairs of India than 
they haye heretofore exhibited, and by the influence they have it in their 
PQwer to exert, modify, and control the acts of the ruler, who, though far 
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away, nevertheless, considers himself, more or less, bound to obey the 
known wishes and views of the enlightened community of his native 
land. Henceforth, let the rulers of India know that they have some- 
thing more to do than merely keep up the revenue, preserve order in 
the Army, and maintain the integrity of the Empire. Let them be 
told, that they are appointed to guard the rights, to respect the institu- 
tions, and to advance the prosperity of the Natives, as well as to uphold 
the honour and dignity of the British name. Let them know, that their 
chief w'ork is not to play at soldiers, and make puppets of princes, but 
to diffuse security and happiness among the people we have conquered. 
Let them know, that a rigorous account will be exacted from them on 
their return, and that it will not be enough to point to this fort which 
they have demolished, or to that prince whom they have dethroned, in 
order to obtain a nation’s thanks and a sovereign’s smile. 

In connection with the remarks we have just made, we may notice, 
very briefly, the opinions of two of our contemporaries, regarding the 
present and the late Governor-General. The periodicals we allude to 
are, Fraser's Magazine^ and the Asiatic JournaU The former, a 
staunch, and often violent defender of the present administration ; and 
the latter, the no less staunch, but more temperate advocate of the 
measures of the East India Company. On the present occasion, they 
appear to have changed places. “ Fraser ” stands forth as the accuser 
of Lord Kllenboroiigh ; while the “ Asiatic Journal ” attempts to 
justify the policy of the noble Lord. The Journal speaks of the “ recal** 
with caution. 

“ Having vindicated (such is its language), the policy of LordEHen- 
borough, it does not, therefore, follow that we condemn the Court of 
Directors, who may have substantial and sufficient reasons for the 
removal of their high officer; and if so, they are bound to take that 
step, unusual and painful as it may be. These reasons may not appear 
upon the face of the documents before the public ; they may not have 
reference to any of the occurrences to which they relate. It is easy to 
conceive that there may he grounds of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Court, arising from incongruity of views between them and their Gover- 
nor-General, which have reference not to acts, but to model of action ; 
not to the past, but to the future. It is not without the bounds of 
probability to suppose that these discordant views are irreconcilable, 
and that the Governor General, with a full conviction that his views are 
right, and that they are approved by her Majesty's advisers, determined 
to carry them out without the sanction^ and in opposition to the orders of 
the Court of Directors. In such a case, the Court could have no alter- 
native but to make a surrender of their authority, whilst they we^ 
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compelled to retain their responsibility, or to remove a servant urbo 
deemed it to be his duty to disobey them.” 

Such is the guarded phraseology of the semi-official organ of the 
Court of Directors. The writer, whatever may be the amount of his know- 
ledge of the real causes of the recal of Lord Ellenborough, is deter- 
mined not to commit himself, and, therefore, suggests sundry reasons 
for the decisive step which the Court has taken ; while, at the same 
time, he places them all before his readers as mere hypotheses. " Fraser” 
is not so nice. Speaking of Lord Ellenborough ’s conduct in regard to 
Scinde and Gwalior, he says : These operations considered as distinct 
in themselves, must, in a moral point of view, tell against us to the end 
of time.” He then speaks of his Lordship’s acts, as shewing a ” con- 
tempt of all the restraints of moral and political probity.” Of the result 
of his Lordship’s warlike movements, he says ; ” Our battles and con- 
quests are well known to have awakened the jealousy of all the native 
powers with whom we have any connection. They believe that we are 
returning to the policy of former years, and in sheer despair, speak 
undisguisedly among themselves of the necessity of contracting alliances 
with one another for the purposes of mutual support against aggres- 
sion.” Reviewing the career of his Lordship in India, he says ; 

Every act of Lord Ellenborough, since his arrival in India, has 
evinced, both publicly and privately, the most utter disregard both to 
the wishes and feelings of his employers, and of every thing like con- 
sistency in himself.” After describing his zeal for economy in Indian 
affairs, previous to his appointment, this writer proceeds : This very 

man no sooner finds himself at the head of affairs in the East, than 
he rushes into extravagancies of which an emancipated schoolboy 
would be ashamed.” The necessary expenses of the Affghan war are 
justified, — ” But foolish and unmeaning parades, gorgeous military 
processions, with an accumulation of aides-de-camp, pages, guards, and 
we know not what — these are causes of expenditure which the Court 
had a right to find fault with, and every remonstrance against which was 
met and answered in a tone of positive contumely . To bear all this could 
not but try the patiebce of the Directors beyond the ordinary limits of 
human nature ; and if other stories which have reached us be true, they 
had even more than this to put up with. We are forced to allow, not 
only that the Directors have the law upon their side, but that without 
looking farther than the tone of the Governor-General's bearing, there 
was enbugh in that to make them proceed to almost any extremity ; 
for authorities when they are bearded, and set at nought by those under 
thcitn, tease, in point of fact, to be authorities, whether they retreat into 
private life, dr abide still in public situations.’^ In reference to the act 
Uf tecal, he says: ” Wn know that the Directors did not come to the 
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resolution on which they acted all at once. We are aware that the 
correspondence between the Court and the Supreme Government has 
been little else than a series of crimination and recrimination ever since 
Lord Ellenborough assumed the chief direction of afFaiis.*’ The Duke 
of Wellington, though extolled as “ the greatest man of his age,** is 
boldly censured for his ex cathedra condemnation of the Directors, and 
plainly told, that if the Court had “ taken up the glove, a series ofdis* 
closures would have JolUwedt such as are much better kept out of 
sight.** 

We profess not to be in the secrets of Leadenhall Street, and will, 
therefore, neither hazard any conjectures, nor throw out any insinua- 
tions regarding the nature of those disclosures, which it is more than 
hinted the Directors had it in their power to make. We may, however, 
be permitted to express our individual satisfaction at the dismissal of 
Lord Ellenborough. His Lordship before entering upon the duties of 
his office, declared himself the friend of peace, and he was followed to 
India by our warmest hopes that he would be the honoured instrument 
of returning the sword to its scabbard, and of securing to a land, so often 
deluged with blood, a long and prosperous season of repose* Lord Ellen- 
borough, on the evacuation of Affghanistan, bad a truly glorious career 
before him— -a golden opportunity of setting a bright example to future 
rulers, and for the redemption of the pledges he had left behind him. 
But so far from availing himself of the opportunity, — so far from ful- 
filling the expectations which bis own words had raised, he sought 
occasion for war, and without (in our opinion) any sufficient justification 
in the sight either of God or man, proceeded to exhibit an entire regard- 
lessness of the requirements of friendship, the observanee of treaties, 
and still more, of the value and sacredness of human life. Flushed 
with his victory in Scinde, he marched in person to Gwalior ; and, as 
though hungry for blood, rushed into the field, and added thousands more 
to the list of the slain. This expedition over, he appears to have been 
preparing for other battles and other conquests — while all the while he 
studiously encouraged the belief that he had come to India as a warrior, 
and intended, as long as he remained in the country, to rule it by the 
sword. Lord Ellenborough has been pre-eminently a man of war ; 
and, detesting as we do, from our inmost soul, unnecessary bloodshed, 
we rejoice that his Lordship has been recalled. We do not wish to be 
considered as partizans. We think Lord Ellenborough has been scan- 
dalously and unjustly abused by men who felt no regret on, account of 
the lives he destroyed ; but were iiifiuenced by reasons purely personj^l. 
Among his most virulent opponent^ have been those, who were mainly 
instrumental in inducing his predecessor to enter upon the disastrous 
expedition to Cabul ; and we have no doubt, that had the acts of Lord 
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Ellenborough been those of Lord Auckland, they would have been as 
loud in their vindication of them as they have been in their condemna- 
tion. Until we are constrained to believe to the contrary, we shall 
cherish the hope that the Directors ha^e not been governed by objec- 
tions to the man, merely ; or to his modes of action, but by an earnest 
and sincere desire to deprive of the means of doing mischief, one, who 
appears to have thought that the pow'er placed in his hands, was for no 
better purpose than to chastise and destroy all with whom he chose to 
pick a quarrel. 

In the Asiatic Journal we have a sketch of the biography of the new 
Governor-General. From this we learn that Sir Henry Hardinge is 
now fifty-nine years of age ; that he carried the royal colours before 
he was fifteen : that at seventeen he was a lieutenant, and at nineteen 
in command of a company ; that he was present at nearly all the 
battles that took place during the struggle on the Peninsula ; that he 
was a Major at twenty-four, a Lieutenant-Colonel at twenty-six, a 
Major-General at forty-five, and a Lieutenant-General at fifty-six ; 
that in 1821 he married the sixth daughter of the late Lord London- 
derry ; that in 1820 he W'as returned to Parliament for the City of 
Durham, and also in 1820 ; that be afterwards represented Newport ; — 
that in 1832 he was elected for Launceston, and continued to sit for 
that Borough, until his unexpected election to his present high situa- 
tion. Since his retirement from active service in the field, he has been 
Clerk of the Ordnance, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and twice Secre- 
tary-at-War. “ Fraser speaks of him as an “admirable and highly 
gifted man,” and says, that •* should wars arise in India, he will prove 
himself a leader, second only to him who taught the Indian army how 
to conquer at Assaye ; and that should civil matters demand investi- 
gation and arrangement, the Indian Cabinet will find at its head one of 
the quickest, ablest, and most discriminating men of business that ever 
presided over the interests of a state.” We are also told that “ his 
manners and bearing are a precise contrast to those of his predecessor.” 

The Asiatic Journal is less profuse in its encomiums. This authority 
tells us, that though a soldier, Sir Henry is also a distinguished 
civilian ; that he has had much experience in affairs of honour ; that 
he has sound opinions on the subject of rewards and punishments ; — 
and that there is reason to believe that he will prove himself skilful 
and humane in wielding those large powers — amounting to absolutism, 
by which an army must be preserved, and by which the affairs of a 
great empire are, in general, most successfully administered ! We are 
told, too, that be is not remarkable for a winning deportment, or an 
admirable temper ; and that though a good practical man of business, 
he makes no pretension to constitutional learning. 
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These descriptions of the qualifications of the new Governor-Ge- 
neral, do not afford us much ground for anticipating any very strikingly 
beneficial measures from his administration. A stranger to India, to 
its language, manners, customs, and institutions,— and at a time of life 
when men are both slow and reluctant to learn, he will be placed in 
peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances, for judging of what is neces- 
sary and right. If his administration be prosperous, it must be more 
through accident, than as the result of previous knowledge and expe- 
rience. Before he can acquire that preliminary education, which is 
indispensably requisite to enable a man to judge for himseff in India, 
his term of service will have expired, and another, perhaps, as ignorant 
of the country os himself, will have succeeded to his place. We will not, 
however, anticipate evil, though we cannot indulge in any strong hopes 
of positive good. This, at all events, we will for the present venture 
to hope — that Sir Henry Hardinge will cultivate the arts of peace, and, 
casting aside the vain ambition of the man he has succeeded, apply 
himself to the work of improving (not extending) an Empire worthy 
of the undivided attention of the ruler and the statesman, whatever his 
talents, and whatever his desire to add to the glory of the British name. 


STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE RIVERS OF INDIA. 

The following sensible article (for which wc arc indebted to the Share^ 
holder's Advocate)^ refers to a subject of vital importance to the com- 
merce of India, and the extended development of the resources of the 
country. We feel a deep interest in the success of the “ General Steam 
Navigation Company,” recently formed in Calcutta, and doubt not that 
if firmly established and judiciously managed, it will lead to the forma- 
tion of many similar associations, and awaken attention to the necessity 
of other and auxiliary plans for multiplying the means of communication 
between the various parts of our great and fertile Empire in the East. 
While our readers are digesting the information contained in the article 
we now reprint, we shall turn our own thoughts to the consideration of 
the importance of a grand trunk railroad, which, with the aid of branch 
roads, might be made the means of opening up the riches of thousands 
of square miles of territory, at present almost unfrequented for purposes 
of commerce, and the wealth of which is comparatively unavailable. 

“ The Ganges is the great highway of Hindoo commerce, north of 
the Vindyhu mountains. The immense plains which it traverses have 
been the seat of successful empires, the most splendid, and amongst the 
most renowned, which history acknowledges ; the population, of more 
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thm 200 persons to the square mile, is increasing rapidly under 
the rule of Britain; the soil is fertile almost beyond belief; 
and the mountains which, on either hand, mark out this teeming 
land, are intersected by tributary rivers, by which their varied 
products may be floated easily to the main stream, through 
several months of the year. However, it may be found hereafter, that 
roads and steam -boats, in other parts of India, are even more important, 
in a public view, than here, it is natural to examine, flrst, the proba- 
bility of successful enterprise in this splendid domain. 

At the very entrance we And the scene of a project whose history, 
at least, may contribute to our future guidance. On the Hooghly, the 
western-most stream of the Delta of the Ganges, is situated the opulent 
modern city of Calcutta, the chief seat of our political power and of our 
commerce. The sea, at the mouth of the river, is encumbered with 
sands, dangerous, not only from their position and great extent, but 
from their incessant changes. The river is subject to tides of extreme 
violence, and a current sometimes of destructive rapidity. Mariners 
know, too well, the dangers of the mouth and course of the Hooghly ; 
and not seldom has it happened, that a vessel, which has safely made its 
passage from England, or is just sailing to proceed there, has been sud- 
denly wrecked by the tremendous bore and current of the river, or 
driven on the sands beyond its mouth, in spite of all that skill and vigi* 
lance could eflect. Seventy years ago — that is, about twenty years 
after Bengal had become subject to our power — it seems these dangers 
induced Benjamin Lacam to project a new harbour at the mouth of the 
Hooghly, which might be approached by the eastern-most and safest of 
the channels which intersect the sands, and by which the necessity of 
ascending the river to Calcutta would be avoided. He relinquished the 
attempt, but it appears he brought his case before the House of Com- 
mons, a committee of that House reporting on it in 1 806. Mr. Horne-* 
man, in 1840, suggested the revival of Lacam’s design, with the addition 
of a railway, about thirty-six miles long, from the proposed harbour or 
docks to Calcutta ; a company was formed in England to carry out the 
plan, but the afiair came to an end, or, at least, to a stand-still, for 
reasons worthy of examination. 

It will easily be seen that a dangerous river, to be entered only 
by equally dangerous channels between sand-banks in the sea, 
requires for the service of an extensive government marine, and 
an active commerce, a large establishment of pilots: the appoint- 
ments to this service are amongst the best of the patronage at the 
disposal of the Directors of the East India Company, and the 
professional and official classes of Europeans in Bengal have suf- 
iicent reasons for cultivating the good-will of the same influential 
personages. A project which professed to rid the coast and river of 
its greatest dangers, and thereby threatened the existence of the pilot 
service, patronage and all, was likely, therefore, to meet with a cold 
reception ; it could win its way only by undeniable truth and prudent 
perseverance. Accordingly, the safety of Lacam’s channel, that pro- 
posed to be used, was denied by interested parties, who gave false accounts 
of its soundings^. The indisposition to believe in favour of the design, 
hadnearl;^giifl|^these untrue statements an effect fatal to the enterprise, 
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when honesty, stronger than official prejudice or interest, brought, from 
C. B. Greenlaw, Esq., the secretary of the marine board, and Captain 
Lloyd, deputy marine surveyor-general, reports and letters which' fully 
^justified the undertaking in that respect, and demonstrated, by a com- 
parison of the new observations with those of Lacami that the channel 
in question was not only the safest of all, but the least liable to changes 
in its position and depth. The Governor-General, Lord. Auckland, 
who at first frowned on the proposal, now looked on it with favour ; 
and a free grant of the land required for the docks and railways was 
obtained, or might have been obtained, from the government. 

Had there been no difficulties but of this class, it seems that inquiry 
and discussion would have led to the execution of the project. Objec- 
tions, however, came from another quarter, which could neither be 
answered nor evaded. On the formation of the company in London, 
Mr. II. A. Horneman was sent to Calcutta, and was armed with power 
to manage the affairs of the company there, in concert with the Messrs. 
Swinhoe, solicitors of the highest standing in that city. The deed 
which conferred this power was signed and assented to by Mr. T. B. 
Swinhoe, who was in London at the time, who not only approved of 
the undertaking, but intended to bind, by his signature, his brother and 
partner Mr. J. H. Swinhoe, who was at home in Calcutta. When, 
however, Mr. Horneman, on ariving at the scene of his intended la- 
bours, presented himself to the latter gentleman, two difficulties arose. 
The first was, the deed was so interpreted by counsel in Calcutta, as to 
require the concurrence of all the three parties named in it, for render- 
ing valid any of these acts, and one of them, Mr. T. B. Swinhoe, was 
not yet in Calcutta, but in London ; the other, and greater difficulty, 
was the firm determination of Mr. J. H. Swinhoe to have nothing to 
do with any such design, professing to deem it foolish in the highest 
degree. The subsequent elucidations, which changed the opinions of 
the Governor- General and gentlemen high in office, failed to obtain the 
concurrence of the associate to whom Mr. H. was in legal bonds ; and 
nothing remained but to send his two assistants back to England, and 
very soon to follow them himself. The date of his arrival in England, 
was that also of the collapse which followed the first great railway ex- 
citement; the enterprise was necessarily put to rest ; and has slept ever 
since, with a chance of revival which now depends entirely on the energy 
and resources of the English public. 

The only insurmountable difficulty which the company seem to have 
encountered, arose out of the views and conduct of Mr. Swinhoe ; a few 
words on that subject may not be inappropriate. It will be remembered 
that the Liverpool and Manchester railway was opened in 1830 ; and 
also that, at the time of Mr. Horneman's mission to Calcutta, communi- 
cation between England and the Governments of India was still carried 
on by the slow and cirenitous route of the Cape. The actual existence 
of our first great successful railway was certainly known in India, but 
no adequate impression of its effects and importance had yet been 
acquired by the Europeans resident there. It is, therefore, not sur- 
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prising that a gentleman immersed in the career of a first-rate profes* 
sional firm, should hesitate to embark in such a speculation. To him 
it doubtless appeared not less worthless than chimerical ; and, hoi[|^ 
ever» we may regret the consequences of his determination it was buiMI 
natural result of his position and want of knowledge. This example 
must, however, serve, amongst other considerations, to shew the neces- 
sity of rendering su 2 h undertakings in India as little dependent as 
possible on the views or resources they may be able to win there, until 
experience of their value shall have taught the resident community, both 
native and British» the importance of zealously promoting them. A 
mistake like that committed in so off-hand a ^tyle by Mr. Swinhoe, is 
not likely to be made again ; but the state q/^ings in which it origi- 
nated is not yet wholly remediedt and the'^ mtive character will long 
need the stimulating influence of British example. 

Although this particular railway and its harbour do not belong to the 
class of Indian investments in which we take most Interest, and deem of 
the greatest importance, since it does not open a new path for the pro- 
ducts of Hindoo industry, we should be well pleased to see a company 
formed which, after renewing the necessary inquiries, and obtaining due 
satisfaction, should proceed diligently and vigorously with the work. 
The probability that the design would be justified by the inquiry, and 
that the invested capital would meet with adequate remuneration, ia 
much greater than is requisite to cover the prudence of spending all that 
the investigation could possibly cost. It seems scarcely credible, that 
a project of a character peculiarly British,, and which professes to 
avert the dangers which beset the seaward approach to the first city of 
our Indian empire, should be suffered to die without effort, or, if carried 
into effect, should fail to earn a due reward. To reduce the time of 
communication with the sea from Calcutta, from forty hours to twa, 
without the costly help of steam- tugs, or twenty-hour with it, and to 
avoid to a great extent the dangers of the sands, are commercial results 
which must necessarily bear a high commercial value, a^cting as they 
do a most extensive and important traffic. 

Ascending the Ganges, we enter the district of another enterprise 
which seems to us to promise public results of a higher kind, and perhaps, 
to the shareholders, of a more certain character than those of the railway 
and harbour we have just described. We have alr^dy said that ships 
are towed on the Hooghly, and past the sand-banka.at ite mouth, by 
steamers ; some of these belong to the Steam Tug Association, of which, 
according to the fashion of the place, the highly4n|Uieilticl firm pf Can*,, 
Tagore, and Co., are the secretaries. At a me^^ el^ this body, hel4> 
on the 6th February last, it was resolved to exjuj^ts operations under 
the name of the India General Steam NavigationCompany. The pros- 
pects under, which this is to be attempted,. viU be learned from the fol- 
io wing facts. 

The report of the old association declared the ** usual” dividend of ten 
percent, per annum; stated that all the company’s steamers were in 
excellent c<mdition ; that a new one was ready for launching ; that the 
efficiency of their dockyard had been much increased ; and that the 
Qompany was ready to undertake the erection of iron vessels of any class^ 
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and the repairs of every description of machinery. A company thus pros • 
perous and well managed cannot fail to form a good stock oU which to 
^eUf^aft an enlarged design. 

Ije prospectus of the new company, which was adopted almost una*- 
usly by the meeting, fixes the capital for the immediate future, at 
K00,000, divided into 2,000 shares of £100 each. Designing ulti- 
mately to operate on other rivers, it begins with the Ganges. On this 
magnificent stream, no steam vessel floated until 1 834, when at the 
uxgent instance of Lord Williani Bentinck, the East India Company 
placed on it the first of four steamers, which, with the flat each tows after 
it, ply between Calcutta axid Allahabad. These have been^very much 
employed in conveying ^^asure, troops, and stores for government, but 
their spare tonnage on eabh voyage has been sold by auction at very high 
rates. It has been stated officially that the government has realised a 
profit of 12|per cent, per annum on the capital employed. These go- 
vernment boats, it seems, are not so well designed for the purpose as 
they might be, and the experience of ten years suggests, as is reasona- 
ble, important improvements both in build and proportions. But it 
strikes us that the greatest disadvantage under which they have worked 
is their extremely small number. The four boats of the government 
appear to have made each, at most, but seven voyages yearly, or, 
perhaps, less than twenty-eight per annum in the whole. Nothing can 
he clearer than that an opportunity of transit occurring but once in a fort- 
night, and that to the amount of only a little spare tonnage and cabin 
room, can do nothing towards establishing a path for commerce, to be 
frequented because relied on : it amounts at best to a trifling accidental 
accommodation. When a coach went from Paddington to London twice 
a week, it scarcely paid its way ; now that omnibuses start at the rate 
of one every two minutes, they are commonly fully loaded : a striking 
instance of the effect of certainty and frequency of communication in 
producing traffic. The new company propose to begin with ten pairs of 
boats, of larger dimensions and greater power than those of the govern- 
ment, which would perform, say seventy voyages, to and from Allaha* 
bad in the year. This additional accommodation, the whole of which 
will be placed at the service of the public, will do something more 
towards developing the natural amount of the Ganges trade. But we 
cannot help thinking that the whole enterprise, had it not expressly 
renounced the character of finality, would have been ridiculously dis- 
proportioned to the wants of that single river, as far only as it is now 
proposed to essay it, to omit all mention of its upper portions, its 
branches, and the rivers of the Deccan. As a step which is professedly 
but a flrst step, it is creditable to the energy and sagacity ^ its origi- 
nators. 

The prospects of this company seem to he considerably improved by 
the probability that the Indian government will transfer to them the 
boats already at work, and allow them to profit by the services of Capt. 
Johnson, who took out the original vessels, and under whose command 
they have worked to the present time. The highest mercantile classes 
of Calcutta join in the enterprise. The calculations of various parties 
all agree in anticipating a very considerable profit— a hope we shall be 
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I^lad to see realised. One effect of first success would, doubtless, be 
the extension of these operations to a magnitude more nearly commen- 
surate with the wants of this thickly -peopled and most important portion^ 
of the empire. 

The following estimate, extracted from the prospectus of the 
company, exhibits some interesting and important particulars. The 
values are in rupees, which may be taken roughly at ten to the pound 
sterling : — 

The government boats which now ply on the river Ganges, are 125 feet in length 
by 24 in breath, with engines of 6G-horse power; those of the company will be 
150 by 25, with engines of 120-horse power. The flats will be of the same dimen- 
sions, and will carry 130 tons freight of cargo. The probable term of a voyage to 
Allahabad will be 18 to 20 days. 

Rupees. 

The cost of one pair of boats, delivered in India, one steamer, and one 


flat will be 56,000 

Landing, and riveting together 5,000 

The wood-work of two boats 20,000 

Engines of 120-horse power, complete 60,000 


141,000 


The boats will last 2& years, and supposing them, at the expiration of 
that time, to be worth nothing, the rate of depreciation will be 4 per 

cent, per annum, and, on 141,000 rupees, will be annually 5,600 

Annual repair of the iron hull, including twice docking 1,000 

Repairs of the wood-work, estimated at three complete renewals in 

years, at 20,000 each, is 60,000 rupees, or per aunum 2,400 

Repairs of the engine annually, at 60 rupees per horse power, for 1 20 

horsepower 7,200 

Three sets of new boilers, annual proportion * 900 

Establishment of oflicers and crews 19,000 

Supplies of stores per annum 4,000 

Proportion of one-tenth of 50,000 rupees, charged to one pair of boats 
for establishment, and the annual interest at 8 per cent., on three lakhs 
of rupees, sunk in land, building and machinery 7,400 

Total annual cost of one pair of boats, without fuel 47,500 

Cost of coal for seven voyages, steam up for 448 hours each voyage, and 
lOpoun^ of coal per horse power per hour, at 75 rupees per hundred 
maunds (= £2 per ton.) 31,500 


Total expense of one pair of boats for one year, with fuel for seven voyages 79,000 
The boats will carry 130 tons weight, at six pie, or half an anna 
per lb. on the voyage upwards, and a quarter of an anna down- 


wards; or per voyage 13,650 

For seven voyages 95,550 

The steamer will have six cabins available for passengers, at 200 
rupees upwards, and 150 rupees downwards ; for seven voy- 
* ages per annum 14,700 


110,250 


Bfdance to the credit of one boat for one year 


31,250 


On this estimate we make bnt two remarks. It is taken for 
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granted that the cabins and freight are always full — a supposition which 
implies that the number of boats is not enough for the service, or which 
is, on the other hand, an overstatement. But to set against thisi ft^the 
jpry high charge of 10 lbs. of coal per horse power per hour — a con- 
sumption which, in the present state of steam machinery, is altogether 
inadmissible. The profit balance of 31,250 rupees, on a capital of 
200,000, possesses, however, a margin quite sufficient to admit of con- 
siderable variations, without endangering the property of the share- 
holders. 

Leaving now the particulars of this proposed undertaking, we pro- 
ceed to a few facts which may show the character of the Ganges, and 
the population of its banks, in reference to the prospects of steam navi- 
gation. The subjoined extract from a letter, written by C. E. Tre- 
velyan, Esq., late secretary to the government of India and Bengal, to 
Mr. Howell, who projected a company for undertaking this service, 
states, in a few words, the most important circumstances : — 

But by far the most convincing proof to my mind that the speculation is a sound 
one, is that the native merchants were competing with each other to secure a place in the 
steamers for their goods. The trade of the Ganges is already very great. The 
Ganges is the high road of a highly-productive tract of country, contain- 
ing upwards of sixty millions of inhabitants; and now that the transit duties 
are abolished, the duty on sugar equalised, the laud revenue of the Upper IVo- 
vinces put on a footing which admits of free investment of capital in agriculture, 
the judicial system reformed, and many other improvements made, or in progress, 
aU tending to give free scope to the resources of the country, the trade is likely to 
increase with a degree of rapidity of which former experience, founded on a totally 
diiferent state of things, can furnish no criterion. This trade is also principally in 
the hands of a body of native merchants (the Marwarries), who are foreigners to 
the valley of the Ganges, and are as enterprising and spirited as any in the world. 
No prejudice will prevent them from availing themselves of an improved mode of 
conducting trade, however liew it may be, after they have once become convinced 
that they will be gainers by adopting it. You will now understand why 1 attach 
so much importance to the fact, that the native merchants greedily avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which the steamers afford for transporting their goods. 
It opens an indefinite source of profit to the proprietors of steam vessels. It shows 
that steam vessels only have to be provided in sufficient numbers in order to absorb 
the whole, or a very large proportion of the internal trade. In my opinion, if your 
company make the exertions which may be expected/roin them, the whole of the 
imports of the Port of Calcutta will very soon be sent into the interior by steam. 
Those imports consist of valuable manufactured goods, which take up little room 
in comparison with the exports, and which it is of great importance to the merchant 
to send to their destination by some faster and safer process than the ordinary up- 
river navigation by means of the tow-rope. The exports, for the most part, con- 
sist of buwy raw produce ; and as they have also the benefit of the downward na- 
vigation, some time may elapse before you can bring them within the sphere of your 
operations. If the native merchants will engage your tugs to tow their cotton and 
sugar boats down the river, and still more, if they will stow their cotton, sugar, 
saSpetre, &c., in roomy boats provided by you, you might make great profits. The 
indigo and saltpetre, which are valuable articles, and very liable to spoil, will, 1 
think, be sent from the first by your boats. 

Passengers will also be a great and indefinite source of profit. Notwithstand- 
ing the extravagantly high rates, both of accommodation and food, the monthly 
steamer to the upper provinces has been crowded with passengers ; and, if the rates 
are reduced to correspond with the means of the body of the people, weekly and 
daily, and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta hourly, steamers will bo equally 
crowded. • Upwards of a hundred thousand people are calculated to coihe into 
Calcutta every day, most of whom come by the river, and a large proportion of 
them from the populous villages which line the banks of the river am)ve the city, 
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forming an almost continuous suburb for nhout forty miles. The throng in and out 
of the city is still greater on the occasion of native holidays and festivfds. Fleets of 
boats, crowded with passengers, may be seen working their way up or down the 
river at those seasons ; and I will answer for it that the natives who would 
prefer a steamer, if one were to be had and they could afford it, would be very fe#^ 
indeed. It is essential that the fares should be low, and that you should calculate 
on m^ng your profit by large numbers rather than by high fares. The plan of 
having separate steamers for going short and long distances is quite as it should 
be. They should, most of them, be fitted up with a strict regard to the conveni- 
ence of the natives. Those which go a long distance, should stop in the morning 
and evening at some bazaar, long enough to enable the native passengers to take 
their meals on shore, in accordance with their habits ; and every boat should bo 
fitted up with private apartments for the upper class of natives, particularly those 
who wish to take their women with them. 

These statements, it should be remembered, refer to territory entirely 
under direct British government, greater in extent than the Island of 
Great Britain, and almost as thickly populated. If a river, already a 
large navigable stream, entered Scotland at its northernmost point, and, 
stretching itself down the middle of the island, discharged itself into 
the sea at Southampton, it would supply a case nearly parallel with that 
of the Ganges from Allahabad to Calcutta. Above the first-mentioned 
city, however, the Jumna and the Ganges both offer ample facilities for 
steam navigation, and the country they traverse needs its aid. 

Mr Trevelyan has noticed the crowds who daily come into Calcutta 
from the numerous villages on the banks of the river. This is doubtless 
an appropriate sphere of action for what we may call “ omnibus ” 
steamers ; we mean small vessels making frequent trips to short dis- 
tances, very much in the way of the various steamers on the Thames. 
Vessels of this kind, conducted with economy, and found by the public 
to be punctual to time and moderate in charge, could scarcely fail to 
remunerate their owners. The neighbourhood of the other large cities 
which lie on the banks of this noble river, present like opportunities for 
the profitable employment of small river steamers. Coal is found in 
various places in the plain of the Ganges. 

The Hooghly, at a considerable distance above Calcutta, does not 
admit the passage of large vessels for some months in the year, in con- 
sequence of which these are compelled to take the circuitous route of 
the Sunderbunds, in order to reach the Ganges. It is said that an 
estimate, made for the government by one of their officers, states that 
this very serious obstruction to the traffic of Bengal might be removed 
at an expense of £50,000. It is one of the cases in which good wishes 
are all the government have had to spare for improvements ; and we 
venture to say that many years will elapse before they will or can carry 
the recommeiidation of their own officer into effiset. Amongst the other 
disadvantages arising from this neglect of the channel of the Hooghly is 
the want of direct and easy transit by water between Calcutta ^nd 
Moorshedabad. Theformer city contains nore than 800,000 inhabitants, 
and ^elatter 120,006. The country betweeen them is extrennely po- 

S lotis and fertile, it seems impossible that dufi remnnetatioti shohld 
l lbieih wbo would perfect the watery way between them. ^ A siu^U 
Calcutta or London^ with suitabte powers, would at 
the difficulty much to their own proftW waid without saddling^iie 
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overtaxed people of India with the expense. It really seema to ns 
that the very first principle to be laid down in providing for the 
provement of India is to leave nothing, as to public works, for the go- 
vernment to do. 

Before we close this paper, already much too long, we must say a 
few words on the apathy as to public improvements, and especially m 
to those of a mechanical or engineering kind, which is constantly charged 
on the natives of India, and we doubt not, frequently exhibited by 
them. This is not a natural condition of humanity ; it is the evidence 
and result of the long-continued operation of a repressive force. For 
centuries India, has beeif subject to changes of government so sudden, 
so violent, and to private individuals so calamitous, as to extinguish in 
each person all interest in that which did not concern the individual him- 
self and the passing day. The steadiness of British rule has not yet 
operated long enough to obliterate from the native mind the effects of 
the preceding ages of arbitrary, cruel, and disastrous change ; nor has 
that rule itself been without serious faults. Evidences, however, of a 
better state of things meet us on every hand ; and it is impossible not 
to indulge a strong expectation that the enterprise of England will open 
in the East a field of operations where all parties, native and European ^ 
may profit by the science, the inventions, and the advanced public 
opinion of England, applied to the fertility of India by the industry 
and intelligence of its awakened and regenerated people. The British 
shareholder may look .with hope to that land, so favoured by nature, 
and in times past so renowned for art, as a region where bis wealth may 
safely combine itself with the contented and remunerating labour on which 
its value essentially depends. 


THE RAJA OF SATTARA. 

(7V> the Editor of the British Friend of India Magazine.) 

Sir, — I have both read and heard much respecting the character of 
Purtab Sing, the deposed Raja of Sattara, and of the treatment which 
that unhappy prince has received at the hands of the British Govern- ^ 
ment. Permit me to confess, that I have sometimes been disposed to 
think, that the English friends of the Raja, in the generosity of their 
nature, and the ardour of their xeal, went too far in exalting the virtues 
of the object of their sympathy, and were too severe in their denunclk- 
tionsof the conduct of those who deposed, or sanctioned the deposat 
of the Raja. And yet, perhaps, no eulogy can be higher th^ that 
which the Directors themselves unanimously pronounced in a comidi*- 
mentary letter to the Baja, just previous to Ae dispute between:lkia 
Highueea and the Bombay authorities, regarding the jagheers taiken* 
ftwmtbe former in (now admitted) violatiouof treaty; nor any eon^ 
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demnation of the acts of the Government be stronger than that con- 
tained in the words, ** not guilty/* uttered by men of the greatest 
knowledge and respectability at the India House, in reference to tbe 
charge brought against his Highness. That a prince should be declared 
** not guilty,*' even before he has been heard in his own defence — that 
his enemies should be proved out of their own evidence to be utterly 
unworthy of credit, and yet, that the innocent victim of a detestable 
conspiracy now fully exposed, should be suffered to remain in disgrace 
and exile, under a sentence of dethronement and confiscation, are cir- 
cumstances which speak to my mind more forcibly than fifty orations 
from the most eloquent of human lips. 

In addition, however, to the emphatic and authoritative testimony of 
the Court of Directors, in favour of the pre-eminent virtues and distin- 
guished talents of the ex-Raja, I have (as Bunyan would say), recently 
“ lighted ** upon another, which I beg to forward for insertion in your 
periodical. I would, at the same time, solicit for it the attentive con- 
sideration of your readers. Let them remember, that the man therein 
praised for capacities to govern, and an enlightened patriotism, such as 
would reflect honour upon any Christian prince in Europe, has been 
dragged from the throne which he adorned, and is now lingering out a 
miserable existence in exile, at the un healthy station of Benares,— 
seven hundred miles from the territory that smiled and pros- 
pered under his wise administration. Let them remember, also, 
that the cousin, on whom ** all eyes were fixed,** as the man most 
worthy to succeed to the throne, died on the journey from Sattara, 
while accompanying his relative and fallen master. Let them, 
finally, remember, that Appa Saheb now reigns in the stead of 
Purtab Sing, and that he has been placed upon the throne, and sup- 
ported in it, with the full knowledge that he was not only unpopular, 
but one of the principal agents in effecting the ruin of the Raja. But, 
not only has a throne been given to Appa Saheb, as the reward of his 
treachery; the British Government has also handed over to him 
the whole of the private property of his banished brother (notwith- 
standing a distant pledge given to the contrary), and he has since 
been permitted to squander away the accumulation of years of care and 
economy, while the ex-Raja, thus cruelly deceived and robbed, has 
been made to defray out Of the allowance granted to him, the expense 
of rebuilding his house at Benares, when accidentally destroyed by 
fire. 

FuT JUSTITIA. 

June 6, 1844. 

P*S.— What I send you below, is taken from the Asiatic Journal^ 
for May, 1833, vol, xi. N.S. p. 22 of Asiatic Intelligence. 
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« LORD CLARE AT SATTARA. 

** The Bombay papers, English and Native, contain long accounts of 
the intercourse between the Earl of Clare and the Raja of Sattara, who^ 
is said to be ' very grateful for the favours conferred on him 
British power.' * His people^ it is added, * are happy and caniaHiei^ 
and enjoy peace and security; they love their sovereiyn^ and speak highJ^ 
of him.' 

** The Governor met the Raja near the capital, and after the usual 
courtesies, they proceeded on elephants to the city, through a thronging 
multitude; the fine martial appearance of the 4th Light Bragoona 
attracting much notice, The Raja has no minions, or Brahmins about 
him, not even a minister ; but, like Louis X1V.» 

Seul, sans ministre^ a Vexemple des dieuxt 
SouUewt tout par soi-mtme^ ctvoU tout par set yeuxk 

“ The Raja is young, short and stout, fair in complexion ; but the 
lower part of his face is bad : his jaw has a heavy sensual drop* In 
the upper, lies all the intellect, lodged in a lively sparkling eye and 
full capacious brow. His labours to communicate the wealth of know* 
ledge to his subjects^ are most creditable to himself; and he is justly 
proud of his college, whtre Persian, English, and Mahratthee, are 
taught. The superintendent, Mahdeo Ruo, is an intelligent active 
man, and has got the institution into famous order. Persian, taught by 
a native of Persia, Hajjee Ghoram Ali, a man of talent and respecta* 
bility. Narain Rao has charge of the English department, which he 
has brought to a state of some proficiency. He was educated in Cal- 
cutta, and long translator under Captain Grant. He reads and writes 
English well. He is a thin tall roan, stoops a little, hsCb a spate face, 
like most natives, eyes full of fire, and is very animated in conversation* 
He translates the Bengal and Bombay papers for the edification of his 
Highness, and is filled with projects for the amelioration of his coun** 
trymen, laments that he can find none among them to second his views, 
admires Rammohun Roy’s conduct, and looks for much good to India 
from his trip to England. 

“ The procession moved to tha capital through a fine valley, at the 
head ' of which Sattara is situated, commanding a lovely prospect* 
The Raja seemed delighted in accompanying Lord Clare to his padace, 
a large and well-built native house facing the principal street. The 
streets are remarkably clean, broad and regular. None of the fiUhi* 
ness and ruin which are seen in onr towns ; everything told that wealthy 
population^ and comfort were increasing. 

“ On the 6th October, a grand dinner party was given at the palace 
to Lord Clare, his staff, and all the camp, and the evening closed ^ith 
a display of fireworks. 

On the evening of the 7th, the Sattara Chief paid bis visit of honour 
to Lord Clare. The large duibar tent, with its spacious shemianas, 
was lined to the entrance with rich Persian carpets, and seats for 200 
natives of rank and their followers were arranged. The chiefs and no- 
bility began assembling some time before their master’s appearance* 
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They were all well dressed, and well behaved. A distant noise wa^ 
heaid, and tramp of horses, and rumbling of wheels, and, in a few 
minutes, about fifty chuprasses and bundhalees, with their long red < 
wands of office, came scampering up, and a couple of handsome car- 
riageH followed. The state carriage was' drawn by four very fine 
hones. Colonel Lodwick and Mr. Warden met the Raja at the door, 
who was received half way by Lord Clare, with his usual affability, and 
led to a sofa. He was simply dressed : the small white Mahratthee 
turban, with a single jewel in front. His white upper vest of muslin, 
had no ornament, excepting a broad band, inlaid with pearls, thrown 
over the shoulder and round his waist, in the centre of which glittered 
a rich diamond circlet. His under garments were of kincob. Appa 
Sahib, bis brother, who accompanied him, is a hehvy-looking man, of 
no expression of countenance. He is not held in high estimation, being 
of a sluggish disposition, and slow in intellects He will be, probably, 
heir to the throne : so at least people fear, for he has few qualities to 
fit Atm /or governing any people. 

The Raja’s cousin is thb man on whom all fix thxib eyes, if 
bis highness goes sonless to the tomb of his fathers.” 


POETRY 

In the Life of Shah Alnm, (the grandfather of the present Emperor 
of Delhi) by Franklin, is a short poem, entitled, " A Free Translation of 
An Elbgt/’ yrritten by the unfortunate and venerable Monarch, after 
having been deprived of his eyesight by Gholauir. Caudir Khan, a per- 
fidious minister. We have ventured to make some alterations, with a 
iriew of more fully expressing the feelings of the fallen King. 

The first six lines are introductory 

Where in bright pomp yon stately domes arise, 

In a dark tower, an 4;^ mcftiaroh lies ; 

Forlorn, dejected, bliiK^ overwhelmiBd with woes. 

The helpless victim of bis cruel fbes. 

As throng his palace courts X bend my way, 

Sounds strfice my ear } 1 list, and hear him say ■ 

Lo ! a dire tempest, gathering from afar 
In dreadful doiids, has dimm’d ^ royal star ; 

Has to the winds and broad eananse of heaven, 

^ state, m ririies, and my kingdom given. 

Time was, 0 kiniff when olotbea with power snprmns!, 

Thy voice was law, thy deeds a nation’s theme ; 

Now sad inverse, through sordid Inst of gtdd. 

Thyself and empire have alike been sold. 

You fierce Afghan,* on blood intent, with haste, 

Okams fike a metmr tbrot^h these hidb, now waste ; 

His flrown terrific, threat^s with a mve. 

Thy progeny, 0 Timonr, go^ and brave. 

* Oholanm Caudir Khan. 
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Yet, not mv wrongs from thU inhuman foe, > . >’ 

Nor loss 01 kinglY state in dust laid low. 

Such torture to this labouiiag IMMt imparts, 

As, treacherous Nazir,* thy dstested arts. 

But though through thee, 1 sink in grief and gloom, 

Thj tyrant lord mw also sealed thy doom : * 

Has hurled thee, rebel, headlong from the hei|ght. 

Of power betrayed; and done thv sovereign right 
Su& fiite bedts the blackness or Ait crime, 

Which brands thee ** monster** to ell future time. 

Ye gentle sharers of my msne ! 

Whose smiles enchanting, orig^tened dvery soene> 

Have from my fond caresses, too, been tom, 

And doomed, with me, in plaintive strains to mourn. ^ 

Nor we alone $ our olfrpriDg, too, must pine, 

Forbidden in our loved embrace to twine. 

A viper, whom with fostering oare I norst 
Has planted in m 3 ' heart his sting accurst ; 

Bjpts in blood, abjures his sacred word, 

AM pants to see the ruin of his Lord. 

Nobles ingrate,t upheld by power and pride, 

To whom our favors never i^cre denied; 

See to what misery and deep disgrace 
Your perfid 3 r has brought our royal race. 

Bright morning star! from Caubul's realms advaacet 
Imperial Timour!} poise the avenging lance— 

Kedress my wrongs — my kinely rights restore! 

Illustrious Sindia! proud Maiimtta chief! 

Come to thy friend, and bring him quick relief. 

In vain 1 cannot seek the generous aid 
Of one who well can wield the avenging Blgde. 

And, Oh! ye steadfast pillars of my state, 

By love and friendship bound to share my fate. 

Who lived in peace wnile yet 1 reigned in power, 

Desert me not in this my txying hour. t ' 

O, ABaf,§ haste! And you, ye English ohiefr^ 

Be swift to soothe an iz\far*d monarch’s griefs. 

I know that ye are noble, brave, and wise; 

Haste, then, and to my rescue, quick arise! 

And thou, my soul! unworthy rage disown. 

And learn to bear the loss of sight and throne: 

Leam that imperial pride and starKslad power. 

Are but the fleeting pageants of an hour. 

In the flerce crucible c? dire distress. 

Learn to repose on God for thy redross. 

May this fierce trial.poige thy dross away. 

And patience teach, to wait a hapfuer day. 

What^ though the sun of empire and command, 

Shorn of its rays, fllnmines not the land, 

A smiling mOm shall yet succeed the ni^t, 

And all uiat now is dwk shall change to Ught 
Courage, fallen scion of a peerless race! 

Assume a peaceftil and a smiling face: 

Once more thy star shall mount and shine on high. 

And those who now oppress, befbre its beams sfidl fly* 

* Munsoor Alt Khan, Superintendent of the Household, 
t The Mcfful nobility, who abandon^ the King on the appi^h pt the rebrie. 

X Timour Shah, CanbuL 

f Asuf A1 Dowlaht'^rier of the State. 



JAILS IN INDIA. 

Wb are anxious to direct 'tbe attention of our readersi and of the 
philanthropists of fin'jgland, to the present state of the jaih in India. 
Much has been written oh this subject, both officially and unofficially ; 
but, unhappily for the tens of thousands who are annually demoralized, 
and many of them destroyed by the existing system, scarcely anything 
has been done. In our previous number, we alluded to the fearful 
rate at which mortality goes on in many of the jails in India. Though 
the statements made in that paper (p. 271), were entirely drawn from 
official sources, we have been informed that they have been deemed 
incredible by some of ohr readers, and even by gentlemen who have 
resided in India, and have visited many of the prisons there. We can 
assure such, that the facts we have published, are upon the pages of 
documents that have been long upon the table at the India House, and 
they can admit of neither contradiction nor cavil, for they are contained 
in the reports of the East India Company’s own servants. 

In 1834, the Hon. F. J. Shore, in bis Notes on Indian Affairs (vol. i., 
p, 425), 'observes : — **At present the discipline of the jails, and, indeed, 
of every thing connected with them, is in a most infamous state. The 
magistrates cannot possibly devote sufficient attention to tbe subject, 
and the usual miserable system of parsimony has prevented the employ* 
ment of officers of sufficient respectability and authority to supply the 
omission.” The same gendemen informs us, that such is the utter ne- 
glect of all the rules of classification amongst offenders, that ** whatever 
a man be when he goes into jail, it is a miracle if he be not a villain 
when he comes out of it. Such is the construction of our jails, and 
Glassification of the prisoners,*^ 

In some of tbe jails,” says Mr. Shore, ** there is no debtors’ ward 
for females, so that should one be confined for debt, she must either be 
placed in a large public ward fuIL of men, or in that appropriated to 
women who are imprisoned for murders or other felonies.” 

On the 2d of I^uaty, 1836, the Oovdmor-Genei:a^. in Council 
ordered the appointment of a committee on the subject of Prison Dis- 
cipline. This committee was combed of thirteen ipemb^s, including 
Sir Edward Ryan, Six J. 1^, < Grant, Mr. T. B, J^acautoy, and Mr, 
Trevelyan; men well known in' Englimd. It 'may be ^Wd to have 
been cdmpos^ djf tihtee/metnbers of ihe Supreme (^Qverhipent, three of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, two of the magistrates, of Calcutta, 
atid fiy^ of of Government betides the; 

1^^ i^ia|comm^tife be s^d te ^eve 
e^pirlsed tbe highest iaujl^eeictvil ojBceieeoniieeted with the admi- 
nistration of affairs luindia«i Od aatering upon their duties, they 
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determined, in the first place, to ascertain the actual state of the jails 
throughout India, and then to direct their attention to the means of 
improving them, The also resolved to extend their enquiries to the 
employment of convicts on the roads, and . in the penal settlements. 
With these objects in view they proceeded, on the 10th of February xrf 
the same year (1836), to circulate, amongst the ofiicers in charge of 
jails, a list of nineteen queries. Another list, containing six queries, 
was sent to the proper ofiicers at the various penal settlements. On 
the 12th of April following, a circular, containing thirteen queries, was 
sent to ofiicers, in charge of working gangs of convicts, throughout 
Bengal. After replies had been received to these queries, the com- 
mittee sent others requiring information respecting the buildings used 
as jails, the number of prisoners confined in them, and their cost. 

By the means thus adopted, the committee succeeded in obtaining a 
large amount of information, and forthwith advanced to the next part 
of their business, viz., to deliberate upon the best means of applying 
a remedy to existing evils, and of supplying such defects as had been 
proved to prevail. The result of their labours was a Report presented 
to Government, and printed by order of the council, dated the 8th of 
April, 1838. The Report and Appendices constitute together a large 
volume. We have glanced over the contents of these documents, and 
though we are far from competent at present to give any thing like an 
analysis of the information contained in them, we are anxious as early 
as possible to give our readers some idea of the nature of the facts 
brought out by them. 

We believe we are not wrong in saying, that the . labours of the 
committee referred, to, have, at the present time, gone for nothing. 
This was foreseen by Mr. Shore, who, when writing on the subject in 
July, 1835, wrote as follows 

** Government are now collecting paragraphs for the Court of Direc- 
tors. The Court have written to the Bengal Government, admitting 
many of the evils above alluded to, and calling on them immediately to 
take into consideration the practicability of introducing secondary 
punishment, and of effeeting a reform in the system of jail discipline. 
This has been forwarded tu the superior court, to the commissioners, 
and other local authorities, who are desired to submit their opinions^ 
Now, in the first place, this calling on the local authorities is an 
aurdity ; it will produce a mass of writing sufilcient to bind wp, into 
several folio volumes, contalhing some sensible obseirvations, and muje^ 
crude matter, none of which will be read., Resides, why cald upon 
pebple, few, perhaps, of whom have ever thought on the sulqect ; 

If Obverbrnent are ndally in earnest, there is the systa^i of the An^^b; 
and some English, jails, ready prepared, firom which to copy;^ 
much to ke doubted whether Go vbritment have the slightest intehiioW to 
introduce any improvement iu the jaik. The ebiS^^eiird of all 
paper work is to enable the Court of Directors, when attac)r,ed On the 
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subject, to exhibit their Order, and the mass of papers which it has 
produced, all well-filled with fine professions of the anxiety of all 
concerned, from the Court down to the local functionary in, India, to 
effect a reformation of the prisoners in the jails; while the proba- 
bility is, that nothing whatever, really calculated to effect the object, 
wilt be attempted.* 

We return to the report of the committee. Their first sentence is 
one of fatsd condemnation of the whole system. 

** The present system,” it says, ** appears to us to be essentially such 
as the Government is called upon by every consideration of justice 
and policy, thoroughly to reform. We shall accordingly suggest the 
outlines of an entirely new plan of Prison Discipline, from which, in 
our judgment, there seems reasonable ground for expecting, not only 
the remedy of all the evils of the present system which can be remedied 
by partial improvement, but also the remedy of many excessive evils, 
which we think are inseparable from the present system, however modi- 
fied ; and this, we believe, without the introduction of any counter- 
balancing evils of its own.” 

The report then proceeds to describe the present prison system ; then 
the transportation system ; and lastly, their own ** general plan for the 
reform of the discipline of jails on the continent of India.” Doubtful, 
however, whether their proposed remedies will find favour with the 
Government, they say : the fundamental change which we recommend 
may not be approved by your Lordship in Council, in principle, or it 
may be thought likely to involve an expense greater tlian the object war- 
rants.” Whether his Lordship did or did not object to the reforms pro- 
posed, in principle, or in detail, or in consequence of their expensive- 
ness, we cannot take upon ourselves to say ; but, this we may assert, 
that for one reason or another, this report like many others has been 
shelved, and though twenty millions have since the time it was 
made been spent in barbarous, unprovoked, and disgraceful wars, 
the system of prison discipline, which was declared in 1838 to be such 
as imperative^ required a thorough reform, remains, generally, just 
what it was. 

On the subject of the present state of the jails in India and the treat- 
ment of prisoners in them, we have selected from the report the follow- 
ing statements. The total number of civil and criminal jails within 
the Company’s territory in India, is 186. As far as the return goes, 
it shews that the cost of bufiding or buying these, has been ^^483,3 13. 
The average yearly expenditure for repairs or rent is set down at 
£2,.653« They a^ calc^ated to haVe room for 72,079 persons, and to 
hav%;^ii^A<ed att^ time when the repori was drawn up, 58,909, in 
or employed on the roads., The entire population 

* Notes en In^aa ti, pp* 877, 376^ ^ 
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of the territories being estimated at 91,455,442» makes the proportion, 
one prisoner to 1,551 of the free population, or in decimals, *00644. 
The extent of the country over which these jails are scattered, is stated 
to be 489, 91 8| square miles. 

In the year 1835-36, the average number of prisoners was 52,200, 
exclusive of those under the Supreme Courts, and in the penal settle- 
ments, at a cost of £217,531, or £4. 3s. 4d. per head. Half of this 
eum it appears was expended upon food, clothing, and medicine, and 
the rest upon removals, transportation, guards, and sundries. 

From the report, we learn that there are no houses qf correction in 
which young offenders can be worked, apart from greater malefactors. 
In Bengal, it is the practice to employ on the roads all prisoners who 
have been condemned to hard labour. The few laws that have been 
enacted, referring to classification, have been but little attended^to. 
In the Straits' settlements, which are under English law, the disregard 
of the wholesome practice of classification, is most startling and affect- 
ing. Refractory boys, disobedient servants, street-brawlers, breakers 
of excise laws, frc., are confined amongst hundreds of transported 
felons. Well may the document before us call this ** an abuse of 
justice." " The jail at Molaun, which is used only for the local pri- 
soners, is reported not even to afford means of separating the women 
from the men. This is another defect which we think ought to be 
remedied." " Males sentenced by the magistrates of Madras for petty 
offences, instead of being put to hard work in a jail, or house of correc- 
tion, are publicly employed on the roads, in irons." " The chief ma- 
gistrate of Calcutta states. that female prisoners are not properly secluded 
in the House of Correction under his charge. This is a defect which 
ought to be immediately remedied." Almost all prisoners are employed 
on the roads ; and very few, indeed, of those so employed are without 
fetters." " There have been numerous instances of the escape of 
prisoners on the roads, after murdering their guards ; and many prison- 
ers have been killed in attempting to escape, In October, 1835, thirty- 
five prisoners, working on the roads in the Dacca district, overpowered 
their guard and escaped; though they were again apprehended 
twenty-five days . afterwards. In the same month, sixteen pri- 
soners, working on the roads, under the magistrate of Fumeah, 
disqfrned their guard and ran away. They were pursued and retaken, 
alive or dead. One of them was cut down, two were killed, six were 
itrounded in the fray, and three more were drowned in an attempt to 
ordss, a river, with their irons on. In the next month, Of eeyeH 
prisoners who were on their way from Furreedjpore to AUi^ore 
jail, under a guard of 17, five escaped, after murdering OnO tkf mir 
gimrds, and throwing body i«to a liyer."—-*^ There are similar cases 
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of late occurtencoi in the Western Provinces, of which we have not the 
particulars.'* — ** In the year 1836-37, there were no less than eighty 
escapes from the road^gangs." At Madras, too, ** there have been 
several instances of the escape of prisoners, and of forcible attempts to 
escape, attended with loss of life. One terrible instance is well known 
to have occurred at Chittoor, when a vast number of prisoners were 
killed and wounded.” At Bombay, escapes have been as frequent, 
and many lives have been lost in attempts to escape.” 

The weight of the fetters, used in the different districts, varies very 
considerably. In Bengal, according to an order of 26th August, 1818, 
they ought not generally to exceed about 3 lbs. troy weight ; “ but 
we do not believe that much attention is paid to this order.”—** One 
certain rule of weight ought to be adopted all over India ; and we are not 
aware that any better rule can be adopted than that suggested by the 
Bengal Committee of convict labour; in the 11th section of the 49th 
paragraph of their second report, dated the 28th of January, 1837, as 
follows ; — * We recommend the following descriptions and weights of 
fetters ; viz., for three classes of prisoners, three sorts of fetters 


rmsONERS. FETTERS. 

Sort, Weight, 

Minimum. Medium. Maxlmuni. 

Small, infirm, or quiet Chain or linked . . 2 2^ 


Large, strong, and turbulent. . Ditto ditto .. 2} 3} 5 

Befractory, insubordinate, and \ ^ 

violent / 

** It is probable that the use of fetters cannot safely be dispensed 
with when prisoners are employed at out-door work ; but, when they 
are at work within the jail, fetters seem unnecessary in any well-con- 
structed prison, except for refractory prisoners. 

** The manner in which the labour of all criminal prisoners is now 
generally employed, is by making them work upon the public roads in 
fetters. 

** All over India, wherever female prisoners are employed at all, 
they labour within the jail. The only exception to this rule appears to 
be at Arrah ; where female and infirm prisoners go daily to some distant 
place to pound bricks. We are of opinion that females should univer- 
sally be employed within the jail, in a separate ward. In the great jails 
of the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, all the prisoners are 
entirely idle. In the provinces subject to the Bengal government, there 
is, properly speaking, no system of in-door labour, for male convicts, 
excepting for those imprisoned for life. In general, only those who are 
physically unfit for out-door labour, and the small number of hw caste 
men necessary for keeping the jails clean, are ever employed within 
doors. There was no tread-mill, nor other similar machine in any of 
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the jails under this Qovcmment. Under the Bengal Government, at 
least, and it is probably the same under the other Governments, the 
prisoners do not labour on Sundays ; that day being allowed them for 
the sake of rest and cleanliness. A circular order of the court of Niza- 
mut Adawlut, dated the 30th of April, 1817, directs that some part of 
that day shall be always allowed for these purposes. An intermission 
of labour is by the same order allowed on Hindoo and Mahommedan 
festivals ; but only as far as may be indispensably necessary to enable 
convicts to perform their religious ceremonies.” 

In 1836, in Bengal, about thirteen thousand of the prisoners were 
employed on the roads, under engineers, at a distance from their jails ; 
but, in 1837, the gangs on the lower trunk road, to the number of 
more than three thousand men were returned to jail ; so that no less 
than thirty-thousand criminals remained in the jails of Bengal ; the 
great majority of whom were sentenced to hard labour. 

Madras, with an area of 144,600 square miles, has'a population of 
14,523,178 souls ; of whom 9,888 are always confined in jail. Here the 
same general remarks apply, as to the mode of working the prisoners ; 
but the exceptions to the general system of labour on the roads, are much 
more numerous and important. There, ” the prisoners, who, under the 
first clause of the fifth section of the thirteenth regulation, of the year 
1832, are sentenced by the native heads of the district police to imprison- 
ment with hard labor, are employed about the district police offices, in 
keeping them clean, or in repairing or cleaning the roads in their vicin- 
ity ; but, their labor seems to be turned to no good account ; and is said 
to be so light, as to be an alleviation rather than an aggravation of their 
punishment.” — “The district officers have no legal power of ‘forcing 
the prisoners to work, or of punishing them for any breach of discipline. 
The only legal method of enforcing the sentence, is to send contuma- 
cious prisoners to be punished by the magistrate at the station. This 
IS NEVER DONE ; and, if, would^ indeed^ he useless ; as the limit of the 
term for which such prisoners can be confined, is ten days. Neither 
are there any complaints on the part of the local police’-oj/ieers of ik- 
ADILITT TO MAKE THESE PRISONERS* WORK *, nOT, On the part of the 
prisoners^ of oppression^ by the local police-officers. The inferenco 
seems to bo certain, that, no really hard labour is exacted from this 
class of prisoners. Accordingly, we find that there are very general 
complaints of the inefficiency of this punishment.” 

The fact is, the unpaid native officers of the Madras revenue police 
have authority to sentence people to hard labour during ten days ; 
they do so to a great extent ; but, then they have no legal method of 
enforcing their sentence ; except that of sending the contumacious to 
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the sole magistrate of the country, which may contain upWards of ten 
thousand square miles, over which the magistrate is always perambu- 
lating. **This is never done;*' ^*it would, indeed, be useless.*' 
Yet, the native authorities never complain "ofinaeility to make 
TH iSB prisoners WORK ; neither do their prisoners ever complain of 
oppression." 

Here for the present we shall conclude our quotations from the jail 
report before us. We have cited facts enough to show the stern ncces - 
sity of an immediate and complete change in the system. Who does 
not wish for the appearance of a Howard in India, to devote himself to 
the benevolent work of clTecting a reform in the British-Indian Jail 
system ? Unhappily for the cause of morality, humanity, and justice 
in India, the supreme ruler thinks such questions as police, jails, mad- 
houses, &c« &c., far beneath his notice. Ho marches fifteen hundred 
miles through a population of fifty millions of people, but his object is 
to find himself in the midst of on army, with which he may invade the 
country of some neighbouring ruler, and spread devastation and death 
around him, and then talk of having extended the realms of civilization 
and commerce. The interests of civilization and commerce would 
indeed be promoted, if the rulers of India would set about the work 
of purifying the institutions of our own vast territory. If they would 
labour to make British India as prosperous as such a country might 
be made under wise and liberal management, they might boast at the 
conclusion of their public services, that tliey had not lived in vain. 
But unfortunately for their own character, and the cause of mankind, 
they are intent rather on adding fresh states and fresh tribes of subjects 
to the British Crown, than on plans of quiet, peaceful, and unostenta- 
tious improvement. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed by the Indian papers' 
of the passing of a law on the 2nd of March last, reviving the system 
of corporal chastisement, although the preamble of the regulation which 
the new law is intended to modify, states that " corporal punishment 
hod NOT been found eilicacious for the prevention of, crime, either by 
reformation or example.** " We must frankly confess,*’ says the Friend 
ttf India, " that we have many doubts about the judiciousness of the new 
law, and are not a little apprehensive, that while it will certainly entail 
great individual misery, by making that which was intended to be— -so 
to speak-*^only a momentary punishment, a punishment for life, it may 
not produce those national advantages which alone can justify or even 
palliate it" 

" The only party unequivocally benefited by the new law, is Go- 
vemnieiA. It wiit ee spared the necessity of enlarging the 
JAILS. It will save on a moderate computation one lakh of rupees, 
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(£10«000) a year, in the diet the of prisoners who are now to be 
whipped and discharged," 

Still it may be possible that the harsh and degrading measure of cor- 
poral punishment may have more of mercy and less of evil in it than the 
hitherto prevailing system, if what was written by Mr. G. Malcolmson 
in 1837 be true, that ** more real misery has arisen in twelve months 
from imprisonment in the great jails of India, than has been inflicted by 
corporal punishment in an hundred years.** 


INDIA HOUSE. 

QUAKTERLY MEETING OF PROPRIETORS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was 
held at the India House on Wednesday, the 19th of June, 1844, John 
Shepherd, Esq., Chairman of the Court of Directors, presiding. There 
was a more than usual attendance, both of proprietors and strangers, 
occasioned probably by an expectation that there would be some dis- 
cussion of the late act of the Directors in the removal of Lord Ellen- 
borough from oflice. The Nawaub of Surat, and the Vakeel of the 
Rajah of Sattara were in Court. 

The clerk read the titles of various papers and returns presented to Parliament 
since the lost General Court, and which it was announced were ready for iiispoctioa 
in the Proprietors' room. They related to Indian accounts, superannuations, &o. 
r Mr. Twining presented the annual report of the Committee of By-laws, and 
referred, in terms of mingled eulogy and regret, to the d(;ath of one of the members. 
Sir James Shaw, late Chamberlain of the City of London. Mr. Henry S. Graham 
was elected to fill the vacant situation. 

The Chairman announced that the dividend warrants would be ready for delivery 
on the 6th of July. 

Mr. Poynder then rose to bring under the consideration of the Court the follow- 
ing notice of motion : — 

“ That the dispatch of Lord Auckland, of the 17th November, 1838, by which his 
lordship rejected the proposed plan of the Bengal governinont, and recommended 
the annual* payment oi £6,000 to the Temple of Juggernaut, to which rocommendu- 
tion the Directors assented by their dispatch of the 2nd June, 1840, be considered 
by the Court of Proprietors on motion for abrogating such money payment, upon 
the ground of no original pledge or engagement having ever been given for the 
same by, or on behalf of this company, os erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland 
in his dispatch.'’ 

The hon.proprietor,in alluding to the delay which had occurred in putting an end 
to this practice, said it was impossible not to feel, and feel strongly, that there was 
some influence working at a distance from this spot, otlierwise that delay could not 
have takoo place. As early as Christinas, 1842, he had given notice fur the March 
Court of 1843, for a motion on this subject, and a dispatch had immediately been 
sent out, and he had at each successive Court endeavoured to obtain inforxnation in 
reply, but was informed by the Court of Directors tliat they had notMng to say^ 
because they had hoard noihing. Notwithstanding the anxiety of parliament, the 
anxiety of the Court of Directors, and the anxiety of the Court of Proprietors, it 
had been found iin|x*88ible to effect any arrangement to put an end to this abomi- 
nation, and thousands of people were annually cruelly murdered at this prooessioii. 
This Court, the nation, and indeed, the w'orlu at large, wore, however, deeply in- 
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debtod to the firmness of the hon. Court of Directors for their strenuous exertions 
for its abolition. The feeling in the highest quarter was, that the practice ought to 
be done away with, and this honest expectation ought to be fulfilled and answered. 
In March last, in the House of Commons, the Premier, in reply to a qnestiou of « 
Sir R. H. Inglis, had deeply deplored lhat no answer to the dispatch sent out on 
this subject had arriyed ; and here they were in June, and still no answer. If it 
was true that the Chairman of the Court had sent out a fresh dispatch, ho was so 
much the more obliged to him ; but in the same degree in which he felt admiration 
at the conduct of the Court, he felt contempt for the man who would stand in the 
way of the abolition of this abomination. Upon the subject of the pledge of the 
monoy payment, ho would read a communication from a high authority, which he 
had received, but the name of the author he would not mention. The extracts 
from the letter were as follow : — 

“January 8, 1844. 

“ Knowing how deeply you arc interested, I take the liberty of forwarding the 

following extract from a letter which I have just received from , a member of 

the Sadder board of revenue in Calcutta : — 

“ < Wc have, I think, given the allowance of £6,000 sterling to Juggernaut, its 
quietus. We were required by the Directors to report upon the simple question 
of pledge or no pledge, abstracted from any extraneous consideration of religion. 

“ ‘ We have reported no pledge whatever, — says the under secretory to the 
government says that it is quite conclusive.’ 

“ 1 have no doubt that tliis report will settle the matter at once and for ever as 
sqon as it reaches England. The supposed pledge was the only difficulty in the 
way. I have the greatest conlidenco in the calm judgment of my friend, whose 
letter I have quoted.” 

In the course of his speech Mr. Poynder alluded to the recall of Lord EUenbo- 
rough, and emphatically commended the Directors for the course they had adopted. 
Tlio compliment was loudly and warmly responded to. 

The Chairman regri^ttcd that there had not been any reply received to the former 
communications sent out upon this subject. Another dispatch, as tlic honourable 
proprietor had remarked, had been forwarded to India upon the subject. The con- 
tents of private letters, however, could not bo received, but the Court of Directors 
hoped, that before another meeting took place, they would be in tho receipt of 
iulormation that would enable them to give to the Court of Proprietors a favourable 
answer upon this most important subject 

Mr, Lewis was then called upon to bring forward the following motion: 

“ To call the attention of the proprietors to the subject of appeals from the 
Courts of Sudder Adawlut in India to the Privy Council, with the view to the sub- 
stitution of a less expensive, and, as regards the law administered in the native 
courts, of a more efficient court of ultimate appeal.” 

The hon. proprietor said he had postponed at the last meeting his motion on the 
subject of appeals from India, because he was anxious to ascertain what alterations 
were to be made by a bill which was before parliament, referring to the constitution 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The report on that subject not 
having been presented up to that time, he must again postpone his motion. He 
must state, however, that if the constitution of the Privy Council was not changed, 
BO far as it referred to Indian appeals, he should take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing the subject under the notice of the proprietors. It appeared to nim 
monstrous that the points of Hindoo and Mnhomedan law should oe referred for 
final decision to a Court which was totally unacquainted with the law or the fhets, 
-**MotiQn withdrawn. 

The following notice of motion stood next on the minutes 

“ That there bo laid before the Court of Proprietors copies of all minutes of pro- 
ceedings of the Court, of Directors, together with all opinions that may have been 
re(K>fded by individual directors on the affairs of Scinde.” 

Ijr. Sullivan (who was called upon by the chairman) rose and said, that after the 
mtectttive had so nobly vindicated their authority, it was not his intention to press 
for tho production of the papers on tho present occasion, with regard to the amirs 
of Scinde (loud cries of “hear, hear”). He relied witli confidence on the good 
fbclinge of the Court of Din^ctors with respect to the Ameers, but if strict justice 
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was not done, he should reserve to himself the right to bring forward the subject 
on a future occasion. 

The Chairman.— Then you withdraw your motion for the present ? 

Mr. Sullivan. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — I believe the hon. proprietor has another notice of motion. 

Mr. Sullivan. — ^Yes. Please let the petition that has been presented to the hon. 
Court be read. 

The clerk read the petition, which has already appeared in the pages of this 
magazine. 

Mr. Sullivan then rose to support the application made on behalf of the peti- 
tioners. As the subject had been discussed at some length on a fo/mor occasion, 
ho did not intend to address the Court at any great Icjngth on the present occa- 
sion. Sir John Monroe had given it as hia opinion tlmt justied and sound policy^ 
alike required that the natives of India should be entrusted with a larger share of 
power than they at present possessed It was not necessary for him to prove that 
the natives were qualified to exercise the functions of civil administration, for it was 
well known that they had already exercised them in the most beneficial manner. 
The whole original civil jurisdiction of India was at that moment in the hands of 
the natives ; and all causes, whatever the amount at stake, or whoever might bo tho 
parties concerned, were in the first instance decided by them. Natives had been 
recently appointed deputy magistrates in Bengal, but that had been done by tho 
creation of now places. It was impossible, under the present system, to maintain 
the European establishment, and employ, at the some time, a sufficient number of 
natives. Either the situations of tho natives must be suppressed, or the salaries of 
the Europeans must be reduced. A further reduction of the salaries of Europeans 
was fraught with the most mischievous consequences. The finances exhibited in- 
creasing charges, and a stationary revenue. The hon. proprietor then went into a 
statement of the finanoos from 1838 down to tho latest returns. The increase of 
expense had not been attended with increased efficiency in tho civil administration. 
It was tho declared opinion of J^ord William Btnitinck that, notwithstanding tho 
immense expenditure which had taken place, every part of the Indian administra- 
tion was a failure, and, in this opinion, he believed Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mr. Ross, 
and many other eminent men, entirely concurred. Tlie remedy for this state of 
things was an increased employment of the native population. There were many 
reasons which should induce them to give their serious consideration to that sub- 
ject. They should recollect the impoverishment of many of the great families of 
India, and the largo drain, amounting now to about £3,000,000 annually, of Indian 
resources. Since the ascendancy of British rule in India that country had been 
drained of £100,000,000 of money — (it was remarked that £1,000,000,000 was 
nearer the mark) \ — and at tho present moment, at least £3,000,000 sterling w'ero 
extracted from the people of that country. The hon. proprietor entered into many 
statistical returns to prove the position he assumed, and again contended that 
sound policy required that more official power should be given to the natives of 
India, the more so, as the leviathan power of British rule would soon absorb all tho 
remaining native states. He concluded by moving tho following resolution : — 

“ That there be laid before this court tho copy of a letter addressed by tho 
honourable Court of Directors to the Supreme Government, of the 10th Dec., 1834, 
relative to the meaning of sec. 87, act 3 and 4 William IV. ; and copy of a letter 
addressed by tho Supremo Government to the Court of Directors, dated 4th May, 
1840, ifpon the same subject; and tlie extract of a letter from tho Supreme Govern- 
ment to the Court of Diructors, dated 28th Feb., 1835, stating the impossibility of 
maintaining the present establishment of the civil service, and, at the same time, of 
extending native agency.” 

Mr. Georg© Thompson said : It is with great pleasure I rise to second tho 
motion of my honourable friend. At this stage of tho proceedings I shall offer no 
remarks. The hon. mover has on this, as well as on a former occasion, most ably 
demonstrated the policy, justice, and necessity of adopting the course he has recom- 
mended. I had hoped lo have had in my possession, by the present time, some 
papers on the subject now before tho Court, intended to show the satisfactory 
results of native agency, as fur as it has at present been employed. In the absence 
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of thoso papers, I shall say no more than this, that I trust the letters moved for 
will bo granted, and when they arc before us I shall take the opportunity of going 
into the subject^ which is one, in my opinion, entitled to the must serious conside- 
ration of this body. , 

The Chairman said, the object of the bon. proprietor was a most laudable one. 
It was the desire of the Court of Directors to extend employment among the 
natives, as far as it could be done with propriety and prudence. About 18 mon^s 
ago this question was most fully discussed, and the Court of Directors were as 
anxious as the hon. proprietor and the Court generally, to promote the object in 
view, ^ncc tlie last discussion upon this subject, information hod been received 
from the Bengal government to the eifect that the employment of natives had been 
increased. The great diiliculty was Hut want of qualification for civil offices by the 
natives of India. It hud been said that the apx>ointmont to office of natives hod 
gone on at a snail’s pace ; but there had been many appointments of deputy magis- 
trates since the last debate, improvements had been made in the administration 
of justice. To appoint natives to civil offices, not duly qualified, would have tlie 
certain effect of retarding the administration of justice. The Court of Directors 
had endeavoured, as much as possible;, to extend e ducation in India ; they had 
established schools, and sent out schoolmastiTS for that purpose, in order that the 
natives might liavc the opportunity of qualifying themselves for the duties of office. 
The government of India have shown every desire that natives properly qualified 
for office; should apply. There were, in fact, many civil servants of British origin 
who, after 1 0 years’scrvice, did not receive so much as many qualified natives. The 
Chairman read some extracts from rc'cently -received dispatches in elucidation of 
this subject. The Court, ho remarked, had to lament that the salary of uncove- 
iiantcd deputy magistrates had been fixed upon three stalob of 400, 500, and 600 
rupees per mensem, and that it was in each instance- to begin with the lowest scale, 
and to be raised according to merit ; and they felt satisfied that jHiins had becu 
taken to ascertain the qualifications of candidates for the situation, but that as at 
present advised, out qf six appointments of uncovenanted deputy magistrates^ one wily 
had yet been conferred upon a native Hindoo. The act maue no exclusion of persons 
by reason of religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, tind that it would be very 
satisfactory to the Court if natives of good family and respectable character are 
found qualified for the duty, and if the oflicc pxovo an object of honourable ambi- 
tion to them. The Chairman stated it to be ** the desire of himself and his col- 
leagues, that the strong claims of the natives of India to be admitted to such 
employments uiuler government os they are competent to fill with propriety should 
never be forgotten or disregarded ; that no class or description of Iiiaia-born sub- 
jects should 130 excluded from the service of the statu under which they serve, but 
that in the selection of uncovenanted servants in any department ih which their 
servifKJS may be required, a preference may be given to natives in all cases where 
the preference sliall not be attended with such di'gr(;e of inconvenience to the 
public service as may justly warrant a departure from that which they desire may 
be regardoii as a general rule.” As to the papers asked for, he (the chairman), 
regretted tliat he had not had notice, so that ho might have ascertained if they 
were upon rtscord. Perhaps tin? question would be h;ft in the hands of the Court of 
Directors. It was the strong and ardent wish of the Court of Directors that the 
natives should qualify themselves for office. There was as strong a desire on the 
part of the gentlemen on that (the Court of Directors’) side of the bar, as among 
the Court of l^oxirictors, to extend employment among the natives of India. But, 
as had already be«‘n stated, there was not much disposition shown among the 
natives to (piaiify themselves for office. The Court of Directors concurred most 
fully with the opinions of the mover, 

Mr. Clarke said there was not the least difference of opinion on cither side of 
the bar os to tlic policy of admitting the natives of India into a full participation of 
civil office, but the great question was, as to the standard required for office. If 
placed too high, the desire of the Court of Proprietors might be defeated. There 
was, however, on apparent (k'gree of sincerity shown on the part of the Court of 
DlrecUirs to carry out the princqile now euiitcnded fur, and he thought that course 
on tile part of the Directors would be fairly and honestly persevered in. 

The Chuiriiiau assured the hun. projirietor and the Court that the examinations 
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of natives for office were made by the committee of collop^cs, and in the same way 
as that pursued for cadets. The government of India had nothing to do with the 
examination. 

Mr, George Thompson bogged permission to make one remark. The hon. Chair- 
man had, if he (Mr. Thompson) had not misunderstood him, stated, that the chief 
reason why so few appointments of natives hail been made, was their want of qua- 
lification »r civil offices, and that on that account only one native Hindoo nad 
been appointed to the situation of deputy magistrate. lie (Mr, Thompson) wished 
to know, whether the Chairman had any authority to state that the solitary ap- 
pointment which had been referred to, had been made after an examination of can- 
didates, or whether the office had been bestowed on the principle of arbitrary 
selection, without any reference to the fitness of others. 

The Chairman observed that in the case alluded to, he coul4 not take upon 
himself to say that the appointment had actually been the result of an exami- 
nation of a number of candidates, issuing in the discovery that only one amongst 
them was duly qualified ; but he inferred as much, from the practice which he had 
already explained. 

Colonel Sykes, a Director, contended that the judicial business of India worked 
well, and with credit to the parties concerned. In Bengal, in ten years, there hod 
been G9,839 cases adjudicated upon by Europeans, and 1,181,415 cases by natives. 
In 1831 there were 104,000 cases standing out, but they had been yearly on the 
docrcaso. 

The Chairman, in reply to a remark as to the finances of India, said that beforo 
thcAffghanistan war there was a surplus; that the apppointments of natives to offices 
occasioned an additional expense, but, that as peace was restored, hopes were en- 
tertained that there would again soon be on excess of income over expenditure. 

The motion was ordered to stand over. 

Mr. Marriott hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not separate before ex- 
pressing their opinion in support of the course of policy pursued by llie Court of 
Directors in exercising their undoubted prerogaiivo of recalling the Governor- 
General, notwithstanding the opinion of a high authority upon the subject. 

A pause here ensued, as though the Court was not disposed to entertain the 
subject at present, 

Mr. Sullivan rose, and said, that the Indian papers announced the fact, that the 
Government of India had greatly increased the price of salt to the natives. If such 
had boon the case, it was a great grievance, and ho hoped the Chairman would 
state explicitly, whether it was the intention of the Court of Directors to sanction 
such a measure. 

The Chairman said, that information had been received confirming the truth of 
what the hon. proprietor had heard ; but ho had reason to believe that the measuro 
would not receive the sanction of his colleagues. (Cheers.) 

Mr. George Thompson. I am desirous of directing the attention of the Court to 
the fact stated in the papers recently arrived from India, that there has been a 
very fearful degree of mortality on board certain vessels whieli have been em- 
ployed to convey to India the Coolies whose time of service has lixpired at Mauri- 
tius. If the statements which I have seen arc correct, and they profess to bo made 
on unquestionable authority, then there have been great and cruel violations of the 
regulations required in the conveyance of passengers. The Government of India 
having no power to check the evils I now allude to, I trust, most earnestly, that 
the Court of Directors will make such representation to the Colonial Secretary, as 
will lead to the enforcing of regulations at Mauritius, similar to those now in opera- 
tion at Calcutta. The natives of India, now returning from Mauritius, have an un- 
doubted claim upon the protection of the Court The Court sanctioned their removal 
in the first instance, and ought not now to suffer them to be exposed to the risk of 
perishing through the neglect of the Mauritius authorities. 

The Chairi^ipin replied, that the conveyance of passengers was regulated by the 
Colonial Passengers Act It was the first time he had hoard a complaint upon the 
subject 

Mr. Marriott again rose, and said the Court of Proprietors ought not to separate 
without expressing its opinion upon the subject to which hi' had before referred — 
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the nndoubtod right of the Court of Directors to exercise their power of recalling 
a governor-general (“hear” from a few of the proprietors only). 

Mr. Clarke said the difficulty ho, as well as the Court, was placed in, was that 
they had not the facts before them. But under the extraordinary circumstances of 
the case, he thought they might go so far as expressing an opinion upon the subject 
of the course of policy pursued by the Court of Directors. It was with pain that 
he (Mr. Clarke) spoke of any act opposed to so great a man as the Duke of Wel- 
lington. But the proprietors had such confidence in the Court of Directors that he 
was satisfied that mey would not take the step they had done without due consider- 
ation. That ^cat man had said, the Court of Directors had been guilty of the 
highest act or indiscretion, repeated three times over. This must tend to impair 
the influence of the party appointed to the Governorship of India. Such a declar- 
ation, coming from such high authorit3r, might bo productive of the ^i^atest in- 
jury. He (Mr. Clarke) could not but think, £ough he said so with pain, that the 
gallant officer in the declaration he had made, had himself been guilty of the highest 
act of indiscretion. 

The subject was then dropped. 

Mr. G. Thompson gave notice as follows : 

**That he will, at the Quarterly General Court, call the attention of the proprietors 
to the treatment of his Majesty the King of Delhi by the government of Indio. 

Also— * 

“ That he will, at the next Quarterly General Court, call the attention of the 
proprietors to the state of the police in the presidencies of Bengal and Agra, and 
to uic state of the gaols in all the presidencies of India.” 

The Court then adjourned. 

[The above, we are bound to state, is a very meagre report of the 
proceedings on the 19th ult. And yet, it is the best we have been able 
to find in the daily papers. Our remark applies more particularly 
to the admirable speech of Mr. Sullivan, which was in the highest de- 
gree creditable to his talents, his independence, and his noble attach- 
ment to the rights of the Native population of India. We shall rejoice 
to see a correct and full report of Mr. Sullivan’s address, and to lay it 
before our readers. We think the tone of the Court of Directors, as 
evinced at the late meeting, an improvement upon past times, and we 
trust that the wise and vigilant measures of the few proprietors who 
deem it their incumbent duty to ask questions, and originate motions, 
will tend to still better effects upon tlie executive body.] — Ed* B*F, I, 
Magazine^ 
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Madras, Mysore, and the South of India; or a Personal Narrative of a Mis- 
sion to those Countries, from 1820 to 1828 . By Elijah lloole. 

liongman & Co., Paternoster Row. 

When we take up a book on the subject of Christian Missions, we feel 
that for the time we are associated with the sublimest object that can engage 
the consideration of man in this state of being. In comparison with the great 
end at which the missionary aims, how low, how subordinate, how insignifi- 
cant are all other enterprizes ? What are the subjects deliberated upon by 
councils, and cabinets, and congresses of 8tate.«i, compared with those which 
occupy the minds and call forth the energies of the friends ofOhristian Mis- 
sions ? In the one case, we see men called together and occupied in the par- 
tition of conqtiercd territory ; or, in deciding upon a boundary line ; or, in 
settling the balance of power; in the other, we see persons whose object is, 
the conquest of the hearts of msn^ that they may thereby add to the subjects, 
and the revenue, and the glory of the Prince of Peace ; whose right it is to 
have the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession ; and who shall reign till be has put all enemies under his feet. 
The missionary and his supporters are seeking to make ** the kingdoms of this 
world the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.'’ They are seeking the 
illumination of every human spirit with the light of life and immortality. 
They are seeking the abolition of every superstition that has been invented 
to delude, ensnare, enslave, and destroy the souls of men. They would stop 
the car of Juggeruauth ; they would quench the funeral pyre ; they would 
end the beastly rites of Obeah ; they would extinguish the false misguiding 
rays of the pale c<escent, and substitute the crimson glories of the cross; 
they would depose the man of sin, who sitteth in the place of God, and exalt 
Christ as the true and living head of the Holy Catholic Church. Jn a word, 
they would hasten the time when there shall be but one fold and one shep- 
herd — tliat fold the spiritual church, composed of all true believers, and that 
shepherd the Lord Jesus Christ. This is, indeed, a sublime object ! It is 
worthy the faith, and hope, and labours, and sacrifices of the Christian. He, 
who, in the right spirit enters into this object, cannot fail to have his mind 
expanded, exalted, and inflamed by it. Whence come missionary zeal, apd 
missionary ardour, and missionary liberality, and missionary toils and perse- 
verance and deaths ? They proceed from the enlightened and divinely assisted 
contemplation of this grand object. The sincere convert, measuring the value 
of his own redemption, pants for the rescue of others from the dreadful dangers 
from which ho has I)een happily delivered, and when he casts his eyes over 
the face of the earth, and rcmembeis the divine command, ‘‘Go ye into all 
the worM, and preach the Gospel to every creature,” he is urged, equally by 
his biiriiiiig gratiiude, his lively sympathy, and liis Christian duty, to do all 
in his power to “ turn men from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God.” 

The work before us is a most interesting record of the travels and labours 
of a devoted missionary, in connection with that eminently useful body, the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. It is written in a free, simple, and chaste 
style. It is just such a book as will please a reader, who desires to under- 
stand the circumstances and every day occupations of a missionary in India. 
Mr. Hoole seems to have been desirous that his friends at home should know 
exactly what Jjiie was doing, and what he had done. He has carefully eschewed 
even the appearance of exaggeration, and has been satisfied with telling his 
story, and leaving it to speak for itself. He has acted wisely and well. In 
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addition, however, to ins personal narrative, there are many Interesting^ papers 
upon subjects of much importance to, and close connexion with missionary 
labours in India, and wc would earnestly advise all who desire to know what 
has been done, and what remains to be done in the southern portion of that 
great cmidre, to read with attention the work of Mr. Hoole. They will there 
find inform itlon respecting the past labours of Christian Missionaries, a clear 
statement of the principal impediments in the way of tlie progress of Chris- 
lianiry, and at the same time an encouraging account of the existing facilities 
for the propagation of the Gospel. 

We have read this book with attention, with pleasure, and we hope with 
profit ; and therefore deem it our duty to record our commendation and our 
thanks, ami to say that in onr opinion Mr. ljoole*s book is a valuable contii- 
biition to the number of those works which belong to the history, labours, and 
triumphs of Christian Missionaries. 

Tabrahy for the Times. — Our Indian Empire. By Charles MacFablane, 

Parts 1. and IL 

Charb^s Knight and Co., Lndgate Street. 

Mr. Knight is, undoubtedly, entitled to an eminent place among the bene- 
factors of the present age. lie has done as much as any living man to benefit 
the people of this country, and his labours have been crowned with a large 
measure of success. We ha^e now before us the first volume of a new work 
upon an old subject— the history of the British empire in India. We have 
read it ; and though before familiar with the writings of Mill, Thornton, 
Elphinstone, Malcolm, and others, who have gone over the same ground, we 
have felt no weariness in perusing the pages of Mr. MacFarlane. Though 
confessedly, and indeed, necessarily, a compilation, it is one which has been 
made with much care and considerable skill. Its chief recommendations are 
its clearness and its impartiality. The writer has done his work honestly as 
well as ably. He has tliomughly mastered the contents of the various au- 
thors he has railed to his assistance, and has placed the result of his investi- 
gations before his readers, with great simplicity and truth. The larger por- 
tion of the second part is occu])icd by a narrative of the transactions in Eng- 
land, subsequent to the resignation of Warren Hastings. We have no where 
met wi.h a more interesting account of the imprisonment and trial of that 
distinguished man. Jn connection with these proceedings, Mr. MacFarlane 
hasbesto.\ed considerable pains upon a vindication of Sir Elijah Impey — 
charged with having been the degraded instrument of Hastings, in the mur- 
der of the Brahmin, Nuncomar. We thank him for ibis, and we are free to 
confe&s, that he has dune much to remove from o'lr mind the impressions 
which previous reading had left uron it. Ne commend this part of the work 
to the serious jjcrusal of every student of Indian history, who woul(l^form 
correct opinions respecting men whose characters and acts have been the 
themes of more eloquence than was ever before, or lias sinct*, been exerted in 
reference to the conduct of any British functionaries. We extract the account 
our author has given us of the last years of the life of Warren Hastings ; a 
man of almost superhuman talent, hut of depraved political morality. Mr. 
MacFarlane has evidently been anxious to speak of him with truth and can- 
dour, that the reader may form a just estimate both of his virtues and his 
vices. I'he volume already published, contains a good portrait of Lord Clive, 
and also a large number of wood -cuts The reader should know, however, that 
the British Indian sepoy is a difibreiit looking being, in respect to costume, 
: ffom what he is represented at page 178. Instead of a turbanned head 
Ittid bare legs, he is now attired In military trowsers and boots, and carries 
on his head a cap similar in form that worn by the infantry soldiers of this 

comity. Wo irusit Mr. Knight’s “ Library for the Times,** will have a circu- 
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lation corresponding to its value, and commensurate virith the means of the 
people to buy. Its price is so low, that it is, in fact, placed within the reach 
of all. 

We have left to others the task of representing this extraordinary and indispu- 
tably great man as a perfect being without spot or blemish ; and have endeavoured 
to snow the evil as well as the good that was in him, charitably intimating that 
the far greater part of the evil arose out of his Indian education, the loose, and at 
times, infamous policy of his employers, the treinoiiduus difficulties of his situation, 
and the vehement passion which we fancy every Englishman roust have felt in 
contending, in a season of disgrace and disaster, with the French, for the real do- 
minion of Hindustan. Burke he seems to have forgiven in part; hut ho never 
forgave Dundas or Pitt, from whom ho had at first expected not enmity, but favour 
and support; and he was ready to indulge his animosity against -Pitt even at the 
(‘xpensc of political principle, and at the risk of seriously injuring his country. 
He, however, had little opportunity of gratifying this dangerous revenge, for he 
had no wealth to make him coiibiderahle as un owner of seats and a controller of 
votes in Parliament, and no ability as a public speaker. He w'us too old to ae(|uiro 
the latter habit, being consiilerahly post sixty before ho was acijiiitled, and siit at 
some ease in his circuiiistanees. lie continued, indeed, to exercise some tritling 
influence and patronage in the East India House, where he was often anxiously 
consulted ; hut he never got info the ll<»use of Commons. Tiic last twenty-four 
years of his life — for so long did he survive his acquittal — were spent chiefly at 
I)aylesford, of which he made a beautiful place. Though excluded from power and 
dignity, though deprived of the coronet and the red riband with which his hopes 
had flattered him when he quitted India, he had, most happily, taster, habits, and 
pursuits w'hich made retirement not only an eiidurahle, but a joyous thing. Ho 
delighted in equestrian exercise, and in riding througli a pleasant country on beaU' 
tifu) high-bred Arab hof'ses: he was a farmer, a landscape gardener, a rearer of 
cattle, and an enthusiastic horticulturist and lover of flowers. He was, moreover, a 
busy writer both in prose and verso, addicting bims(df, as he grew older, more 
exclusively to rhyming; but notwithstanding the plaudits of his biograjdier, it may 
he doubted whether Hastings’s poetry ever ranged above that pleasant gentlemanly 
order called ** occasional verses,” or in which he himself evidently 

intended it to rank. 

He bred horses, reared sheep, fatted bullocks, and made various experiments in 
the introduction of new plants and animals. He tried to naturalise in England that 
delicious fruit of Bengal, the leerher; he imported seeds and slips of a very fine kind 
of apple-tree which grew in the governor’s villa of A llipore, near Calcutta; he 
attempted to naturalise the goat of the table-land of Thibet, whose down supplies 
the materials for the finest shawls of Cashmere, as also the breed of cattle of 
Bootan, whose peculiar tails are considered a great beauty, and arc in high esteem 
in the East as the bust fans for driving aw'ay the mosquitos. At the same time 
he suggested to his friends in India various improved methods for growing grasses, 
feeding elephants, &c. &c. His letters at this time are chitifly the letters of a gen- 
tleman farmer, abounding in little traits of charnc'er wliicli make one love the 
man. Notwithstanding his advancing years and his pleasant occupations, he had, 
however, occasional vi^tations of ambition. On the death of I’itt, and the break- 
ing up of the Tory cabinet in 1806 , he put himself forward as a ^ 'hig, and wrote 
to Colonel MacMabon, the private secretary of the Prince of Wales, to request an 
audience of the prince, who had, on various occasions, treated him with much 
kindness. The audience was immediately granted, and Hastings was received at 
Carlton House with every mark of respect To the prince’s question, “ What 
were the specific objects he looked to ?** he replied, not without some symptoms of 
senility, that his first object had once been public employment, eiiher in the Board 
of Control or tlie Government of India ; hut now he hod relinquished all such 
thoughts, which, perhaps, be ought never to have entertained ; tnat bis next view 
was to obtain some reparation from the House of Commons tor the injuries which 
he had sustained from their impeachment, particularly os, though acquitUHl, he yet 
Stood branded on their records as a traitor to his country, and fa|se to hia trust ; 
that the third point on which he had wished to speak, regarded the expectations which 
hia iH^al highness had himself excited in the breast of that persop whose wishee 
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he had over preferred to his own. [Tliis, of course, alluded to his Gennnii Iwm 
wife, his ** elegant Marian,” who wtis very desirous of becoming an English ]H!er' 
088.1 “ Though the best, the most amiable of women,” said Hastings (who informs 

ns that the prince responded “ she is so,*') ** she is still a woman, and would prefer 
her participation in a title to any benefit that could be bestowed upon me.” His 
royal highness thought that there would be no harm in his trying for the peerage ; 
said he must employ Lord Grenville and Lord Moira to bring it about, and bade 
him go immediately to Moira, and tell his lordship that he (the prince) desired it. 
The coronet, however, was found not to be attainable ; and ho was fain, as he ox- 

? rested it, to be content to go down to the grave with the plain name of Warken 
IabTINGS.” It api>ears he never again attempted to obtain either title or office, 
and that this disappointment did not long disturb his happy disposition ; and 
though he never ootained any reparation from the House of (Commons, he lived to 
SCO mmsclf received in that assembly with extraordinary marks of reverence 
and respect In 1813, when the East India Company's charter was to be re- 
newed, much discussion took place in Parliament, and it was determined to 
examine at the bar, among other witnesses, this remarkable old man. The 
Commons received him with acclamations, ordered a chair to be set for 
him, and, when he retired, rose and uncovered, all hut one or two, who 
had been managers at the trial, and a very few of their friends, who 
believed with them, that the impeachment had not been unnecessary, and that 
Hastings’s character had not been purified by the ordeal. “ This examination of 
Hostings,” says one present, who had himself recently returned from India,” was 
a very striking exhibition. The appearance of a man of fine countenance, and in 
possession of spirit and strength, as well as understanding, at the distance of thirty 
3 'ears after ho had retired from the Supreme Government, respectfully listened to 
as a witness at tho same bar where he had been arraigned as a culprit, created a 
stiHjng interest. In the House of Lords, wluire he was examined shortly after, ho 
was received with equal respect. He was now cighty-one years old, “ too late a 
week,” one might have thought, for academical honours ; yet the University of 
Gxford chose this season for conferring on him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws ; and when the octogenarian went into tho Sheldonian Theatre, the junior 
mcmliors of the Uulversity rose to a man, and greeted him with tumultuous cheer- 
ing. The oration in Latin was delivered by Dr. Phillimoro ; and Mr. Elijah Bar- 
well impey, one of tho sons of his friend and fellow sufferer. Sir Elijah Impo 3 % 
wrote a poem in English on the occasion, describing in spirited verse, the gre^at 
man’s career, and coupling him with Nelson, who had fallen at Trafalgar, 
and with Wellington who had triumphed over the French in the Peninsula, as a 
great benefactor of his country. In 1814, Hastings unexpectedly received an offi- 
cial intimation that the Prince Regent had added his name to the list of Privy 
Councillors; and that his presence was desired at the next meeting of the, Council, in 
order to his being sworn in. He hastonedfrom Daylcsford to accept the honour; and 
was admitted to a long audience by the regent. In the summer of the same year, 
when the allied sovereigns came over to England and visited Oxford, Hastings was 
especially invited by the University to meet them there ; and his entrance into the 
Eheldonian Theatre, was again hailed with the noisiest acclamations of the under- 
graduates. 

He followed the sovereigns to London, and was present as a guest at the magni- 
ficent entertainment which the city gave to them in Guildhall, on the 18th Juno. 
On this occasion the Prince Regent himself presented him to the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia, as one of the greatest men of this country ; and 
declared publicly that higher honours than a seat in the Privy Council were in 
store for him; that he should yet be honoured as he deserved. But nothing came 
of these fine promises; and in the midst of all these flattering distinctions he was 
again allowed to bo distressed by pecuniary cares; for his resources, after his law 
expenses and his other debts had been discharged, were not very considerable, and 
his farming, planting, and experimentalizing, the hospitality he constantly kept 
up at Daylesibrd, and his sundry other tastes and habits, were rather costly. Ho 
had been compelled by fresh debts to apply to the Court of Directors once or twice 
for aasistance, which had not been refused ; and now', in the eighty-second 
of his age, he appeared again before the Directors as a suitor, for ho had 
wtlivcd tho period for which his annuity had been fixed, and there was nothing 
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except that provision bctwutMi liiiu and paaperisin. AfuT some delay the Court 
of Directors aj^reed tu continue the annuity for the term of his natural life. Hast- 
ings, of himself, or throuj^h his friends, had ventured to ask that the annuity should 
be raised to £5,000 and that the name of Mrs. Ilastitijpi should be included in the 
frraiit ; but the Court declined acceding to either of these propositions, and at this 
llastings was much hurt, for though he had no children to pn)vide for, ho was 
anxious for his much loved wife, who was likely to survive him a good number of 
years. It appears, however, that the clastic-minded old man did not long permit 
these things to depress him. In 1816, when in the eighty-fo'irth year of his age, 
he rebuilt the parish church of Daylesford, which stood upon his own land, urging 
on the work with (diaructoristie <>agemcss, and pleasantly boas ing, wdieii it was 
finished, that he had done it all just in four months. At last, on the 22d of August, 
1818, he died, and was interred behind the chancel of that church, among the bones 
and dust of his ancestors. Ills clear intellect w'as nntdoudcil to the last, bis illness 
was very short, and ho mot his death with the utmost composure. Among his 
numerous merits, and the great deeds that will preserve his name in the history of 
his country, must be mentioned the noble encouragement he gave while in power 
to liberal studies and curious researches. He patronised most liberally, travels in 
the various countries of the East, experiments, institutions for promoting educa- 
tion, publications, and all useful or elegant projects. As w(‘ll b)' his example, as 
by his munificence, he gave an impulse to learning in the imloleiit atmosphere of 
Bengal. He acquired also a deep knowledge of Persian and Arabic literature ; 
and though he did not learn that mysterious and jtalou.sly guarded language him- 
self, ho was the first that succeeded in gaining the confidence f»f the pundits, or 
hereditary priests of India, whereby he obtained for otluT English scholars and 
students the key of San.scrit, and to the secrets of the anci(*nt Braliminical theology 
and jurisprudence. It was under his prolection that th(‘ Asiatic Soedety com- 
menced its career; and it was during his administration that Englishmen really 
began to acquire that knowledge of India, and the character, habits, and institu- 
tions of the people, without which our anomalous empire could not have been 
maintained for any length of time. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Glasgow Emancipation Society, to Promote 
the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade ; to Promote the Rights of the 
Aborigines of the British Colonies ; and to Improve the Condition of our Fellow- 
Subjects, the Natives of British India. Glasgow, 1844. 

This is the Annual Report of a zealous, high- principled, and useful Society, 
that for many years has devoted its attention to a variety of important sub- 
jects connected with tho liberty and happiness of the coloured races. The 
condition and treatment of the negro apprentices in the West Tndics--tbe 
system of Coolie Emigration— the Slavery of the United Stales — the Foreign 
Slave-Trade — the rights of the Aboriginal Tribes scattered over onr distant 
settlements abroad, and the welfare of the millions of India, have all, in suc- 
cession, been the objects of the benevolent solicitude, and zealous efforts of 
this Society, and in the Report before us, we have abundant evidence, that 
the Society has not grown weary in well-doing 
The Report of the Committee congratulates the Society upon the mea- 
sures of the Supreme Government of India, for the extinction of slavery 
throughout its dominion The Committee, however, are wrong in saying, 
that ** ten millions (of slaves) were quietly set free in April;'’ 1843, by the 
regulation just before issued. They would have acted more wisely in calling 
upon the Government at home, to say what measures had been adopted to 
give effect to the Act of the Legislative Council of Calcutta. I’o the best of 
our knowledge and belief, no practical results have followed from the Act. 
We are not aware, that a single slave lias been made dc facto free, by the 
passing of that Act. We trust, therefore, that flic Glasgow Society will, at 
its next meeting, be prepared to show, that some steps have been taken to 
quicken the Indian authorities in the discharge of the most important parMf 
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tlwlr duty, which undoubtedly is, to see that their own act is not a dead 
letter, but a living and active law, lor the actual benefit of the millions who, 
in one form or another, are held in bondage throughout their territories. ^ ^ 

We find, in the proceedings of the public meeting, a distressing, we might 
say horrifying, description of American Slavery, by a Citizen of the United 
States. His account of the connection of the American Churches with 
Slavery, cannot be read without a blush for men who call theiuselves Chris- 
tian ministers, and yet traffic in the persons of men, and even in the persons 
of their fellow-worshippers and church members. The frauds of the Coolie 
system are very properly denounced. Mr. George Thompson had given the 
Society some inforinatiun on the subject, which we And condensed in the 
Report, as follows : — 

The planters of Mauritius want labourers. Every man they at present obtain, 
puts them to the charge of about 100 rupees, or £ 10 sterling. Of this, ilie Govern- 
inont pays from the Island Treasury, 70 rupees, as a bounty upon immigration, 
leaving a direct expense to the planter of about 30 rupees, llow is this hundred 
rupees spent? As fellows : — The sugar jdanter says to his agent in Mauritius, 
You must obtain for me some Coolies. The agent straightway writes to the firm 
with whom he does business in Calcutta, and instructs thorn to ship a certain num- 
ber. The agency house then employs what are called duifadars, or recruiting 
officers, or crimps. These, again, send men into diflFercnt parts of the country, to 
seduce parties from their homes, and bring them down to Calcutta. When there, 
they are kept in miserable holes, until the time for shipping them comes. They 
are then taken to an office at the river side — questioned by a Government 
Coolie agent — a certificate is made out, stating their name, caste, country, age, 
height, and any peculiarity about them. A doctor then secs each man, and ccrtili(*s 
that he is sound. They are then put on board ship, and a custom-house officer re- 
mains until the pilot takes charge of the vessel. This pilot is responsible, until the 
ship is clear of the river. These latter precautions are to prevent smuggling 
a larger number than the Act allows. On arriving at Mauritius, a protector, 
80 called, goes on board ship, and receives the certificates — examines the vessel — 
counts the Coolies— -inquires after the treatment they have received as to food, water, 
means of cooking, &c,, — then lands them, and gives the captain the order to rectuve 
the bounty. The Mauritius agents then claim tliosc which have been sent to them 
respectively—hand them over to diffisrent planters, then carry them before a magis- 
trate, whe binds the Coolies to thei^masters for one year. Away they go then to 
the plantation.— Now for the items of expense. The Ctimp manages to get about 
15 rupees for each man, from the Calcutta agent. Out of this ho may give the 
poor Coolie two rupees, or one — which is all the money gets, until he earns it at 
Mauritius ! Then say 15 rupees to the duf^ar, clear bounty for each man. The 
former 15 is charged as expenses for finding the man, bringing him from the vil- 
lage, keeping him at Calcutta, &c. The duffadar, therefore, in all gets — say 30 
rupees. Set down the passage money at, on an average, 40 rupees ; and add five 
for the food of the Coolie dunng a six or eight weeks’ passage, though they manage 
to feed them for less than four. You have then, 75 out of die 100 — the remaining 
25 are divided between the agent at Mauritius, and at Calcutta. Out of this 100 
rupees, as already stated, the Governmeot pay 70 as a bounty, taken at present 
from the Reserved Fund of the Island. 

Such was the state of things during 1843, while Mr. Thompson was in 
India. We have noticed in a preceding number the recent regulations in- 
tended to check the evils above referred to, and we hope the friends of the 
Natives of India in Glasgow, will exercise a vigilant watchfulness over the 
future operations of the system. 

lb the appendix to the report are numerous interesting documents, in- 
cluding a series of letters, addressed to the Secretaries, by Mr. Thompson, 
dunn^ h{s visit to India. We insert one, describing that gentleman’s pre- 
sentaUfon to 'the Emperor of Delhi, and with that shall conclude our notice 
of tMliVery interesting pamphlet, which contains nearly a hundred pages of 
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matter, wliicli cannot be read without instmction, and an increase of our sym- 
pathy with the victims of oppression and misrule throughout the world. 

Begum's Palace, Delhi, Aitg, 12, 1843. 

^ This morning, eight o’clock, was fixed for my reception at the palace. Soon after 
six my escort arrived, and consisted of mounted men, a great number of others ou 
foot,^ carrying swords — several elephants, and an open carria^ for me and my im- 
mediate attendants. A little before the hour I started, and soon reached the fort 
within which the palace is situated. Soldiers were drawn up within the barbican. 

I must, at some future time, endeavour to describe to you the splendid architecture 
of this residence of the king, which, if supported in a proper maimer, would be one 
of the most magnificent royal residences in the world. After passing under what 
Bishop Heber describes as the noblest gateway and vestibule he ever saw, consist- 
ing not merely of a splendid Gothic arch in the centre of the great gate- tower, — 
but after that of a long -vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic cathedral, with a small 
open octagonal court in the centre, all of granite, and all finely-carved, with in- 
scriptions from the Koran, and with flowers, — I passed through a spacious court- 
yard, and under another gateway — then across another wide court, to the hall of 
AUDIENCE, an open building, surrounded by screens — one of these j/vas removed, 
and 1 was met by the vizier, or minister, who taking by me by the hand, led me to 
the commencement of a carpet leading up to the spot on which the king was seated, 
surrounded by his sons and nobles. Here I had to pause, and make my salaam. 

I then advanced and presented a nuzzer, or a gift of two mohurs (£3 4s.) to the 
king. I was then stationed by the side of the king, who handed to a herald a paper 
in Persian, containing the titles he had conferred upon mo. I was then led by 
thc^ vizier to the place where I made my first salaam, and there my titles were pro- 
claimed.* I then made another salaam — then advanced and presented a second 
nuzzer. After some time, I was led out to be rpbed in the dress of honour pre- 
pared fur me. This dress is called a khilut.” In my case it consisted of eleven 
pieces. I was then brought back to the original spot, to make my salaam — then 
advanced and gave a third nuzzer to the kin^ The king then placed jewels round 
my neck, and fixed others upon my head. Then I retreated again, and salaamed, 
aud then came forward, and presented another nuzzer. Honorary dresses and 
jewels were* then presented to four of my servants. Then a present of an elephant, 
a horse, and shawls to me — then more salaams, and another nuzzer — then finally, I had 
to make another salaam, and present another nuzzer in token of gratitude for all these 
favours. During these ceremonies, the herald and crowd kept shouting and echo- 
ing the titles of the king — “ Lu, the ornament of the world.” — “ Lo, the asylum of 
the nations.” — “ King of kings 1” — “ The Emferor Bahadoor Shah I The just^ the 
fortiiiiato, the victorious !” — and my titles also, — “ Thu wi.se, the high in rank, the 
mediator between both parties, the well-wisher, the chief favourite of the light 
of th(* universe, the great Bahadoor George Thompson !” My servants, too, 
had all to present nuzzers of inferior value, and my pundit, who is a 
Mahratta, a Brahmin of the very highest caste, and a man of rank, and who would 
die rather than serve any one but his own prince and me, impoverished himself by 
making his nuzzers as largo as possible, presenting gold, and getting in return a 
title, a dress, and some trifling jewels. He had previously arrayed himself in 
some valuable jewels which he had borrowed in Calcutta ter the occasion, and in 
which he appeared with no little splendour before the illustrious but fallen scion of 
the house of Tiinour. The chief formalities being over, the Emperor h^ the Court 
cleared — his hookah brought to him, and entered into conversation with mo. Ho 
said he had studied physiognomy, and saw wisdom and benevolence in my counte- 
naiieo — that ho had longed to see me, and conld not tell me how happy my presence 
made him — that the titles which had been proclaimed, were in Persian poetry of his 
own composing, — that he intended to indite some verses, descriptive of his present 
feelings, &c. We also talked over his affidrs. I then had permission to retire. 
After leaving the King, I went to visit, in other parts of the palace, the Heir appa- 
rent, and two others of the Boyal Princes, and also to s(;nd a nuzzer to the Begum, 

• These titles translated into English are as follows : — The Ambassador of 
the Emniro, the Counsellor of the State, the Courageous, the Mediator in the 
Battle.’^ This last title may bo interpreted “ ihe Peacemaker,” or ** the lieoonciler 

of contending parties.” 
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ilf .Qiice^ There many foriaa and ceremonies to be observed in doing those 
things. From the Heir Apparent, 1 j^ot another dress of honour. From each of 
the two younger Prioees, a shawl, also one from the Queen. To ail of these 1 had 
to. present or send nuzzers— and. also to make presepta in money to the officers of ^ 
state, the heridd, the troops, the drivers^ atid sHversticks, ahd to the beggars and 
Fakeere. J had then to get into my carriage, with my interpreters and pundit, 
and be driven in procession round the great Mahometan Cathedral, or Jama llus- 
jid, thence home. The heat being very great, and^y body, in addition to my 
cloth, laments, enveloped in the dresses I had received <wbioh I vraa.not permitted 
to ^he off till I got home;) and my hat being swathtd in imcumttlhted folds of glit- 
tering cloths, with the heavy jewels put on by the King, you may be' sure that the 
two hours and a half during which 1 was standing, qr walking, or bowing, was a 
time of dreadful suffering, the effects of which I am experiencing at this moment. 1 
was bathed in perspiration on reaching my house, and quite prostrated in strength. 

Here then you have a brief but fai^ful narrative of my reception at the court of 
the Mogul. 1 could, had I time and strength, descant on what has passed before 
my eyes to-day, and fill much paper by the reflections that have occupied my mind; 
but this . 1 must put off. My feelings were any, rather than those of pleasure, 
when surveying, as I did, the relics and the almost ruins of past grandeur, and the 
mgeantry of a King utterly without dominion, whom it is in the power of an Eng- 
lish official to vex, humiliate, and degrade at his pleasure ; and who has, as 1 be- 
lieve, been deprived of what was secured to him by solemn treaty. Well might 
Ileber say, when going over the palac^, and through the same ceremonies, that ho 
was reminded of the famous Persian line, 

*‘The spider hangs her tapestry in tlio palace of the Cajsars:’* 

und that ho felt a melancholy interest in comparing the present state* of the Boyal 
family with what.it was 200 years ago. 

The Hall of Audience is a spafffious pavilion of white marble, elevated on a ter- 
race of the same material, and Is 150 feet in length, by 40 in breadth. Its pillars 
and arches are most exquisitely carved, and ornamented with gilt and inlaid flowers, 
and incriptions in the Persian character. Bound the frieze is the motto^ 

“ If there be «i» Elysium on enrth, 

It Is this, it is thU.'* 

But, its glory has departed. 

Hand-Book for India and Egypt, &c. By George Pabduby, Esq. 

Second Edition. 

W. H. Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street 

Let no naan leave England foftndia, or Calcutta on a journey to the Upper 
Provinces, without this work. We can speak of its value, for we have tra- 
velled with it in our hand frona the City of Palaces to the Cuttab Minar at 
Old Delhi, and from Bombay to the Kfother-bank. With Mr. Parbury’s 
book for his companion, the tourist in India, or the overland passenger, will 
have a faithful guide to the objects most worthy of his attention ; and will 
find ample, though portable information respecting the history, the trade and 
commerce, and the present condition of almost every town he visits. In one 
volume, he will have a map of all the countries between England and Burmah, 
directions for his outfit and voyage — full particulars relating to every day life, 
wages of servants, hotels, &c., in Calcutta— a copious vocabulary of the Hin- 
dostanee language — medical hints— distance tables — instructions for a dawk 
trip-^in fact, all that he requires, in the way of information, from the 
moment he contemplates his journey, either by way of the Cape, or Egypt, 
until he arrives at his destination and afterwards, should he not be called 
upon to diverjge very-Widely from the beaten track, or to depart very mate- 
rUUy from: the ordinary habits and pursuits of his countrymen. In Mr. Par- 
hnry's excellent book there is a most commendable abstinence from all high- 
iio#fi descriptions, and sentimental outpourings. The object of the author 
produce a work that should be useful. He has given abundant 
he possessed the materials for such a work ; and he has so 
emp^^d and arranged them, as to furnish to the sober and enquiring tra- 
reltor a safe and interesting companion on a long and toilsome journey. 
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A NAftniTIVK OF A VISIT TO TRS MaURITIOS AND So0TR AFRICA. 

By James Backhouse. 

tlamiltou, Adams and Go. Fatemostor-Row. 

In the J9n7wA f\tiend of India Maffazine for November 1843« No. 23* we 
had the gratifying opportunity afforded us of mentioning in terms of Ugli 
commendation, Mr. Backhouse’s Narrative of his Visit to the Australtaii 
Colonies:-— the velame before us contains the history of a similar ezpeditioti, 
undertaken at a subsequent perbd, bythe same kind-hearted and philanthropio 
individual to the Mauritius and South Africa. The author, as in his previ* 
ous Australian sojoumings, was accompanied on the present occasion by his 
valued and well-tried friend George Washington Walker ; €he objects of their 
visit being purely the discharge 'of a religious duty, to which they believed 
themselves to be specially called. In the course of his prolonged, and at 
times, haxardous journeyings, Mr. Backhouse’s attention was, as he states, 

alive to a variety of secondary objects, which appeared worthy of notice;” 
and hence, notwithstanding a large portion of his book is, of course, devoted 
to the more immediate purport of the expedition — the amelioration of the 
spiritual condition of the natives and inhabitants,— a sufficient number of its 
fwges refer to matters of more general interest to ensure its welcome reoep- 
tioD and earnest perusal by all classes of readers. 

The author’s African expedition extended to all the towns and varions 
missionary stations then existing within the colonies he visited, and occupied 
a period of nearly three years. His first destination was to the Mauritius, 
where he remained about five months ; he then departed for South Africa, 
and of the time there spent, nineteen months were occupied in travelling from 
place to place, visiting the inbabiUnts in their towns and villages, and pro- 
moting tne welfare of his fellow mbn, under the influence of that love which 
knows no distinction of country, but looks upon all men as brothers, and 
desires the salvation of all. 

A journal, comprising a vast mass of authentic and interesting information, 
and kept by Mr. Backhouse, during these perilous wanderings, has supplied 
the material matter of the present volume, from the pages of which we now 
make the following extracts : — the first contains a very gratifying account 
of the progress of civilisation amongst the Hottentots at Hankey, a missionary 
station at Cape Colony. 

As a tonmerance tea-meeting was to be held this evening we ventured to supply 
the tea, an J some of the flour, out of our stores, knowing that we could replenisn 
them at Fort Elizabeth, and believing that our friends in England would not think 
the funds of the society misapplied by this distribution. We visited the cottages, 
nwy of which were neat and clean, white within and without ; several were 
divided into two rooms, and had funnel-chimneys, to allow the escape of the smoke 
of their Uttl6 wood-fires. Fires are often made in the middle of the floor of Hot- 
tentots’ huts, and the smoko escapes by the door, or any hole it can find in the 
thatch, l^e number of dwellings at Hankey is considerable, and several more of 
neat construction are in progress. The settlement is situated on a little bushy flat, 
on the Gamtoos river, capable, in common seasons, of irrigation, and of cultivation 
to a considerable extent. The long drought had, however, left many of the fa- 
milies nearly jn a state of starvation. Some of the aged were dependent upon the 
mis^n family for daily food, and were chiefly supported by a supply of rioc^ The 
surrounding country is Karroo, the appearance of the bro^, busby hills of which 
is very direary. Small patches of land are sold at this station to such Hottentots us 
choose to purchase them, for their freeholds. The rest of the land is heM 
iu common. The whole was purchased for their joint use, by a Bubacriptibn 
among themselves and their friends, they paying about one-third of the cost, and 
the London Missionary Society advonciDg the remainder. The quantity of land 
is about 1,500 acres, only 600 of which are adapted for cultivation. The number 
of persons on toe settlement at toia time (1839) was nearly 600. 

Briiitk FrUmd of India Mag* Vol. V. No. 30. 2 q 
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Some of the people are so poor as often to have to subsist on wild roots ; the 
ebildrcn of these have no other elothiiig than a sheep-skin karmss; others of the 
people are able to obtain a moderate supply of food, and are clothed in cotton, 
woollen, or leather garments. The children that are well-fed inuke good progress 
in their learning, but those who obtain a bare subsistence are not so lively in in- 
tellect. The Hottentots have cut about six miles of w^ater-ditches, for^ irrigation, 
and have cleared a considerable quantity of land. Few of tbein exhibit a luck of 
industry, when thry have proper motives set before them, and are supplied with 
sufficient food ; but generally, their diet is so low ns to keep them low in physical 
power, and, of course, indisposed for hard labour. In consequence of the drought, 
many have of late been un«ler the nect‘ssity of Ic iving their gardens, to work fur 
the boors in the vicinity, in order to obtain sustcuumce. Some of the cotta^es^ here 
would rival those of the English peasantry in cleanliness and order, but this is^ the 
result of the assiduity of tlie missionary and his wife, the former of whom visits 
them individually once a week, and notices with approbation whatever is as it 
ought to be in them, and the latter on another day, when she disiribules tracts, 
and extends counsel. We found most of these little dwellings crowded with 
visitors, but stripped of their tables, which had been borrowed fur the tea-meeting. 

The chapel is a neat, plain building. In order to accommodate the Temperance 
Tea-meeting, the tables were placed in a line down the centre, with three rows of 
seats facing them on each side. At the time appointed for the meeting, notice 
was given by striking a suspended wheel-tire, that supplied the place of a bell. 
The men assembled on one side of the chapel, and the women on the other, accord- 
ing to their common mode of sitting. Tea and cakes were dealt out by some of 
the females, and handed to the company on each side by those of their own sex. 
J*'ome of the attendants would not have done discredit, cither in appearance or 
dexterity, in that capacity, in any English gentleman’s family. The men all wore 
jackets and trowsera and the women gowns ; the latter had handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads in turban style. This is . the common head-dress of coloured 
females in this colony. All were remarkably clean. They conducted themselves 
with sober cheerfulness, and looked full of interest. After the tables were cleared, 
and thanksgiving had been devoutly expressed by Edward Williams, he addressed 
the company briefly on the subject of the mooting. It was my priviloiiC to follow 
him in recommending total abstinence from intoxicating liquors. Several Hot- 
tentots and freed slaves then addressed the meeting, which afterwards adjourned 
for a short interval at milking-time, &c., &c. p. 148. 

Mr. Backhouse represents the Gaffers as a fine, stout, healtby-looking race 
of people, of dark complexion and not unpleasant countenance. Many of 
their customs, he tells us, have an alliance to tbf>se of the Jews, or perhaps, 
rather to those of the patriarchs. Their practising circumcision at about 
iOurteon years of age, seems to point strongly to a descent from Tshmael ; 
and they have much of the character of having their hand turned against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them. They practise purification 
by wishing in water, and burn fat, in some cases as a sacrifice. 'I bey have 
a great horror of defilement by touching the dead, which leads them to the 
terribly barbarous prac’ice of removing persons supposed to be dying, into 
the woods, and leaving them to be devoured by wild beasts. They are also 
greatly afraid of persons subject to fits, ‘^'be servants at Chiimie would not eat 
with the same spoon, nor drink out of the same vessel which a poor creature 
of this description, who bad taken refuge here, bad used ; and the missionary 
was obliged to suffer him to sleep In another house. Great immoralities 
prevail amongst these people, in an unreclaimed state ; but when they come 
under the infiiienco of Christian principle, these are abandoned; and gene- 
rally;,, .a.dispositlon is shewn, under these altered circumstances, to put on a 
a more decent covering than that usually worn.” — p. 213. , 

’lE!|»gcredi of the Smelling- Doctors and others of a class who pretend to de- 
'1^ witchcraff, or to avert it, by practising impositions upon thes^ people is 
dSoW beginning to give way. Illustrative of this gratifying fact we have the 
vsabjoined anecdote. 

On another 'jceasion, a man was taken ill with a violent pain in his side, and a 
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Fingo doctress was sent for, to charm him. As this woman was quite naked, 
except having a rope around her waist, Richard Tainton declined going into the 
hut where she was, but requested his wife to go. The doctress applied her mouth 
to the young man’s side, and sucked, and then spit out a few grains of Indian 
corn ; these, she said, she had sucked out, and that they were what occasioned the 
sickness. Ann Tainton denied that they could have been sucked out, and said the 
woman must previously have had them in her mouth. This the doctress denied, 
and desired that hep mouth might be examined, Ann Tainton examined her 
mouth, and satisfied herself that no Indian corn was concealed in it* The doctress 
again sucked the man’s side, and again spit out some Indian com. The people 
looked at Ann Tainton with triumph ; but though she had not yet discovered how 
the imposition was practised, she had no doubt but it was an imposition, and there- 
fore she maintained that it was nothing (*lse. She appealed to the young man to 
know if he was relieved from the pain and he declared that he was not. She 
therefore still denounced the impostor, but not witliout some uneasiness, lest her 
wickedness should not bo made tt> appear. The doctress again applied her mouth 
to the man’s side, and again spit out Indian Corn. Again Ann Tainton declared 
her conviction that it was imposture, and the young man declared he was no 
better. The doctress now grew angry, and as each successive time this round of 
circumstances occurred, her wrath increased, Ann Tainton began to hope that the 
mystery was advancing towards a disclosure, though she knew not in what shape 
to expect it.^ In the end, the doctress spit out a piece of a tobacco-loaf, rolled up, 
which explained the whole matter. She had swallowed the tobaeco-lcaf to produce 
nausea, and had afterwards swallow'cd the Indian corn ; by the help of the rope 
round her waist she had been able to keep such a command ovit her stomach, as 
only to bring up a few grains of the Indian ciirn at a time. The y<»ung man, to 
the end of the proceeding, declared that he was no better. But though the 
iniquity of the doctress was exposed and denounced, she persuaded the women who 
attended her to carry off the young man to another kraal, where they might not be 
interfered with by Christians. This, howsprer, could not prevent the report of her 
discomfiture spreading in the neighbourhood, to the diminution of the faith of the 
people in such impostors. ~p. 285. 

1 o the politician, the merchant, and the man of science, the present work 
will be found eminently useful ; indeed, throughout the entire of his peace- 
diffusing wanderings, IMr. Backhouse has evidently availed himself of his mani- 
fold opportunities of acquiring kn«jw]cdgc, with judgment and zeal. 

The pictorial embelhshments of the volume, consisting mainly of a series of 
spiritedly executed I tchings, are admirable, and very excellently illustrate 
those portions of the letter- press to which they refer. 

CoNTitiBUTiONS, Biographical, Literary and philosophical, to thb 
Eclectic Review. By John Foster, 2 Vols. 

T . Ward and Co, Paternoster Row. 

’Fhe contributions of the late Mr. Foster to the Eclectic Heview^ a selodion 
from which — comprised in two large and handsome Volumes— is now before 
ns, contain perhaps as much profound research, critical acumen, and extensive 
erudition, as are to be found iu any other series of articles, written by one 
individual, throiiehout the entire range of English periodical literature, 

Mr. Foster’s connexion with the Review, commenced it appears, so far back 
as 1806, his first paper being pnblished in the November of that year,. From 
this period t) the close of 1818, he was a stared and frequent coi tributor, 
after which,— at least as regards the Ec/en/«j— he considerably remitted his 
literary labours, furnishing only thirteen papers from 1819 to 1828 inclusive. 
On, the Journal passing into other hands in January 1837, applicat'.ou . Was 
made to Mr. Foster for literary assistance, and authority was given to announce 
him as one of the regular coptribiiiors to the work. The^ iqipaired cunjditiqn 
of his health did not however permit him to do rauchy and an uccasionil 
article was all which could be looked for, the fastidionsuess of bis taste eon* 
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curring with the cause- just named, to indispose him to frequent composition 
his last contribution, we are informed, appeared in October 1839. 

The whole number of his papers, many of them extendiuR to two, and some 
to three numbers, was one hundred and eighty- five, of which however, but 
fifty- nine are now reprinted. 

An interesting fragment of a letter which he addressed to the Editor of the 
Review in January 1841, with reference to the literary aid which he might then 
be expected to furnish, is inserted in the preface to the present volumes, fVom 
which by the way, we have extracted the above brief account of Mr. Foster’s 
labours. The venerable writer, happy no doubt in the confident and cheerful 
thoughts of his past honourable and useful existence, thus details his sad 
mfirmities ; 

“ With my almost total want of memory, and miserable slowness in any 
sort of composition, I am very many degrees below the mark for anything of 
material account, — anything requiring much reading, or laborious considera- 
tion. As to long reading, my eyes have their veto, and if 1 had read any 
considerable book, I should, when I closed it, bo just in the plight of 
Nebuchadnezzar with his dream->fm'iz 2 /a the resource of having any one to call 
in as substitute for Daniel.” 

The articles now collated, refer to an extensive variety of topics ; poetry, 
theology, biography, history and philosophy; and the merits and demerits of 
the several works devoted to these subjects are discussed with extreme and 
rare impartiality. As compared with the republished papers of some eminent 
living reviewers, they may perhaps be wanting — and indeed it is so 
acknowledged by their present editor— in that finish which their personal 
superintendence has secured to their productions; but in all the higher and 
more permanent qualities of intellect, in their largeness of view, penetrating 
subtlety of thongnt, deep insight Into human nature, and sympathy with the 
nobler and more lofty forms of spiritual existence, they will he found 
eminently worthy of the genius of their author, and subservient to his 
permanent repute. 

We subjoin an extract from the review of Cunningham" » Christianity in 
India ; the writer is depicting the feelings of a man, — pure and nndefiled, 
with a perfrct standard of Christianicy fixed In his irind,— on viewing the state 
jjf religion in the several parts of the world, and thus proceeds — 

“ Let the supposed observer be conveyed next to a country of Mahometans, where 
again he will nnd something purporting to bo a religion, and even teaching the 
worship of one God. But the nature and attendant circumstances of this religion 
would soon unfold themselves to his view. And when he saw its pretended sacn^d 
book supplanting the revelation of God by a furra^ of ridiculous trifles, vile legends, 
and viler precepts, mixed with some magnificent ideas, stolen for the base purpose 
from that revelation, like the holy vessels of the temple brought in to assist the 
debauch of Belshazzar and his lords ; when he saw a detestable impostor acknow- 
ledged and almost adored in the oflicc of supreme prophet and intercessor, this 
imposition enjoined in the name of God, to be enforced as far as the power of its 
believers can reach with fire and sword, the happiness of, another world promised 
to every sanguinary fanatic that dies in this cause, or even in any war that a 
Mahometan tyrant may choose to wage, the representation of that other world 
aocommodated to the tastes of a horde of barbarians, and, as a natural and just 
consequence of all, the whole social economy, after the energy and zeal of conquest 
bad evaporated, living in a vast sink of ignorance, depravity, and wretchedness, — 
the ahmute and abhorrence with which he would contemplate such a moral exhibi- 
tion, would tend to subside in a contempt of the human mind, which be would 
be compelled to regard as a base servile thing, just fit to be the dupe of all 
Muskms, the drudge and devotee of all wickedness, and the sport and rightful 
pl^pperty tif whatever individuals of the mass have so much more vigour and depravity 
than the rest as to be able to erect a despotism of delusion and iniquity. In passing 
away from such a hateful scene, it would require a high degree of (he Cwistian 
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spirit to prevent his rejoicing, that such an impious faith, and debased morality, 
are so well rewarded by physical plagues. His religion, however, would triumph 
over his anger, and he would quit such a country with the deepest remt and 
compassion, making that pensive appeal to heaven, ** Hast Thou made all men in 
vain ?” 

But the last excess of alternate grief and indignation would be reserved for him 
to feel, on coming among a nation of absolute Fagans. It has been the labour of 
his contemplative life to exalt his ideas of the divine essence, and as far as possible 
to abstract them from all those grosser modes of conception in which created 
objects are presented to our minds. He has made many an earnest, though un- 
successful (mort, to refine his thoughts to the conception of a pure effort. After 
an intense exertion to reach the abstraction of the attributes of intelligence, 
benevolence, and power, he has exulted to think of their combination in infinite 
force in one awful being. Finding, however, his faculties utterly sinking and lost 
in any trial to contemplate these attributes under the predicament of infinity, he 
has laboured to elevate and expand his idea of the divinity to the utmost possible 
magnificence, by thinking of the grandest objects and operations in the universe 
as Uic effects and imperfect displays of his attributes, and as helping a feeble mind 
to attain a slight, an exceedingly slight, approximation towards a slight conception 
of the Supreme Mind .To these ideas, arising from the vastness of the universe, the 
number, magnitude, and order, of the heavenly bodies, the wonderful contrivance 
and power every where conspicuous, and especially in the creation of such number- 
less legions of intelligent beings, he has been solicitous to add the strongest illustra- 
tions of the Deity gjvcn in the inspired scriptures. And finally, the contemplation 
has not terminated in the speculative magoincence, which at once elevates and over- 
whelms the understanding, but has ultimately rested, with all the inexpressible 
emphasis derived from such magnificent views, on our own solemn relations with 
the God of justice, and the God of mercy. In the course, and under the just im- 
pression, of such contemplations, let him enter into a country whore the majestic 
idea of a Deity, originally imparted to our race, is transmutea into an endless mis- 
cellany of fantastic and odious fables, in what are esteemed the sacred books, and in 
the minds of that small proportion of the inhabitants that read them; and where 
the mass of millions, together too with the more cultivated few, fall prostrate in 
adoration of the rudest prices of mud and lumber that their own hands can shape. 
Let him walk out from his retired room or tent, after his soul had been raised in 
prayer to a real and infinite being, and approach one of those many shrines, 
which, in a populous district, he may see deforming the country around him, and 
behold a numTCr of creatures in his own shape fixed in petrified reverence, or per- 
forming grave ritual antics, before a filthy figure, or sometimes an unshap^ lump 
of wood or stone, daubed black and red, which piece of rubbish, without a 
shape, or in a shape more vile and ugly than it is possible for European hands to 
make, stands there in substitution for that infinite spirit which he has just been 
worshipping : — it stands for the most part in real and perfect substitution ; but 
if it were in representation, the case would be very little better. Let him go on a 
variety of excursions, to make out if he can, a list of all the modes, all equally 
vile, into which their idolatry has varied its prolific caprice. Let him gently inter- 
rogate, or remonstrate with, some of its wretched slaves, and see to what a depth of 
infatuation the depravity of the mind can gravitate. Let him observe the innumer- 
able ceremonial Iboleries, mixed with filthy consecrated customs ; and then for a 
moment recollect, if indeed he can be willing to have such opposites for a moment 
associated in his mind, the simplicity and spirituality of the Christian worship, tho 
dignity of the very tastes which the religion cultivates, and its appropriate purity 
of manners. L/et him observe, as performed at the dictate of the laws, customs, 
and priests of this superstition, such barbarous and whimsical self-inflicted penances 
and torture, ai d such sacrifices of living relatives, as it would be supposed some 
possessing fiend had compelled the wretched pagans to i^opt for his diversion ; 
let him observe, amidst these tyrannic rigours of a superstitious conscience, an entire 
want of conscience wi^ respect to the great principles of morality, and the extinc- 
tion in a great degree of the ordinary sympathies oi human nature for suffering ob- 
jects ; let him notice the deceitful and cruel character of the priests, exactly con- 
formable to the spirit of tbe superstition ; and let him consider those unnatural but 
insuperable ^tinctions of the classes of society, which equally degrade the one by a 
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stupid servility, end the other by a stupid pride. And finally, let him reflect that , 
each day many thousands of siieh deluded creatures are dyinpf, destitute »>f all 
that knowledge, those consolations, and those prospects, for which he adores the 
author of the Christian revelation. How would he do able to quell the sentiment 
of horror, which would arise in Ids mind at every view and every thought of what 
we have thus supposed him to witness? He would feel as if something demoniac 
infested all the land, and pervaded all the air, inspiring a general madness previous to a 
general execution. For he w’ould feel an unconqiiorable impression, that a land 
could not be so abandoned of the divine mercy, but to be soon visited by the divine 
vengeance; and that vengeance he w'otild hardly at some moments be able to 
deprc>oatc, w'hilo beholding the occasional extraordinary excesses of frantic aboini' 
nation. — p. 222. Vol. 1. 

Travels in Kohdofan, &c. By Ignatius Pallme. 

J. Madden & Co., r.iCadenhall-Strcct. 

Ignatius Pallmo, a Bohemian by birth, it would appear, undertook, 
towards the close of the year 1837. the present narrated journey to Kordofhn, 
on commission, for a mercantile establishment at Cairo, in the hope of dis- 
covering new channels of traffic with Central Africa. In the parsiiit of his 
object, he sojourned longer, we believe, in that country than any European 
before him ; the information, therefore, which he furnishes respecting the 
present state of this province in particular, and of the Belled Soudan in 
general, may be considered the most authentic in existence at the present 
time. The contents of his volume, prepared from notes collected during a 
residence of nearly two years in Kordofan, consist of a description of that 
province, and of some of the bordering countries ; a review of the present 
stale of commerce therein ; interesting details of the habits and customs of 
the inhabitants ; and an account of the slave hunts which annually, under 
tlie government of Meliemet All, lake place throughout the mountains of 
Nuba and the adjoining countries. 

Our traveller had far ampler opportunities of ascertaining with correct- 
ness, the actual condition and resources of the places he visited, than any of 
his predecessors. Both Rueppel and Russeger had previously traversed the 
country, but their sojourn had been but of short duration ; “ they travelled,” 
Fallme writes with some quaintness, “in so much company, that many 
'things must have escaped (heir observation, and remained hidden from them, 
which were revealed to me, who, defying every species of danger, wandered 
through the province alone, under a variety of circumstances, sometimes 
accompanied by one solitary servant, and sometimes even without thus much 
protection. Thus 1 have often shared the humble fare of a camel -driver in 
the desert, or conversed with the natives in their damp and obscure Tukkuli ; 
whilst at other times I have enjoyed the opportunity of gaining information 
from the governor and higher officials, to whose feasls I was frequently 
invited.*’ 

We regard this book as a very important addition to our libraries, referring 
as it does so fully and authentically o the geosrraphy, products, and natives 
of a territory, with which we have hitherto been but slightly acquainted ; 
indeed, so few travellers have visited the scenes of our author’s researche.s, 
and subjected the infurmation they were enabled to collect to print, that 
scarcely one-half of the places mentioned by himrare to be found on the most 
recent maps. The crowded state of our pages forblds—at least on the pre- 
sent occasion— the extraction of any portion of the contents of the work ; 
the original, however, we may observe, is said to be characterised by an 
ingenuous and unassuming style ; and, this being the fact, the translator has, 
evidently, been highly successful in his endeavour to paraphrase the text as 
^ ^ compatible with the two languages. 

We hope to have an early opportunity of again noticing this hook, and in 
ftho. meanwhile, most unhesitatingly certify as to its excellence and value. 
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The Mtstertes op London. By Father North. 

Hugh Cunningham. Stranfl. 

Onr readers mu-^t in nowise imagine that this little work has any re- 
semblance, cither in style or matter, to a book at present in extensive demani, 
and entitled The iMysferies of Paris ; for, save in the trifling matter of a 
portion of its title, it offers not, we can assure them, the faintest resemblance 
to that very exciting romance AVhilst through the mazes of Sue’s Parisian 
obscurities, we find, dimly revealed but pruriently enough related, a series 
of dismal adventures and licentious intrigues ; the present volume, with its 
eighty pages, or so, of honestly stated facts, undisturbed by a single incident, 
either of romance or passion, and entirely remote from things mysterious, if 
we except perhaps the details concerning some of the underhand practices of 
the inferior order of London tradesmen, is neither more nor less than a 
stranger’s guide to the art of living, and science of enjoyment, in our mighty 
modern Babylon, its exhibitions, amusements, gaities, &c. 

Its author is evidently an experienced ** man about town,” and narrates 
the various results of his practical information with much apparent hearti- 
ness and some rather effective humour; as the book likewise contains, in 
order,” we are told, “ to direct the currency into its legitimate channels,” 
a complete expose of the more insidious frauds and mysteries of London, it is 
more than probable that it will receive a considerable share of popular favour. 


Facts and Fancies. By George Godwin, F. R. S. 

G. W. Nickisson. Reagent Street. 

Written by the accomplished Secretary of the Art-Union of London, this 
work consists of a collection of tales and sketches, as well in verse as in prose, 
referring to an exceedingly miscellaneous assortment of subjects. A very 
comical Lament fitr the departed glories of Bartholomew Fair, prepares us for 
a solemnly enough written Invocation to the Stars, whilst, following in rapid 
and immediate i;uccession we find some Musings at Pompeii, — a German 
tale of diablerie — Lines in return for a Bible —a Chat about Westminster 
Abbey, &c. &c. 

This niultifarlousness of matter, however, will doubtless recommend 
the book to the lover of light literature much of the folly of the day, and a 
litile of its wisdom, is laughingly glanced at ; many most amusing pictures 
are drawn by their clever author from life, as it actually exists in the eveiy’ 
day world, and the poetic sketches, if not strongly characterized by origi- 
nality, display at all events much good taste and feeling. 
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INDIA AND CHINA NEWS. 

The Overland Mail from India, via Marseilles, arrived in London on the 5tfa * 
of June, bringing intelligence from,— > 

China, to the 10th March. 

Calcutta ^ 2Qth April 

Madras 20th „ 

Ceylon 22nd „ 

Bombay. 1st Maj. 

We are happy in having to "ecord the arrival of one Indian Mail that contains no 
account, either of wars, or rumours of wars, if we except the announcement of the 
intention of Lord Ellenborough to proceed to Allahabad, for the purpose of there 
keeping an eye upon events in the JPunjaub. His Lordship, however, would be in- 
formed of his removal by the middle of June, and would in consequence suspend, 
as a matter of course, his operations, and prepare for his departure. 

The China news refers almost exclusively to affairs of commerce. The state of 
trade is described as discouraging and low ; but it must be observed, says our con- 
temporary the Indian News, “ that the trade described is solely the Canton trade; 
and we have ourselves a strong notion that the new career of prosperity so confi- 
dently anticipated, will be found to originate in those parts where there were no 
old customs and prejudices to be got rid of.’* 

The so-called mutiny in the army of India has been quelled. One native regi- 
ment has been disbanded. The rest of the troops, ordered to Scinde, had proceeded 
quietly and cheerfully to their destination. 

Tranquillity reigns on the north-western side of the Indus. A conference be- 
tween General Napier and the Chiefs was to take place at Hyderabad on the 24th 
of May, when it was hoped that all existing causes of difference would be removed. 

In the Punjaub, Heera Sin^, the minister of the young Maharaja, had succeeded 
in treacherously murdering his uncle Suchet Sing, and had thus removed a formi- 
dable opponent, who had been invited by a TOrtion of the army to displace him. 

Feshawur was still threatened by Akbar Khan, who will, doubtless, take advan- 
tage of the unsettled state of affairs in the Puajaub, to pounce upon the long coveted 
territory, when an opportunity occurs. 

Grwalior is said to do the hot-bed of intrigues, and a report is circulated that the 
life of the minister bad been threatened. 

We extract from the Indian papers before us some items of miscellaneous intel- 
ligence, and several short articles on interesting and important topics. 

Ellenborouoh. — Sofaio of those who have recently returned from Eng- 
land, and who, when there, had opportunities of hearing the murmurs of discontent 
which echo through the chambers in Leadeiihall Street, do relate that the letters to 
»nd from our Governor-General, within the last eighteen months, have been cha- 
racterized by any thing but friendliness and.conrtesy, and that they strongly recal 
to mind the days when Col. Clive wrote to his Honourable Masters, in terms which 
we had rather not quote, but which must be familiar to every reader of Mill. 

Horrible Mortality on Board a Heturn Coolie Vessel.— Conduct of 
the Mauritius and Madras Governments. — The Star gives full particulars of the 
lamentable mortality, which occurred on board the Wathim, which recently brought 
149 return emigrants from the Mauritius, of whom no fewer than forty’four 
perished on the voyage I — The Madras papers have been wont to boast that no 
abuses had ever been committed at that Presidency similar to those laid at the door 
of parties in Bengal, in reference to the acquisition or shipment of Coolies. But 
(he deUnqueucy which this examination has brought to light, is of a far more 
heinoqs cnaracter than any with which Calcutta is chargeable. Tt has arisen, not 
from the cimidity of private individuals, but from the negUeence rf the public June^ 
tUmarUi, In direct contravention of the Act, it appears that the Madras authori- 
ties have permitted 117 Coolies t<> be shipped in a vessel which ought not to have 
been allowed to carry more than 86. The Siar justly remarks that no such tiling 
has over happened in Calcutta. But the neglect of the Madras functionaries sinks 
into inslgnincanoe when compared with that of the Mauritius Authorities. The 
provisions which the Act has humanely made for the comfort and convenience of the 
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labourers, ^ have been totally (lisregardod by tliose who are appointed and paid to 
Rocure thoir execution on that island. One hundred and forty-‘mne persons were sent 
back on board a vessel which, according to the Act, ought not to havo brought more 
than eighty-six. The vessel had no fewer than fifty-three individuals for whom 
there was no accomodation ; at the same time no attention was paid to thcMm- 
portant question of securing an ample supply of water. The consequence was that 
the mortality began before the vessel had been a fortnight at sea ; five men threw 
themselves overboard in a state of delirium, of whom three were picked up ; and 
before the vessel had reached her destination, forty-four had perished, the victims 
of this inexcusable neglect on the part of the Mauritius Government If those who 
are entrusts with the duty of protecting the Coolies, can thus openly neglect it, in 
a CMC which is likely to attract public attention, what confidence can be placed on 
thoip conscientious attention to the necessities of the Coolies on the island itself; 
where detection, is so seldom likclv to follow delinquency ? 

The government of India has of course, no farther authority in this matter than 
to bring this instance of neglect to the notice of the Governor of Mauritius. But the 
case demands a more severe visitation, for which we must look to Lord Stanley. And 
we hope the Anti-Slavery Society will not fail to go up to the Colonial office with 
* ff w shall efiectually prevent the repetition of such an 

A second instance of mortality in a Cooly ship has just been forced on public 
notice. The ship Baboo^ which was employed to bring back time expired Coolies 
from the Mauritius, lost six men in her way to Madras and eleven between Madras 
and Calcutta. She left this Port about five months ago with 210 Coolies, which 
was the full number she^ was allowed to carry according to the Kegulations. In 
her voyage to the Mauritius she lost ikree^ one of whom was a woman who died in 
childbirth. On her return, she brought 270 adults, besides some children, which 
was nearly one third more than she would have been permitted by the rules of this 
Government to take and she lost seventeen. In the two instances in which there 
has been an extraordinary mortality among the coolies, the vessels have been found 
to have carried more than the legal complement of Cooly passengers. The inferencco 
is inevitable It seems strange that the ministry at home should not have thought 
it necessary to adopt the same precautions for the health and comfort of the coolies 
on their return from the island, which the Government of Bengal has adopted in 
reference to their passage to it, and should have attached no penalties to the culpable 
neglect of the public officers in her Majesty’s service. If the restrictions on tho 
number of Coohes which a vessel is allowed to take, and the regulations regarding 
the quantity of food, water, and medicine, which vhe Captain is constrained to pro- 
vide, be unnecessary, let them be abrogated at once ; but if they are necessary on 
the voyage let them be of equal force at the Isle of France as in Calcutta ; and let 
not the cupidity^ of owners of ships, be permitted to rocal to our remombranco tho 
horrors of tho middle passage. But how can wo entertain any doubt of the value 
of these provisions when their necessity has been so incontrovertibly established, by 
the fact that in every instance in which they have been followed, the voyage has 
presented only tho usual average of mortality, and that whore they have been 
neglected, the mortality has been fearful? The death of no fewer than sixty-one 
bein^, who have perished in these two ships, lies atthedoor of the Colonial officers. 
Let them endeavour to efiaoe the stain by instantly enforcing at Mauritius tho rules 
which are established in Calcutta for emigrants, and lose no time in conferring <mi 
the local authorities hero, the power of indicting penalties for a breach of them. 

Dwarkenauth Tagore has received a letter by tho last mail from the lion. Charles 
Augustos Murray, which accounts for the delay in the receipt of the portrait of 
herself, which her Majesty was graciously pleased to promise that distinguished 
natWe g^entleman. Mr. Murray states ihat the delay had arisen from tho desire to 
send to India a good and faithful portrait of her Majesty, and that an artist, Win- 
terbotham, had lately succeeded much to her satisfaction, and had produccNl a 
portrait which was deemed worthy of being sent to that country. 


BRITIBR DUTIES ON INDIAN WHEAT. 

friend India, “ the petition of the Agricultural Society 
to the Imperial Parliament, praying for the admission of wheat grown in India, at 
the some duty at which Oanaiiian wheat is now admitted. \ CT?er ffiSy 
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of opinion may cixist as to lh(^ piissibility of obtaining an a<U‘quate ri'Lurii for wheat 
exported from hence to England, or even of the probability of being able to land it 
ill a merchantable state in England, after so long a voyage, l>iere can be no ques- 
tion that wheat, the growth of this country, ought to be placed on the some footing 
as wheat grown in other colonies ; and that the prayer of the petition is just and 
reasonable. There ought to be no differential duty between colony and colony. The 
following is the petition : — 

“ ‘ That your petitioners are members of a society which has for upwards of 
twenty years past existed in Calcutta, under the name of “ the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India,” having for its object the promotion and improve- 
ment of agriculture and horticulture. 

“ ‘ That the attention of your petitioners has been lately directed to the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in India. That with a view to obtain good practical information on 
the mode pursued in the culture of this article, on the rates of production, on the 
cost of producing and profit derivable, and on the practicability of exporting it in 
good condition, your petitioners addressed themselves during Ihr* past year to 
agiiculturalists and other residents in various districts of Bengul and the North 
Western Provinces, as also to parties engaged in the trade in Calcutta. That the 
result of such enquiries has been to satisfy your petitioners that this country is 
able to grow and export wheat that wtuild And a ready sale in the home market at 
remunerating prices, were sufficient oncouragt'inont afforded. Your petitioners 
conceive it unnecessary in this place to occupy the time of your Right Ilononrable 
House with any lengthy remarks in regard to the culture, &c. of wheat in India, 
but they would respectt'ully beg reference, for such details, to the report of your 
petititioner’s Committee, which accompanies this petition, and whereon is based 
the opinion formed by your petitioners of the certain advantage the opinion of such 
a traae would afford, not only to Indian Commerce, but also to that of Great Bri- 
tain in the necessary return of her manufactures. 

** * While however, your petitioners arc fully satisfied that the capabilities ol* 
India as a wheat-growing country are very great, and that any quality of cc>rn 
could be exported to meet the daily increasing demand of the mother country, they 
would respectfully beg to draw the attention of your Right Honourable House to 
the serious drawback to such export which now exists in the duty levied on this 
necessary article of food. 

“ ‘Your petitioners are aware ot the passing, during the last year, of the Canaila 
wheat and flour bill into a law, and the consequent advantages now posseased by 
that colony. Actuated, therefore, by a desire to farther the objects of their 
Society, and to assist, nut only in ameliorating the condition of the agricultural, 
labouring, and all other classes of India, but in a no less degree, that of the mother 
country, your petitioners respectfully pray that your Right Honourable House- 
will be pleased to take into its earliest consideration the justice and expediency of 
allowing the admission, into the ports of Great Britain, of w'heat from this country, 
on the same terms as have already been conceded to wheat from Canada. 

ABOLITION OF TRANSIT DUTIES AT THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, AND CONSEQUENT 
INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF BALT. 

This great act of justice, after having been under consideration for nine years, 
has been at length consummated. The transit duties in the Bengal Presidency, 
which a late member of the Board of Customs pronounced a “ curse,” were 
abolished in 1 S35, during the brief administration of fc>ir Charles Metcalfe, to whom 
the country is under an obligation for this act of sound policy, second only to that 
which it owes to Mr. Ross, the Lieutenant Governor of Agra at that period. While 
the Supreme Council w'us deliberating upon this measure, and hesitating between 
the relief of commerce and the sacrifice of revenue, he adopted the bold plan of 
abolishing all internal duties throughout his own jurisdiction, without waiting for 
the sanction of his superiors. It was on this occasion that liis friend, Col. Young, 
made the pithy remark, that “ Sandy Ross had upset the coach, and that tho 
Governor-General cof^U not set it up again.” And so indeed it tunied out; for 
though the Lieutenant Governor was duly reprimanded for this premature move- 
ment, llil^ Sufirerne Government felt in its full force the absurditv of continuing 
these vexatious duties on the lower line of tho rivers, after th(‘y barf been abolished 
on the upp<’r line ; nist as the hludras Government may he siippfised to feel the 
anomaly oi continuing; its own peculiar lottery, worth one lakh ol' rupees a-year, 
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after the Supreme Government has dec^lared all lotteries a nuisance. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, therefore, proceeded forthwith to abolish all duties throughout the length 
and breadth of this rresidency. It was promised, at the time, that the abolition of 
similar duties at Madras should bo taken into immediate consideration; for the 
“ restrictions which bore with oppressive weight on the internal commerce of that 
Prcsideiiy” were more crushing than the duties in Bcmgal. But years passed over 
without the redemption of this promise; and though the surplus of the public 
revenue accumulated to the extent of niillifms, in th(‘. course of two or three years, 
no advantage was taken of this season of financial prosperity, to relieve that 
Presidency from a burden which was weighing down the springs of industry. 

The subject lias engaged the earnest attention of the Supreme Council during 
the last eighteen months, and we have now the result of their labours in the Act 
just published, which abolishes all transit duties throughout that Presidency, and 
in Iheir stead fm//osrs a duty on salt, the price of which through the Madras terri- 
tory will be assimilated in some measure to that which prevails in the other 
divisions of the empire. At the same time, the tariff of sea customs is revised ; 
but to what extent the duties are iii<;reascd we have no means of ascertaining. But 
though a considerable equivalent for the lost revenue may thus be founain the 
article of salt, the freedom granted to the internal trade of that Presidency must 
bo attended at first, if not eventually, with a considerable sacrifice of revenue. 

That the general prosperity of the Presidency will be greatly augmented by the 
abolition of these oppressive duties, cannot aduiit of the least doubt. However 
vexatious the increase in price of an article of such primo necessity as salt mav 
prove, still the new burden imposed will bo much lighter than the old burden wliich 
has been removed ; and the present measure must be considered as based on sound 
principles. Of course, it would have been more gracious if Government had abo- 
lished the duties without any substitute; and still more gracious were it to consent 
tt) the abolition of all taxes whatever ; but if the state of the public finances be such 
as not to admit of an unconditional remission, it is wise to take off a heavy transit 
duty which so deeply ailectod the sources of national prosperity, and to lay on a 
comparatively light duty on Salt. No tax of equal amount can be devised which 
will press less heavily on the comforts of the community, or which will be found 
less expensive and loss vexatious in the collection. After the novi' impost on Salt 
at Madras comes into operation, it is possible that the public revenue, derived from 
this article, throughout our dominions, among ninety millions of people, may be 
Three Crorcs of Rupees, or Three Millions sterling annually ; in that case it will 
fall upon each indiviaual at the rate five annas a-year. If, however, the revenue 
should be found to yield even four millions and a half, still this would only inflict 
a tax of a shilling a-year upon every man, woman, and child throughout the British 
empire in the East. Wo all know that the Salt inonopolyis one of the standing topics 
of popular declamation ; and that nothing more freely draws forth tears of generous 
eompasslon from the eyes of Englishmen and English women at home than the 
tyranny of this abominable Government, which taxes the very salt which seasons 
the scanty dish of rice, to which extortion has limiU'd the poor Indian. Even Burko 
did not disdain to use this argument against the Indian Government of liis day ; 
but it would be difficult to discover in the whole circle of taxation any object, which 
in the peculiar circumstances of so populous and comparatively poor an empire, will 
yield a larger or more secure revenue to the stale, ^^l1.h less of individual privation. 

Canals in lNDiA.i— If coming events cast their shadows before them, we are on 
the eve of having two canals consiructed — the most magnificent works of the 
British dynasty — which will complete an efficient lino of water communication 
between Hurd war and the sea. The Ganges canal, which was projected in the 
days of Lord Auckland — and, after having been commenced, was suspended for 
want of funds — ^is about to be revived under the auspices of our present Oovernor- 
Genoral. The North-West papers state that the Lieut.- Governor, Mr. Thomason, 
who has always taken the deepest interest in this noble undertaking, has recently 
visited the head of the proposed canal, and that active operations will probably 
follow the report he ma}^ send in. We have no means of judging of the accuracy 
of this rumour, but wo most sincerely hope that it may prove correct; and that no 
lime will be lost in making such an appropriation of the public funds to it as may 
smiro tlie efficient progress and the curly completion of tin* canal, 'fhe Ganges 
canal will pay as an agricultural speculation, as all other canals in the North-West 
liavc done; but it would be a narrow and sliort-sighted policy which should confine 
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its advant8g;cs to the husbandman. It should b^ made siifficicntlr capacious, even 
at the risk of reducing the utility of the river, to admit of its bomg subservient to 
commeraial objects, and there can be little doubt that this more comprelumsive 
plan will bo ad^ted. 

The Ganges Canol will give us the means of rapid and easy tninsj^ort through 
the length of the Doab, but in order to maintain a communication with the com- 
mercial metropolis of this Presidency at all seasons of the year, wc shall reauire 
either a' railroad or a canal from Bajmahl to Calcutta. The rail project has ocen 
folded up for the present, because the country is not ripe for it, nor the treasury 
rich enough for it The surplus funds of the tolls on the Bengal rivers, which have 
been allowed quietly to accumulate, are sufficient, it is calculated, for the construc- 
tion of the canal, and a vigorous efibrt is reported to have l^en made to secure the 
immediate application of them to this national object. We are happy to loam 
from the Goveraor-Generars reply to the deputation of the Steam Company on 
Friday last, that his lordship has formed so ** decided an opinion of the importance 
and advantages which will attend it,” but grievously mortidod to find that he has 
contented himself with strongly recommending it to the authorities at home. The au- 
thorities at home are the Court of Directors. Since when, we nsk, has Lord Ellon - 
borough contracted such deference for that lion. Court, as to refer a matter of 
internal improvement to their consideration? When the question of rewarding the 
heroes of Muharajpnre and Punniar was under discussion, his lordship considered 
any such reference altogether rcdimdant, and proceeded at once to open the vaults 
of the Treasury, and distribute its hoards among the troops with an unsparing 
hand. Why could he not have ordered the arrearage of the Toll fuml, wliich has 
been so long lying dormant, to be devoted at once to this object, instead of sending 
the matter home for consi<icration to n b<Kly so dilatory and so obstructive, and 
thus postponing the realization of our hopes, and the improvement of the country 
to an indefimte period ? 

The Law of Evidence. — The last Calcutta Gazette publishes an Act for im- 
proving the law of evidence. The preimble states that whereas the enquiry after 
truth in her Majesty’s Courts of Justice is often obstructed by incapacities created 
by the present law, therefore no person offered as a witness shall be hereafter ex- 
cluded from giving evidence by reason of incapacity from crime or interest. The 
progress of legal s(;ionce in modern times has at length swept away this relic of the 
wisdom of our ancestors ; but it is also worthy of remark, that this incapacity of 
hearing testimony from crime or interest which is now abrogated, was also one of 
the oldest and most valued maxims of IBndoo law. 


NOTICE TO COBBESPONDENTS. 

Copies of the folhwing works have been received, and will he noticed in our nead : — 
Life and Times of Louis Philippe, by the Bev. Mr. Wright — The Sisters, by Mr. 
Cookton— Arts, Antiquities, and Chronology, of Ancient Egypt, by Mr. Wathon— 
Part 72 of the Novel Newspaper. 


JH Communiralions and Books far Review, addressed to the Editor of the 

“BRITISH FRIEND OF INDIA MAGAZINE AND INDIAN REVIEW,” 
will bereeek)ed hy the Publishers, Messrs, Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster 
Mw ; lor'ly the Printers, Messrs, MUNRO AND Conoreve, 2C, Duke Street, Lincoln's 
Inn 

X Glitching, and Advertisements for the forthcoming Number of 

should be sent on or before the 27/A inst., to the Office of the Magazme, 
puke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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A t glebe house, grove Hill, Camberwell, YOUNG 

LADIES receive a Superior Education, superintended by MRS. AYEllS, 
imthoreas of “Conversations on Arithmetic,*’ and “Addresses to the Young.” 
References permitted to the Rev. Henry Melvill, Principal of Hailcybury College ; 
the Rev, T. Dale, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s ; and the Rev. J. W. Anderson, 
East Dulwich. Terms had of Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Nesbit and 
C<»., Berners-street ; and of Messrs. Soutor and Law, Fleet-street. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN INDIAN GANG ROBBER. 

[We are indebted for the following deeply, though painfully intercst- 
ing, personal narrative of Ajeet Singh, a noted Dacoit (or night 
robber), to the Editor of the Agra Ukhbar, who has liberally supplied 
each of ’’’s subscribers with a pamphlet, compiled from the depositions 
of Ajeet Singh, after his apprehension by the British Government. 
The statements of the robber-chief were all forwarded to the officers 
appointed for the suppression of Dacoitee, and have been fouijd to be 
in every material respect correct. Ajeet, having been admitted an 
approver, has been employed by the British Government.] 

My ancestors were born at Marwar (in the province of Ajmeer), and 
on some occasion, having ofiended the chief of the district, they were 
turned out of his territory, and the rent-free lands which had been 
assigned them resumed. My great-grandfather had died before this 
event, but my grandfather and eight surviving sons, with many 
hnndred families of the same tribe were expelled, and took to the unin- 
habited parts of the country around Marwar, and settled in parties of 
one or more hundred families around the large wells called Bowlees, 
which were very numerous — they have steps reaching down to the 
water’s edge, and apartments in the sides and around them equal to the 
accommodation, each, of many hundreds of families. They adopted 
robbery as their profession, and the only means of subsistence, and 
became known among the other people by the name of Bowaroc-walas, 
British Friend of India Mag, Vol. V. No. 30. 2 B 
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or Bowarees, or the people of the Bowlces, The chief of Mar war 
heard of their depredations, and began to concert measures for ex- 
pelling them from their new abodes. Having notliing to hope from 
resistance, they broke up on his approach, and wandered over the 
country in small parties. My grandfather, with his eight sons, came 
to Paloda in the Jypore territory, conciliated the land -holders with 
money and promises, got from them the lease of the estate, and built a 
fort upon it for security. 

Some time afterwards, the Nawah Ameer Khan made an attack upon 
this fort, and took, plundered and levelled it with the ground, and I 
had three uncles killed in defending the place. My grandfather had 
died in Paloda before the attack took place ; my father and his four 
brothers, with their families, and those of their deceased brothers now 
left the Jypore territory, in which they had become powerful, and 
sought an asylum with the Raja of Kurowlee. lie accepted their 
prolfercd services and entertained them upon fixed salaries, on condition 
that they should prevent robbery in his territory, and fight for him 
whenever his country might be invaded by an enemy. 

Our numbers soon increased beyond our means of subsistence, and 
my two uncles went olf with forty followers, and entered into the 
service of KurreemKhan, the Pindara chief, who gave them the charge 
of his bed-room. J'hcy were with him when his fortunes declined 
under the attack of the British forces, and were all killed in his service. 
My uncle, Bhurt Sing, went and entered into the service of Raja 
Pcrtaiib Sing, chief of Alvar, who employed him and Bijee Sing, a 
leader of our clan, to assassinate Dewan Ilurdco Sing. Pertaub Sing 
had been a feudatory Jageerdar of the Jypore man ; but he now began 
to throw off the yoke in the usual way, and to set up for himself, lie 
set fire to villages and plundered the country, and the Jypore Rajah 
sent the Dewan (minister.) Hurdeo Sing to reduce him to obedience, 
with orders to seize or kill him and resume his Jageer. He went with 
an army of twenty thousand men, laid siege to his fort, and reduced 
him to great extremities ; Pertaub at last sent for my uncles Bhurt 
Sing and Bijee Sing, who came with five hundred of their clan, and 
were promised a very high reward, and a good estate in hereditary 
rent-free tenure, if they would assassinate the minister. They under- 
took the duty, and Bhurt Sing at midnight entered his tent, which was 
without a sentry. lie had four or five men with him, and leaving them 
outside the tent, he entered and found the Dewan asleep, entirely 
defenceless. He could not kill him in that state ; but took up his 
turban, sword, and shield, which lay by the bedside, and returned with 
them to Bijee Sing, saying that the enemy slept even without a sentry, 
and that he could not stab him in that defenceless state ; Bijee Sing 
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then went himself, entered the tent, and stubbed the minister to the 
heart. 

The Alvar chief gave them ten thousand rupees in money for the 
service, and three villages, which Bijee Sing soon after got exclusively 
to himself; for he quarrelled with ray uncle, who went off with his 
family and friends to Kurovvlee. The estate descended to Bijee Sing's 
son, who still holds it. 

My father, lluzaree, entered into the service of the Rajah of 
Churkaree, in Bundelcund, ii})on a salary of one hundred rupees a 
month, and fifty followers upon seven rupees each. They had the 
charge of his bcd-chamb(U'. Up to this time, my ancestors had gained 
their subsistence honourably by robbery in open day, either inde- 
pendently, on their own account, or in the service of the different 
native chiefs ; and were not dacoits, or night robbers. But, for the 
last twenty-four years, since the British supremacy has been established 
all over India, these chiefs have not been able to find any employment 
for us ; and we have been reduced to the necessity of night robbery, or 
Dacoitce. 

The first affair that I have any very distinct recollection of, was this ; 
Jean Baptiste, who com nanded a force in the service of the Gwalior 
chief Sciiidhea, wrote a letter to the Kurowlee chief requesting that he 
would send him three hundred brave men fit for a bold enterprize ; and 
promised that, if the duty on which they were to be employed should 
be well done, he would get back for that chief, llie estate of Subulghur 
which Scindhea had taken from hirn* **^. The Kurowlee chief assembled 
three hundred and fifty of our bravest and most experienced men for 
this work, as he was extremely anxious to recover from Scindhea tin? 
Subulghur estate. Tlu sc men, under thirteen leaders, were sent to 
Jean Baptiste, with orders to obey his commands implicitly, and with a 
promise of a handsome reward in the event of success. 

They set out, and in six or seven days reached the camp of Jean 
Baptiste, who had with him an army of between forty and filty thou- 
sand men. They had an interview with him ; and took up their 
quarters near his own tents. lie ordered a thousand rupees to be given 
them daily for their subsistence, and they used to get it every morning. 
Jean Baptiste was in some alarm at the invasion of a bold adventurer 
from Bundelcund ; who had collected nearly a hundred thousand horse, 
and was then encamped within the Gwalior territory, and threatening 
to lay waste the whole country, lie told them, that if they would go 
and put this adventurer to death in his camp, he would get the 

* The Subulghur estate yielded four lacs of rupees a year, and was taken from 

the Kurowlee chief, about a year or two before this transactiou. 
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Subulghur territory restored to the Kurowlee chief, and make him assign 
to them valuable estates within that territory in rent-free tenure ; and 
do many other things to make them happy and comfortable. They 
undertook the enterprise, and the promises on both sides were sworn to 
solemnly, according to their respective religions. His promise was then 
taken down in writing, and attested by his chief minister, who pledged 
himself that Jean Baptiste should keep his engagements. 

They determined to redeem their pledge by attacking the Boondela 
chief at night in the midst of his troops, and sent some of their best 
spies to ascertain the disposition of his camp. They went, some as Brin- 
jaras, some as Mahoincdans, and some as Hindoo religious mendicants, 
and some as pedlars, and after going over the camp, they used to bring 
back intelligence of what I hey had seen. For three months tliey thus fre- 
quented the camp, without finding what could be considered a fair chance of 
carrying their designs into execution, for the chief was found to be 
always on the alert, and his troops well distributed, and watchful at 
their posts. Two thousand horse were, it was said, alw'ays on duty 
going the rounds at night ; and the tents of the chief were surrounded 
by very strong guards, with sentries at every opening. They lost all 
hoi}e of being able to effect their object by a bold attack, and when 
this chief retired from the Gwalior territory, and pitched his camp near 
Saugor, they came to the resolution of descending to the trade of 
thieves, rather than lose him. They instructed their spies accordingly, 
and remained in camp. They soon learnt from them, that the chief 
had become much enamoured of a dancing girl, belonging to one of the 
numerous parties of comedians that followed his camp, and used occa- 
sionally to pass the night in her tent, where they might find an oppor- 
tunity of disposing of him. 

They were still in the camp of Jean Baptiste at Chundelee, and on 
licaring this, fifty of the bravest and cleverest of their party were 
selected, and sent on in the disguise of soldiers to this chief’s camp, 
'fhey chose a spot in a small thicket on the bank of a rivulet that 
flowed through the camp, and there they concealed themselves. "When 
the Rcijah came to spend a night again w'ith the dancing girl, the spies 
brought intimation to the thicket, and. twenty out of the fifty armed 
themselves, and set out for the camp. Of these, five entered the tent ; 
Hunsa, who determined to do the deed himself, and four chosen men to 
support him. It was about midnight when they entered, and they 
found the girl sitting by the bedside fanning the chief, who lay fast 
asleep. As soon as the woman saw Hunsa advancing with his dagger 
to the bed, she threw herself at his feet, and implored him not to kill 
liiin, and oilcred him all the jewels that she and the chief had, supposing 
that their object had been merely plunder. But Hunsa had under- 
taken the work, and was not to be moved from his purpose by a 
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woman. 11c terrifiecl her to silence by the threat of instant death, 
advanced to the bed-side, stabbed the Rajah through the heart at one 
blow, and when he saw that no signs of life remained, retired with his 
four supporters, and came back to the thicket. All, then, went into 
the ruins of an old fort in the gunge some miles distant, where they 
concealed themselves, and the next morning, they saw troops of cavalry 
galloping in all directions in search of the murderers of their chief. 
None of them came to the old fort, and tliey remained unmolested till 
the pursuit ceased, when they made the best of their way back to 
Chundelee and reported their success to Jean Baptiste. He was 
greatly delighted, and sent them at once twenty thousand rupees for 
a feast. To Hunsa, their chief, he gave a horse worth five thousand 
rupees, a dress of honour worth one thousand, and a pair of valuable 
pearl ear-rings to send home to his wife. 

They wrote to the Rajah of Kurowlee, and gave him an account of 
their success, and suggested that he should lose no time in getting 
from Scindhea what had been promised by Jean Baptiste, who, about 
this time, got an order from Gwalior to go and take the fortress and 
territory of Raghooghur from their chief, lie set out with his trooj)! , 
and made his friends over to the care of Scwlal Dewan, his minister, 
with orders that they should get from him what they required till his 
return, when he would see that all that had been promised should be 
performed, They were satisfied, and soon after requested the Dewan 
to give them a little money to send home to their iatnilies. lie told 
them that he had sent an application to his master, and could not act 
till he got a reply; “ but,” said he, “if you are impatient to bring the 
ncgociation to a close, and will take what 1 hold in my closed hand as 
in full of all demands, take it in God’s name.” The principal leaders 
exclaimed, — “ Who are you, that we should be satisfied with what you 
may please to give; our engagements are with your master, and from 
him we will take what he has promised ; but, in the mean time, you 
can surely make us an advance,” Had they closed with his proposal, 
he would have cheated with some small sum, and grant of land, in full 
of all demands ; and he was no doubt instructed by his master, Jean 
Baptiste, to do so, after he had starved them into agreeing with his proposal 
of oliering them what he held in his closed hand. But they were too 
shrewd to be so taken in. Jean Baptiste had, to get rid of a formidable 
enemy, promised to the Kurowlee Rajah, in the restoration of Subulghur, 
more than he now thought his master Scindhea would agree to, and he 
did not know how to get out of the scrape. He said that he could 
give nothing in the way of advance till he got orders. “ But,” said he, 
“ there is a valuable dispatcli of cloth, belonging to the merchants of 
Chundelee, about to start for the Dukbun ; you can help yourselves 
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to that/* They caught eagerly at the proposal, and he gave them the 
loan of two hundred bullocks to assist their designs. Fifty of their 
party assumed the disguise of Brinjaras, and went on eight stages, to 
the town of Sarora, where they attacked the party escorting the cloth 
when it came up, and plundered them of all they had. The booty was 
divided on the spot among the leaders, put upon the bullocks, and taken 
off to their respective homes. After this, Sewlal, Jean Baptiste’s 
minister, recommended them to bring their families from Kurrowlee to 
Kalowlee, in Subulghur. The Landholder of that village, Sectaram 
Brahmin, was at that time in camp with them; and at was at his sug- 
gestion the request was made. He was the man sent to induce them 
to come to Jean Baptiste. He used to get from us large sums of 
money ; and in return, render us occasional service at the courts of the 
different chiefs, in whose esteem he stood very high. 

The property taken in this affair happened to belong to Dowlut 
How Scindeah’s own banker, and he got the chief to issue a peremptory 
order to Jean Baptiste, to trace and seize the plunderers. Baptiste 
sent orders to theDewan Sewlal to search for them, and he came off in 
great agitation to our leaders, and told them, that if he got into trouble 
they could not hope to escape, but if they could continue to keep him 
unsuspected, they should hnd their account in it : that he had suggested 
the enterprize for their good alone, and that they were bound in gra- 
titude to conceal the share he had had in it. It was generally known 
that our people had committed the robbery ; and liunsa their chief 
leader made no secret of it, as he thought he had nothing to fear from 
Baptiste, or Scindhea, his master, after the signal service he had 
rendered them in the assassination of the ambitious Boondela chief. 
It was soon reported to Baptiste that we had robbed the banker at the 
instigation of the Dewan, and he in consequence sent for him and for 
all the chiefs of our gangs. At the earnest solicitations of the Dewan 
Sewlal, liunsa denied his participation, and declared that they had 
committed the robbery without his, the Dewan’s, knowledge. Baptiste 
was very angry, put liunsa and all the leaders in confinement, and 
sent an order to the Amil (Governor) of Subulghur, to seize and 
confine all our females and children in the fortress. lie got them all 
seized accordingly, and brought to him from Kalowlee. 

Their followers, who had remained at Chundelee, on hearing of this, 
dispersed and returned to their respective homes in Kurowlee, Alvar 
and Jypore. They reported to the Kurowlee chief the consummate 
knavery of the Dewan Sewlal, and he wrote to Jean Baptiste, to this 
elFect; Your Dewan instigated my men to plunder the banker, and 
now, by persuading them to deny his share in the guilt, has got them 
confined by you. Good! you have honourably fulfilled your pro- 
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tnises, and the solemn engagements into which you have entered. Now 
mark me, if you liave any wish to preserve your own life, you will im- 
mediately, on the receipt of this, send back my people, with their wives 
and children ! Baptiste became much alarmed, immediately released 
Ilunsa, with all his friends, gave him a rich dress of honour, and sent 
the whole home ; but he would not release their wives and children, 
lest they might kill him as they had done the Boondela chief. lie 
kept the women and children for three years confined in the fortress of 
Subiilghur, to secure his own life, till Seetarma, the Landholder, was 
prevailed upon to enter into a solemn engagement Ihat-wc should not 
hurt him. Our party had been six months on service with Jean 
Baptiste, and the captivity of the women and children lasted three 
years longer. I was then a lad of thirteen or fourteen years of ago, 
and remained in confinement with the women and children. I was 
with my elder brother Rohun, who soon after died, and I remained 
with the gang during the whole expedition in the Baptiste enterprize, 
till the plunder of the cloth merchants, when 1 was sent home to my 
mother with the booty. I was taken with her at Kalowlee, and con- 
fined at Subulguhr. 

The first time I went on a Dacoitce expedition, was about twenty 
two years ago, wheu I was seventeen years of age. Choudee, the 
fatlier of Mrs. Rajoo, who is now here, was then in the service of a 
Magistrate of the district of Agra, whose name I do not recollect, and 
he sent a message to me by a Ilurkaru to say, that a pedlar merchant 
was taking goods to the value of forty thousand Spanish Dollars from 
Agra to Jypore, upon one cart, and that wt ought to attack it on the 
road. It was soon agreed that w'c should do so, and I left Manickporc 
with a party of ten, and was joined by Bijee Sing with fourteen or 
fifteen, Gujraj with twenty, and Rajuna with ten. In three or four 
days w'c reached Dosa in Jypore and attacked the cart which was 
standing at a temple, but w'c found nothing save a few trinkets, not 
worth more, altogether, than three hundred rupees. More than this 
had been spent in fitting out the expedition, and no division of the 
booty took place. The leaders took the whole. Two chowkedars, 
who attempted resistance, w'ere wounded, but no one of our party 
suffered. 

About eighteen years Jigo I set out with a gang of twenty-five 
Budhuks on an expedition to Malwa, in the disguise of Ganges water 
carriers. Gujraj and myself were the leaders, with Bukshce and 
Ghazec as our assistants. We reached the district of Ojeyn in a 
month, and passing through Samcr we encamped in a grove near a well 
six miles on the other side. A party of fifty men passed us, armed 
with musquets, escorting six or seven loaded bullocks and buffaloes. 
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Wc concluded that the property must be very valuable, from the 
strength of the escort, and sent on with them two very expert spies. 
On reaching Samer, they saw that the loads were so heavy that it 
required eight men to take off each of them, and came back and 
reported tluit they had no doubt that the bags contained silver, but 
that there were five hundred horsemen, and a good many policemen on 
foot, belonging to the place, and all on guard. We thought it rather 
dangerous to attack so large a party with so small a band as twenty- 
five, and after a good deal of deliberation it was determined that we 
should refer the question to our gods, and if they commanded, 
undertake it, if not, give it up. I then took the auspices of the Akhut, 
or grains of wlieat, and we all concluded that our gods had commanded 
the entcrprizc. About half an hour after dark we set out, and about 
nine wc reached a spot half a mile from the town. Here the spies came 
out and tried to dissuade us from the attempt, declaring that wc must 
be all killed by so many guards mounted and on foot. We again con- 
sulted, and 1 urged them to go on, confiding in the god 1 had invoked. 
The leading men told me that I should again invoke him, and intreat, 
that if he was a safe guide, he would vouchsafe us, as an omen, the 
braying of an ass on the right. I did so, and we had not waited long 
when wc heard the desired sound where we wished it. All were de- 
lighted, and we pushed on and attacked the party. The guards no 
sooner saw our swords gleaming, than they made off in all directions, 
and we took up as much of the property as we could manage to carry. 
Oil our way back the soldiers collected round us, and we were obliged 
to run into a tank that stood near the town. The water was deep, 
and we had to swim for it. Wc let all the property sink, except three 
thousand rupees with which we landed on the other side, and went on 
as fast as we could to a village twenty-four miles distant, before wc 
halted to rest. There wc rested three days, pretending to be suffering 
from the effects of drinking the water of the South of India, which had 
disagreed with our stomachs. At midnight, on the third day, we went 
back to the tank, and took up what we had left. The water reached 
up to our chins, but wc groped about with our feet for the bags, got 
them all up, and reached our homes with the whole in safety,* 

No man was wounded on our side, nor was any one that I know of 
on the other. We got forty thousand rupees, money of various coinage, 
and in gold and silver bullion. On reaching the house of Gujraj, in 
Ghoogut, the whole was divided. I and Ghajee got fifteen thousand 
rupees for ourselves, and Gujraj and Buksheea got twenty thousand. 

• bn reference to local authorities at Indore, this dacoitee has been found to 
have taken place as described, upon a merchant on his way with treasure from 
Pooiit to Ojeyn ; two of the merchant’s party were wounded. 
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Thakoor Indur the landholder of Ghoo^ut, "ot five hundred, 

and four thousand five hundred were taken to cover the expenses of the 
road, and to nfler to the {?ods who had guided us, and to give in charily 
to the poor. Wo were absent on this expedition three months and 
a half. 

For ofTerings to the gods, we purchase goats, and sweet cakes, and 
spirits ; and, having prepared the feast, wc throw a handful of the 
savoury food upon the fire, in the name of the gods who have assisted 
ns, and then eat up the rest ourselves. But of the feast so consecrated, 
no female but a virgin can partake. The offering is made through the 
man who has successfully invoked the god on that particular occasion ; 
and, as rny god had guided us on this, I w^as employed to prepare the 
feast for liini, and tlirow tlie offering on the fire. The offering must be 
taken uj) before the feast is touched, and put upon the fire, and a little 
water must be sprinkled upon it. The savoury smell of the food, as it 
hums, reaches the nostrils of the god, and delights him. On this, as 
on most occasions, I invoked the spirit of Gunga Sing, my grandfather; 
and to him 1 made the ollering. I considered him to be the greatest of 
all my ancestors, as a robber ^nd him 1 invoked on this Irjing 
occasion, lie never failed me wnbn 1 invoked him, and 1 had great 
confidence in his aid. The spirits of our ancestors can easily see 
whether wc sh ill succeed in what we undertake, and when we are to 
do so, they order us on; and when not, they make signs to us to 
desist. 

I had remained at home a year after the last, or tliird enterpiiso, wlien 
1 entered upon the fourth, about sixteen or seventeen years ago. 1 
was then about twenty-one years of age. I set out from Bhojpoorce, 
in Kiirowlee, with a gang of sixty dacoits under Chanda, Soorja, Ghun- 
seeam, Bukhta and myself ; and Ghazee a Tliokcdar. We took with 
us two hundred bullocks, and in the disguise of Briiijaras, proceeded 
slowly, and in two months reached Knnkiir in the district of Ojeyn. 
Wc till lied ojT to the Soulli from Kankur, and encamped on the hank of 
a river about twelve miles distant, just in llie way Briiijaras usually 
encamp. If any one asked questions, we told them that we supplied 
the cantonments of N^emuch with grain, and were going for a supply, 
Chanda Jemadar, with Bheel and Bhyroo, two of our followers, were 
sent on tow’ards Ojeyn as spies to sec what was to be got. They re- 
turned to us some days after, and reported, that some valuable property 
was proceeding from Ojeyn to Gw^alior, on two ponies and four men, 
under the escort of twenty men armed with musqiiets, but that they 
could not ascertain to whom it belonged. The party were, they said, 
at Kankur, where a large weekly fair was that day held. We set out 
British Friewl of India Ma&\ Vol. V. No. 30. 2 ,s 
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with our bullocks, and encamped within six miles of Kankur. Leaving 
a party of twenty men with the bullocks, forty of us left Camp in the 
evening, reaching Kankur about nine o’clock. We attacked the escort* 
and after wounding three or four of thorn, ])ut the rest to flight, and 
took possession of the property ; two of our party were wounded. 

Wc returned to our bullocks and moved on with them the whole night 
towards our homes, wliich we reached by long stages, Wc got in this 
entorpiise forty thousand rupees, and divided it as soon as we got homc- 
It was a moonlight night, and the booty was mi the open street, so that 
we had no occasion to light our torches. We were obliged to bring 
away our tw'o wounded companions on bullocks. 

I bad remained at borne a year after the Kankur affair, when I set 
out again with a gang of fifty or sixty dacoits under Naeka, from Kur, 
in Kurowlcc ; Burta, from Kohtra, in Jypore ; and Ilurreramporc, in 
the same territory. We had two hundred and fifty bullocks with us, 
and in the disguise of Brinjaras, we proceeded towards the city of Oode- 
pore. We wandered about through Khoosrane, Jowra, Chittore, Mond- 
sore, Nimpora, Ncemueh, for four months, without getting intelligence 
of any thing worth taking. We were on our return home, and en- 
camped, one day, at a place* between Chittore and llumeergurh. We 
were reduced to great distress from the want of the means of subsis- 
Itfwcie, It was, therefore, determined to replenish our funds by taking 
a bag from a money chang(‘r. With this view I set out for Chittore, ac- 
roinpanried by two of my men, and on the road met a Marwarec mer- 
?‘hant, who had broken up his establishment at Neeimveh, and was taking 
i)fl' all his stock upon a hundred ponies. I turned and followed 
hi® i)ar£y to Humeergurh, passing by the encampment of our 
friends on the road. To the east of the fort of II uraeergurh stood a 
lank, and to the south of the fort and tank was encamped a British force, 
and the JVLii waxec went in and encamped between the ground of the 
British force and the gamson of Humeergurh. After duly lecoii- 
noitering tiie jmsition, I sent off my two followers to report to my 
Viends, and as soon as they got the inUdligence, forty men came off 
h 1 joined me about nine at night. I described the position, and told 
'em that it seemed impreguahle on three sides, but that there was a 
■>ad passing between the tank and east wall of the fort, by which the 
tie of the town went out to graze, and by which I thought the prey 
.ght be secured. It was so determined, and advancing by' this road 
• t attacked the merchant, after making the usual disposition of our 
j!;!.le force, to secure our retreat. Wc took all we thought valuable of 
s property and g(:t back safely to our bullocks, wliich we drove on as 
.St as we could all the rest of the night. In the morning when ne 
' 'Might (mv!it*lvcs tolerably secure, we inspected our booty, and found 
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it worth from forty to sixty thousand rupees. It consisted of gold and 
silver bullion, pearls, corals and jewels of various kinds, aqd gold and 
silver ornaments of all kinds, inlaid with jowcl«. Those ornaments and 
jewels were contained in copper, brass and iron boxes, wTapped up in 
bales of cloth for concealment. We pushed on with our prize as fast as 
we could, and on reaching home, divided it in the usual mode. No one 
was wounded on our side, and [ believe none on the other. We did 
not take the auspices on this occasion, nor did w^e light any torches, as 
the booty was out on the ground. We were out on this expedition 
six months,* 

About sixteen years ago, in the cold season, I set out from 
Ilumeerpore, in Indore, with thirty followers in the disguise of 
Briiijaras, and proceeded towards the South with two hundred 
bullocks. We had two lirahmins with us, to manage all our afTiirs 
with the custom house and police oflicers along the roads, and to assist 
us in mending our hags so as to keep up the disguise. In three months, 
moving about slowly, waiting for soineihing worth taking, we i cached 
tlic bank of the Antonec river, three cos (five or six miles,) fiom Sho- 
jawulpore in the territory of the Nawab of llhopaul, and there en- 
camped. We sent on llhcema and Ilurchunda to look out for booty, 
and they came back to us and reported that the Nawab’s army was en- 
f camped not far from the town, and had among them a banker of great 
wealth. The young Nawab had quarrelled with his mother-in-law the 
liegent of llhopaiil, and there was a small British force with him, with 
several Knropean gentlemen, trying to effect a reconciliation between 
the parties. It was the year that Bhurtpore was taken (182()) About 
nine o'clock we set out to attack him, leaving the two Brahmins and 
three of our clan to watch the bullocks, and about midnight we reached 
the Camp. We were challenged as we passcvl along the sentries, hut 
we told them that wo were landholders come to pay our respects to His 
Highness the Nawab, and they permitted us to pass on. We attacked 
the banker’s tents, robbed him of all the property wo could find, and 
retired with it.f The hanker was with the Nawah’s ministers, and liis 
tent w'as pitched in the Bazar of the camp, and the only person standing 
sentry over it was a chow'kccdar. As soon as he saw us draw our 
^ swords he made off, calling out as loud as he could, “ robbers, robbers.’* 

* It has been ascertained by Captain Birch, from the landholders, mercliants and 
others of the town of Humeergurh. that tiiis dacoitee took place as d(3scribod, on a 
Ivafila of merchants who were encamped near Iluincergurh in the hot season, about 
seventeen or eighteen years ago, and that six men of the Kahla were wounded, and 
one jumped down a well (Bowlee) and was drowned. 

■f The particulars of this robbery are given, with fow variations from the narra- 
tive, in the Government correspondence on the subject of da'joitoes. 
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TIk* people inside were asleep, b t as we entered and bc^;an to break 
open the boxes with our axes they awoke, and ran out sercaminpr “rob- 
bers, robbers!” but* the people of the eamp lhon«];ht the noise arose 
from a bazar squabble. We retreated with th • booty by the road op- 
posite to that by which we advanced ihrouj^h tlic camp to the attack, 
as we concluded that this W’ould be guarded the moment that the alarm 
should be given. On our way out we met a party going the rounds, 
and were obliged suddenly to disperse. Some of our parties lost 
their road in the confusion, and it was late before they reached 
our bullocks. Soorja, alias Phool Sing, the sf)n of Jodhsing could 
not find the road at all, and was taken, while trying to conceal him- 
self near the camp. We examined the booty on reaching our eam[), 
and found it to consist of about three thousand rupees worth of pro- 
perty in gold and silver ornaments, rupees, and cloths. We put 
all these things round our waists, drove the bullocks before ns as we 
could, and reaching home in safety, divided our booty. Soorja, alias 
Phool sing, wdicii taken, had some of the plundrcd proj)erty upon him, 
and on being questioned stated that Dana the lame, of Kurowlee, who 
was a notorious daeoit leader of those parts, had s(‘nt him and liis 
gang upon this entorjuise. 'Phe Xawab wrote to the Kurowlee Rajah 
to request that he would seeu e and send thi>’ tnan to him. lie did so. 
Dana wa* put into prison at lihopaul, but lie hap[)enetl to be ii[)()n close 
terms of intimacy with the native Agent who resided at Kurowlee on the 
part of the British representative at the Court of Bhoi)aul, and through 
liim his friends spent three or four thousand rupees and obtained his 
discharge. On reaching the British representative at Bhopaul, Dana 
w'as confronted w ith his accuser Soorja, who persisted in declaring that 
lie was the leader of the gang, but Dana stated that 1 was the leader, 
and olFerod to get me seized if he w ere sent to the Jypore Rajah with 
a recpicst for .aid. lie was scut accordingly, but not finding me as h(‘ 
expected, he WTote to Kurowlee, to his friend the agmt of the British 
representative, to say tint I Iiad died of the cholera morbus w hich was 
then raging. The Jypore Rajah was in consequence requested to sciul 
Dana to Kurowlee, and on his arrival the British representative's agent 
wrote to his master to say, that he, Dana, was a most respectable and 
inolfensive landholder, and had been wantonly seized and subjected to 
indignities, and soon got an order to see that he was released. As 
some compensation for the money he had got from Dana’s friends, he 
persuaded the minister of Kurowlee and his master, the Rajah, to give 
Dana, in rent-free tenure, the village of Pisola Pisolee, worth one huii- 
flred rupees a year, saying, that he deserved it from them after having 
bteu subjected to so much indignity. Dana used to give the Rajah 
and his minister the Dhawa, that is the husband of the woman who had 
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nursed the Rajah in his infancy — many thousand rupees a year, in 
presents, out of the booty his gang used to bring home from their ex- 
peditions, and he was now mucli pleased to think that he and the Bri- 
tish representative’s agent had got him out of the senape so well, for 
when he sent Dana to Bhopaul, he was much afraid that Dana would 
disclose and get him into trouble. This Dana is now an ollicer in the 
Agra police, and on intimate terras with the Cotwal of the city, and he 
docs a good deal to screen his friends who arc still at large. 

{To hti continued.) 


NOTES ON HINDOO TEMPLES. 

Bv Ra 3I LoenuN Giiose, a Uindoo of Calcutta. 

Of the numerous Hindoo temples in India, those that have been taxed 
by (jlovernment and are under the management of their local Agents, in 
conformity to Regulation XC. 1810, continue to enjoy their former 
state of celebrity and consequence, while many of the others arc moul- 
dering into ruins, for want of resources to keep them in proper repair. 
Indeed, I may safely slate, that this ])rotcclion of a foreign Ciovernmcnt, 
of the superstitions of the country, tends in no small degree to enhance 
the sanctity and importance of tlievo places of religious resort among 
j lindoos, iiiasmueli, as by bringing forward the example of Govern- 
ment, the Priests, nho are undoubtedly interested in their prosperity, 
have a very suitable oppoitunity of working upon the superstitious 
fears of my countrymen, and thereby turning them to their o\yu ac- 
count. Common uneducated people suppose, that, unless the images 
in these temples, were possessed of divine attributes. Government 
would never have interfered in the management of them, and ensured 
for pilgrims and otliers, safe resort to them. Hence it is concluded, 
that interfering in the eoiieerns of the tetnples, Government is doing a 
duty, as well to the idols that are in them, as to the people who wor- 
ship idols ; in the same manner in wliich a Hindoo Government would 
have done. Now^, whate\er may be the real motive of Government for 
lending their support and sanction to particular places of pilgrimage, it 
is construed into a respect for the Hindoo Religion and its supersti- 
tions, and into an implied desire to see the people continue to follow 
them. It is natural, that in every thing in which a Government takes 
particular interest, its subjects should do the same, and it is for this 
reason, that the temples under the protection of Government have ac- 
(paired an additional importance, and will continue in their flourishing 
state, until the support that now upliolds them is withdrawn. 

The city of Benares is considered particularly holy by the Hindoos, 
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and contains many Hindoo temples, which however, are losing their 
importance, in consequence of Government not exercising any interfe- 
rence in their management. I have visited this place thrice : first in 
1812, then in 1818, and lastly in 1822, and 1 found the temples in 
every succeeding visit, to have lost much of the respectability in which 
1 had seen them in my previous visit, with the exception of perhaps 
three or four, which still enjoy their ancient reputation. Such of my 
friends as liave visited Benares since, inform me that very few' pil- 
grims, comparatively, repair to the city now. But I neither know, nor 
have I heard, that any of the temples under the management of govern- 
ment have lost their former importance at all. In Dacca there is a 
temple which was built by Rajah ManSing, when he came to Bengal, 
A.D. 1589, and dedicated to an image called Dakesewari. I recollect, 
when I pursued my studies in this city in my boyhood, that one Mr. 
John Baltye w’as collector of this place, wrho had a Nouhect khanak 
built at his OAvn expense, and consecrated it to the service of the temple. 
'I’he people believed, that unless the image possessed special di\inc 
attributes, i\ Christian, and a functionary of government, would not have 
j)aid such respect to it. A poem was prepared on the occasion and 
sung by the people. At this distance of time I can only recollect a 
couple of its lines which are as follow : “ Ho ! Mr. Battye, who is 
a believer in yon, has built to you a Noubeet khaiiali, you should 
not, therefore, Oh ! Mother Dakesewari, whilst residing in Dacca, fail 
to show your grace.** 

Now, with v^hatcvcr intention Government or any other person or 
persons of a dill’ereiit persuasion, may regard a Hindoo temple or its 
idol, it is accounted by the people to have originated in a belief of the 
sanctity of the one, and the divinity of the other. There is a place 
near Dacca, which is called Khiolgoon, where there is an image of 
Kali, which was before in great repute for a long lime, but f.»r want of 
support from Government, its very existence has almost been forgotten. 
Tliis has also been the case with other temples, such as Kiriteswarri, 
near Moorshedabad ; and Jessoreswari in Zillah Jessore. 

It is said, that in the golden age of the Hindoos, there was a female 
of the name of Kali, who killed in battle two warriors, Shumbha, and 
Nishumbha, and also a powerful animal of the bulFalo kind. The 
Hindoos, therefore, deified her, and worshipped her image. Before en- 
gaging in warfare, robberies, and such matters as require physical 
strength for their accomplishment, the Hindoos worship Kali, and in- 
voke her aid in the same manner, as the Mahomedans, on like occasions, 
call upon All for assistance. 

1 shall now give my reasons why the image of Kali at Kalighaut 
near Calcutta, has acquired so great a character, although there is no in- 
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terferrnce by the Government in the management of the temple. Cal- 
cutta, prior to English political connection, consisted of a few Villages 
which were very thinly inhabited. But, after the conquest of J3cngal 
by the English, it became their Capital, Avhen a great many natives who 
had acquired fortunes under them, settled in it, and being all idolaters, 
began frequenting Kalighaut, as a place of peculiar sanctity, where they 
gave Poojahs, and made valuable presents, while Government neglected 
to take any notice of the atrocities that were committed there, but rather 
favoured the views of some of the influential orthodox Hindoos. These 
circumstances operated so powerfully in flivor of Kalighaut, that even 
the lower classes of Mahommedans believed in the sacredness of the 
place. But since Uammohun Roy, whose name cannot be mentioned 
without high veneration, took up his residence in Calcutta, and promul- 
gated his opinions, and the subsequent establishment of the Hindoo 
College, and other English seminaries, Kalighaut has suflered in the 
estimation of many. I am confident that if the Summachar Chundrica 
(a native newspaper) and its auxiliary the DJiurmo Shiihha were not in 
existence, the temple would be abandoned by at least the wealthier por- 
tion of the native community of Calcutta, from whom it derives very 
large emoluments. 

Put the people of the mofussil still view the place without any 
dimimition of their respect. It is mentioned in the Shasters of the 
Hindoos, that the King only should offer human victims to Kali, by 
which is meant, that persons sentenced to death should be taken to the 
temple of Kali, and there put to death by way of sacrifice. J3ut now, 
the believers in Kali, without understanding the purport of the Shasters, 
think human sacrifice a virtue, and become guilty of Homicide. The 
Haidars of Kalighaut, who arc Brahmins living upon the produce of the 
place, have some of them acquired some wealth ; hut as all of them are 
uneducatccl, and addicted to drinkingand other vices, I have no doubt 
that they would, if opporluniti- s offered, sacrifice human beings ; but 
the place being so near the seat of Government, and also near the seat 
of justice, I do not think they would dare do it, although they may try 
to hush up such matters, when, as they sometimes do, they take place. 
The Jewels belonging to the idol do not exceed in value eight or ten 
thousand Rupees. The village of Kalighat, which is a rent-free tenure, 
(whether legal or illegal I cannot at present say) docs not produce more 
than ten thousand Rupees annually. Besides these, the emoluments 
of the temple do not exceed fifty rupees daily. To prevent the atroci- 
ties said to have been committed at Kalighaut, I would recommend that 
all Government officers, whether the Darogahs, Mohurers, or Chowke- 
dars, employed in keeping the places, should be all Mahomedans, or 
Christians j and should keep up a watch at night, to prijvcnt sacrifices. 
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but have nothing to do in the day. Willi the abolition of the Dhnrmo 
Shuhha, and the spread of knowledge in the Mofussil, by the establish- 
ment of schools and seminaries, the idolaters of the country will cease 
to be. Government should, therefore, use its best endeavours for the 
promulgation of education, especially in the Mofussil. 

The following extract of a letter from the Rev. J. Phillips, American 
Missionary at Orissa, dated March 7th 1844, and printed in the Gen- 
eral Baptist Repository for July, will be found to bear upon the subject 
discussed by the Brahmin at Calcutta. 

The baneful effects of British Cvmnexion with the idolatry of the 
country, meet us in one shape or other almost daily. The following in- 
stance may serve as an illustration : — In January, 1813. while on a 
missionary tour in the district of Kidgclee, I attended a market in a 
place where were eight or nine of the Honourable Coinpanj ’s snlt 
golahs, and also a heathen temple. 1 had some talk with the Pot)Jiiree 
in the morning, who appeared very civil. During the day he came and 
invited me to see him make poojah in one of tlie company’s golahs. f 
went, and w'asnotalitlle surprised to find the representative of l^ockinee, 
goddess of wealth, and the whole complement of her service, arranged 
in one of the empty golahs, which was about to be filled with salt. 
The Poojuree seemed proud to say, that he had both his orders and his 
fee from the Koompanec ! When I inquired if the native darogah had 
not ordered the poojah, he said, ‘ No ; the order came from the j^lycul 
Sahib and added, * It is for the interest of government to make jioojali 
to Lockmee, or there would be a loss sustained of some thousands of 
mounds of salt in every lac,' I made inquiry of several persons, one a 
writer in the salt agent’s office, and they all confirmed the statement 
made by the I'oojurce, 1 was assured, that it was the usual custom, 
both here and in other salt establishments in the same neighbourhood, 
to make poojah to Lockmee, by order of government, whenever a golah 
is about to be filled with salt. What idea the natives arc likely to form 
of Christianity and Christian sincerity, when they see on the one hand, 
the cash and orders of a Christian governmenL upholding and fostering 
their idolatry, and on the other, the missionary, (whom they generally 
regard as acting by the orJer of government) laboring to uproot their 
entire system, it is not difficult to imagine.” 
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THE EAST INDIA AND CHINA ASSOCIATION. 

The Eighth Report of this Association was made on the 22nd of 
February, and contains much useful information ; some of which, as 
usual, we submit to our readers, though but indirectly affecting the 
more vital interests of the millions of India. 

The subject of remittance from India is regarded as one of import- 
ance, and consequently the Association never let any opportunity pass 
without bringing it under the consideration of the proper authorities. 

Last year's Report stated, that the Association had urged the Com- 
pany to give up their system of advancing cash in India bn the hypo- 
thecation of goods consigned to Britain, and that the Company would 
not give way. Therefore^ in the year 1843, the Association confined 
their endeavours to the simplest point of obtaining a timely public no- 
tice of the extent and terms of the Company's intended operations ; 
suggesting that until the Company would give up their remittance ope- 
rations in India, and confine themselves to the sale of bills on India, 
the Company should declare the amount of tribute they would draw 
from India in the year ; specifying how much they would receive for 
bills on India, and how much on goods from India. But, the Com- 
pany replied, that the subject had been fully and maturely considered, 
, ^ in all its relations and circumstances, and they could not enter into any 
pledge as to the mode or conditions of their future remittances, which 
would have the effect of fettering their discretion, upon a point with 
regard to which the retention of its free exercise is indispensable. 

But what says the late Governor- General on this subject ? On the 
4th August, 1843, Lord Ellenborough said, Notice is hereby given, 
that the Government of India has recommended to the home authori- 
ties the expediency of discontinuing, as soon as possible, the present 
system of making advances in India upon the security of goods to be 
hypothecated to the East India Company. The Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the full supplies required to meet the wants 
of the home treasury, can be raised in England by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors, by the sale of bills on India, without any necessity for 
the intervention of the Government in the Indian markets, and he is 
desirous of relieving the trade of India from the irregular intrusions of 
i a competition that is governed principally by the political exigencies of 
the State. The Governor- General in Council is aware that private 
interests may be injuriously affected by the sudden discontinuance of 
any system that has been long in operation, and he issues this timely 
notification of his views upon a subject of the gravest importance to 
the mercantile community connected with the trade of India, in order 
British Friend of India Mag, VoL Y. No. 31. 2 t 
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that they may not be unprepared for a change of measures, which 
the government of India is urging strongly on the attention of the home 
authorities, and will be ready to carry out at the earliest convenient 
opportunity.” 

The Report says, ** How far this recommendation of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, to discontinue the system of making ad- 
vances in India, upon the security of goods hypothecated to the Com- 
pany, may induce the Court of Directors to modify the determination 
stated, in the foregoing paragraph, your Committee cannot presume to 
judge ; but they retain their opinion, that the Court, if they will not 
adopt the course pointed out by your committee, by the merchants 
connected with India, and by the local government itself, are bound to 
give every possible publicity to their operations in obtaining funds for 
their home charges.” 

The total amount paid into the home treasury for bills drawn on the 
several Presidencies, in the year ending on the 5th of January, 1844, 
was £3,057,157 l7s. lid. ; and the export of bullion from the single 
port of London, alone, to within the Company’s ancient limits, was 
9,840 ounces of gold, and 1,495,738 ounces of silver; both, together, 
being equivalent to about 1,643,331 ounces of silver. That is in con- 
sequence of the Corai>any persisting in draining the treasuries of India 
by forcing shipments of goods from India to Britain direct, they 
compelled the merchants of London alone, to export India above a 
million and a half ounces of silver in the course of the past year. 

It is a notorious fact, proved and recorded by Parliament, and ad- 
mitted by the Company, that they traded in despite of loss, they never 
calculated risk and interest, and the result was, they became bankrupt, 
confiscated all the territorial assets in their possession, sold off all their 
ships and warehouses, and shut up shop ; but set up anew as the Go- 
vernment of India. Now, they naturally expect their successors in the 
trade of India to tread in the steps of the monopoly ; but the private 
trader cannot trade unprofitably. 

EAST INDIA BANK. 

The House of Commons’ sessional paper, No. 179, of 1843, shews 
the failure of the attempt to obtain a Charter for the projected Bank of 
Asia. Notwithstanding which, in 1842, another prospectus was cir- 
culated, to establish nn East India Bank, upon nearly similar objec- 
tionable principles, with a capital of a quarter of a million sterling ; 
and the projectors applied to the Crown for a Chaiter, with limited 
responsibility. Lord Ripon, then presiding over the Board of Trade, 
invited the committee of the Association to state their opinion upon 
the necessity of further banks being established for India. They did 
so; but as his Lordship soon after went to preside over the affairs of 
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India, be lost cognizance of the question ; and the committee submitted 
their views to his lordship’s successor, the Honourable Mr. Gladstone. 
The report says, “ If the committee are rightly informed, there is a 
sufficiency of banking facilities in the banks already existing, there 
being the Bank of Bengal with a capital of £750,000, Madras £200,000, 
Bombay £520,000, being £1,420,000 ; and it is a matter of notoriety 
that the Bank of Bengal, having a large capital at its command, beyond 
its employment in strict banking operations, has lent large sums on 
government securities, at a moderate rate of interest ; locking up 
thereby its resources in a manner not consistent with the principles of 
banking. The capital of the Bank of Madras was originally fixed at 
thirty lacs of rupees, but that sum being found to be more than re- 
quired, it was reduced to twenty lacs ; and the Bombay Bank had^ in 
1842, no less than thirty-six lacs of rupees, in bullion, in their coffers, 
unemployed, shewing there was not adequate demand for capital, if such 
capital were to be employed under those strict regulations by which 
the operations of banks possessing privileges ought to be governed. 
Besides the above chartered banks, there are the Union Banks of Cal- 
cutta, the Bank of Agra, and the Bank of Western India, possessing no 
privileges of limited responsibility. It may, therefore, be assumed, 
without fear of contradiction, that the chartered and unchartered 
Banks of India, together with the numerous private bankers, or 
schroffs, &c., at the several Presidencies ; and at Patna, Be- 
nares, Dacca, and other marts of Indian commerce, are fully 
sufficient for all the purposes of legitimate banking. Besides 
there can be no just pretensions for expecting large profits 
from a banking establishment conducted on sound and steady princi- 
ples ; for, with respect to the alleged high rate of interest, and the 
supposed profits on banking in India, it is to be observed, that the rate 
of Government securities, for some length of time, has not been above 
four per cent, during peace, and five per cent, during war ; and the 
discount on salary bills, and loans of permanent deposit, is rarely above 
five per cent. In fact, the large profits which have appeared in the 
statements laid before the public, of the banks in India not restricted, 
are made by speculative transactions, where the rate of interest is in 
truth a compensation for risk, and could not be earned unless such 
risks were run. Nevertheless, the merchants would not attempt to 
offer an objection to the incorporation of a Joint-Stock Company, to 
deal in exchanges, or other business, between India and England, pro- 
vided every individual member of such Company be personally liable 
for its engagements. But when they see that the East India Bank 
seeks to obtain a charter under which they would conduct exchange 
operations, with the privilege of limUing the responsibility of the share- 
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holders, they thought it to be no less than their duty (invited, as they 
were, by the Government) to offer such observations as occurred to 
them, upon the subject. It remained, of course, with the Crown to 
dispose of the question, and it is understood that it is not intended to 
recommend to her Majesty the grant of a charter of incorporation, or 
letters-patent, conferring limited liability.’* 

OVERLAND MAILS. 

When steamers can be constructed and furnished with engines fitted 
to perform the distance between Bombay and Suez in fourteen, instead 
of eighteen days, letters may be received in twenty-nine or thirty days, 
and always replied to by the outgoing mail. The committee cannot 
entertain a doubt of the public obtaining ultimately a satisfactory 
arrangement of the acceleration of the mails, within the existing limits, 
and the extension of those limits, so as to embrace a direct steam con- 
veyance between Calcutta and Suez, and a mail communication with 
the Indian Archipelago and China. The difference of time betw’een the 
delivery of letters by the way of Marseilles, and those by the way of 
Falmouth, has been from three days to as many as six days. 

The number of letters between Bombay and England, has been as 
follows : — 

Homevrards. Outwards. Both. 

1840- 41 225,691 221,592 447,283 

1841- 42 294,111 290,556 584,6('7 

1842- 43 355,649 325,996 681,645 

On the 15th of February, 1844, the postage of letters, via South- 
ampton to India, was allowed to be paid in advance or not, at the option 
of the sender. The Bombay post-office has also given a corresponding 
notice for letters to be sent from India, to take effect from the 1st of 
March ; so that this measure has now been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

THE DUTY ON TEA. 

The establishment of peace with China, and the new regulations 
entered into, between that empire and this country, have been deemed 
to be the most favourable opportunity for entering upon the question of 
the duty upon tea. The committee, after the most mature deliberation, 
are of opinion that a large reduction of duty should be made, in order 
to ensure an extended use of the article, and to promote the manufac- 
turing interests of this country, without injuring the revenue ; and they 
have addressed a letter to Sir Robert Peel upon the subject, from 
which we draw the following notices : — 

THE TEA TRADE. 

Previously to 1834, the duty on tea was 96 per cent, on all kinds 
so}d at or under 28. the pound ; and 100 per cent; on all teas above 2s. 
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the pound weight : but when the China trade was thrown open, in 
1834, the duties were fixed as follows : — on Bohea, Is. 6d. the pound ; 
on Congou, &c., 2s. 2d. ; and on Souchong, &c., 3s. ; and subsequently, 
on the 1st of July, 1836, these duties were changed into one uniform 
rate, all tea being subjected to a duty of 2s. Id. the pound weight ; and 
again, in 1840, the addition of 5 percent, was imposed upon this duty, 
increasing it to 2s. 2id. the pound weight. 

The average revenue from tea, in the five years, 1829-1833, was 
£3,401,535; and in the five years, 1837-1841, it was £3,538,000 ; 
in the year 1842, it has amounted to £4,080,000. 

The last year of the Company's monopoly of trade with China was 
that of 1833-34. In that year, they sold 7,633.333 lbs. of tea, 
under 2s. the pound, and 24,166,2871bs. above 2s. ; making, together, 
31,799,620]bs. 

Since then, the average price of one pound weight of common 
Congou and Twankay, in bond, and the total consumption of tea in the 
kingdom, has been as follows : — 



s. 

d. 

lbs. 

18.37 


1 

.... 37 , 556,000 

1838 

1 

41 .... 

36 , 41 . 5,000 

1840 


43 .... 

31 , 716,000 

1843 

1 

21 .... 

40 , 000,000 


The duty imposed in China upon the export of tea is l|d. the pound 
weight, which Sbounts to 15 per cent, on its average value ; whilst the 
duty imposed in the United Kingdom upon the consumption of tea, is 
now about 200 per cent, on the gross market value of sound Congou in 
the London market. 

The duty which the Chinese government levies upon British manu- 
factures, imported into China, ranges from only 5 to 10 per cent. 

The average cost of a pound weight of common Congou, in China, 
has been as follows ; in pence : — 

1834 13 

1837 9 

1843 101 

♦ 

These prices are exclusive of freight and charges ; but as the China 
trade is, in some degree, a trade of barter, these prices may not afford a 
very correct criterion of cost. 

During part of the above period, we were engaged in active hostilities 
in China against the Chinese government. Hence, at all times, and 
under every conceivable state of circumstances, we can obtain, direct 
from China, a large quantity of tea ; and our increased demand for it 
has no perceptible effect in enhancing its price in China. 

In China, new ports, near to the tea districts, have been opened to 
the British, whilst duties and charges have been reduced ; so that teas, 
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adapted to the taste of the people of Britain, may be brought ivithin 
the reach of the great bulk of the population of the United Kingdom 
if the excessive rate of duty now charged them on their consumption of tea 
should be reduced. 

The quantity of tea annually imported into the United Kingdom, 
during the last ten years, has been as follows ; in lbs. weight : — 


Year. lbs. 

1834 33 , 643,980 

1835 44 , 360,550 

1836 49 , 307,701 

1837 36 , 973,981 

1838 40 , 413,714 


Year. lbs. 

1839 38 , 158,009 

1840 28 , 021,882 

1841 30 , 787,796 

1842 40 , 706,521 

1843 46 , 000,000 


The average annual consumption of tea by each individual in the 
United Kingdom, at each peiiod of the census, has been as follows; 
in ounces and decimals 


Year. Souls. Ounces. 

1811 18 , 547.720 17*10 

1821 21 , 193,458 16*52 

1831 24 , 029,702 19*93 

1841 26 , 711,694 21*96 


This clearly shews that the whole population cannot consume near 
half-an-ounce of tea a-week. The people universally desire this 
wholesome and grateful beverage, but the high rate of duty imposed 
upon their consumption of it, prevents them from purchasing it, and 
operates as a bounty on the imposition of spurious leaiiis as tea. The 
very desirable object of an increase in the consumption of tea, is to be 
obtained chiefly by means of a reduction of the present high rate of 
duty imposed upon the consumption of tea in this kingdom, which 
exceeds 300 per cent, upon the cost of low Congous in China. 

In advocating this reduction, the want of the revenue now derived 
from tea is not overlooked. In 1836, when the duty was equalized on 
all qualities of tea, the Government calculated upon thus raising the 
annual sum of £3,400,000; but the recently-published House of 
Commons’ Statement of Trade and Navigation, shews that, in 1843, 
the duty on tea amounted to £4,400,000. “ We trust the Government 
will allow the public the full benefit by (at least) an equivalent reduc- 
tion in the rate of duty, and a further reduction to encourage the 
consumption. That a revenue of £3,400,000 can be secured by a 
judicious modification of the duty, under these altered circumstances, 
we have no hesitation in expressing our confident belief ; and, con- 
vinced that a large import of sound, strong, and cheap teas, adapted to 
the use of the working classes, may be obtained from China, we would 
respectfully urge upon her Majesty’s Government such a reduction of 
duty thereon, as would not only enable the present consumers, with the 
same means now applied by them for the purchase of one pound of tea, 
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to obtain a pound and a half or two pounds, but would likewise intro- 
duce new classes of consumers, willing to abstain from some other 
article in order to obtain the command of one so congenial to their 
habits, and which the present high duty places beyond their means ; 
and we, therefore, beg to recommend a reduction of duty to Is. per lb., 
— as a small reduction would only injure the revenue, without stimu * 
lating consumption. 

“ The value of the exports of British manufactures and produce, to 
China, during the East India Company’s monopoly, was estimated at 
about £620,000 per annum. Since its abolition, the average export 
has reached about £1,000,000, and the annexed statement of the 
exports, up to the latest date, shews that the amount is increasing, and, 
in 1843, rose to a million and a half. 

An Account of the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactui es^ 
exported from the United Kingdom to China, in each year, since the expiration of the 
Company's monopoly. 


Year. 

£ 

Year. 

£ 

1834 


1839 


1835 


1840 


1836 


1841 


1837 


1842 


1838 


1843 



The markets of China, offer an indefinite field for the consumption 
of our staple exports ; which are adapted to the tastes and habits of 
the population^of that extensive empire ; but trade requires some re- 
turn ; where, as in India, if our goods are cheaper than those of the 
natives, they will find a sale. But the price at which we can sell 
depends upon the sale of the return goods admitted from China. Now, 
our own fiscal regulations limit our consumption of goods from China ; 
so that China cannot make any return for any increased quantity of 
goods from Britain, but must pay in bullion ; thereby adding to the 
drain of silver, already a source of alarm to the Chinese Government, 
and one of the main causes of the late hostilities. That this result is 
approaching is indicated by the rate of exchange, which has fallen from 
48. lOd. to 4s. 3d. per dollar. 

** Impressed with the truth of th^e statements and opinions, we 
earnestly beg to call the immediate attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the measure of reducing the duty upon tea ; and we would here 
observe that no time can be more propitious than the present for such a 
change ; the stock of tea being large, and the import likely to be upon 
an increased scale, until checked by the want of an effective demand, at 
remunerative prices, in the United Kingdom. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to observe, that, in advocating 
this measure, we have such a confident reliance upon the soundness of 
the principles laid down, and upon the accuracy of the facts brought 
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forward, that we sincerely believe its adoption will prove one of practical 
wisdom, beneficial to all ; — to the British public, by increasing their 
enjoyments, in a form most conducive to health and morals, — to the 
merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners of the United Kingdom, by 
enabling them to employ their capital and skill, in trading with a vast 
and wealthy empire, able and willing to take what we can offer, if we 
will take their staple produce in return ; — accomplishing all this without 
ultimate injury to the revenue, and giving effect to the gratifying 
expectations held out;, in her Majesty’s speech, on the subject of the 
trade with China.” 

We have now gone through the official account of the labours 
of the “East India and China Association,” for the year 1843. 
Surely, the Association cannot be serious, when they profess to enter- 
tain a dread of a glut of money through the establishment of a bank 
with a capital of a quarter of a million ! Such a sum, among a hundred 
and twenty millions, would be one halfpenny per head ! No, no, they 
can only mean a joke ; unless, indeed, the principal object of the 
Association be, to increase their own pcr-centage upon the tribute drawn 
from India. And we might, almost suspect this, since the report 
scarcely glances at those commercial matters which are of the highest 
importance. For instance : the Association tell the world that tliey 
have received specimens of ground-nut oil, isinglass, and babool seed— 
the first worth little, the second less, and the third nothing at all. We 
should like to see the Association taking up such matters as the follow^ 
ing : — the means of internal and coastways communication : the ports, 
pilotage, dues, lights, buoys, beacons, canals, bridges, and roads ; the 
great monopolies of salt, opium, and tobacco ; the land-tax, and its 
thousand attendant evils ; the personal and politic.il rights of the 
natives ; the contrast which Ceylon presents to Hiudostan ; and other 
kindred subjects. We trust that future reports may diminish the fear 
we have that the Association conceal, under a profession of zeal for the 
development of the resources of India and China, a predominant love 
of their own individual advantage. 
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ROADS OF INDIA r—WRO SHOULD MAKE THEM? 

^^Whatevbr may be the diversities of opinion on other points of Indian 
politics and economics, there is perfect unanimity on one ; — the para- 
mount importance of roads. Every philanthropist urges their con- 
struction, and the Government in every excuse they make for the 
present paucity of them, admit their necessity. This agreement, how- 
ever, does not occur in answering the question, — Who should make 
them ? Many — perhaps the majority — say the Government 5 some say 
any body rather than the Government. We are disposed to say some- 
thing on this question, by our strongly suspecting that' an error here 
is the greatest reason why India %as not roads already. 

They who say the Government should make the roads, naturally 
wait for the Government to do so : they do nothing in respect of it 
themselves, except to wish for it. All action in this matter is left to 
the ruling powers; and how much beside have they to do! To say 
nothing just now of funds, when have they time for such a subject? 
A few weeks ago Scinde was the absorbing topic ; yesterday it was 
GwaHor ; now it is the Punjaub ; and next it will be, for the second 
time, Cabul. A few seasons since, Lord Auckland was sent for home, 
now Lord Ellenborough, the successor of each had to be found, a man 
fit to manage at once mutinies, and war, and policy, and yet not disa- 
greeable to the Directors. How should the planning and persevering 
execution of roads, find place in the midst of turmoil like this ? The 
opening of highways will gain neither stars nor titles, will neither help 
nor frustrate Whig or Tory. 

But suppose the Government ever so much at leisifre, has it any such 
peculiar wisdom about roads, as should render us very anxious to de- 
volve on it the task of making them ? Is any man the more able as an 
engineer, the more far-seeing as an economist, the more skilful as a 
financier, the more judicious as a manager, for being a member or a ser- 
vant of the Government? Are the circumstances in which men are placed, 
as superior or subordinate governors, such as are likely, or arc found, 
to bring out the peculiar qualities, needed by those who undertake to 
design and construct our roads ? Is there not as much of the needful 
talent out of the Government and its service as in them ? Then why 
wait for Government ? 

We believe, however, most people are induced to rely on Govern- 
ment for the making of the roads of India, by the notion that Govern- 
ment has the needful funds, and that they cannot be had from any other 
quarter. This is seen toljt'oa mistake at the first steady view of it. 
Government is not a source df wealth (except, indeed, as it is the con- 
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servator of the security, without which wealth will not accumulate,) J(> 
is merely the machinery by whid^sM^alth is collected from the peo^e, 
and carried on to some eventual application. It has no original wealth* 
and is altogether incapable of producing any. Property is originally 
altogether with the producers of it — the people. The question between 
those who say, and those who deny, that the Government should make 
the roads, is in truth this : — ought the funds necessary for making the 
roads to be collected from the people, and applied to the works by the 
Government, or by other parties. Now, there are very grave objec- 
tions to its being done by the Government. When so done it must be 
taken from all the people, willing or unwilling, profiting by the 
roads or not, using them or not, approving them or not ; it 
must be taken by force, for all that a government does is es- 
sentially done by force ; it must be done at the discretion of the 
Government, and not at that of those who use the roads or pay for 
them, and who have the greatest interest in maintaining the condition of 
the roads, or making the best of the money. None of these objections 
apply to the collection of the funds from only those who are willing to 
contribute, and the application of them to their intended use, by means 
of an agency of their contributors* own appointing. 

Some look to the Government to make the roads, because they 
think a Government ought to be paternal. A paternal Government is 
a very despotism, whatever may happen to be its particular form or 
constitution ; prying into and meddling with everything, fib individual 
mind is safe from its interference — regulation— oppression — in the much 
abused name of that delusive impersonation, the public. After a time, 
the individual man finds out that on favourite ideas he cannot move, 
however innocently, because of the Government ; he feels that others 
are meddling with w'hat does not belong to them, and that mere num- 
bers cannot justify the wrong ; and so, after another time, comes 
discord and resistance, or a sullen or despairing ^ving over of efibrt. 
So Government, being paternal, mast care for the religion of its 
subjects, and straightway every article of “ holy** faith becomes the 
occasion of wrangling and error, the profits of religious offices are 
sought by intrigue or bought ns commodities, and religion is changed 
into a mere mixture of ceremony, profligacy, and fanaticism : that 
which should have brought “ peace on earth” and lightened immeasura- 
bly the task of Government, fills all lands with bloodshed and over- 
turns all rule and order. Again, a paternal Government must foster 
the commerce and manufactures of its people ; and then quarrels aiid 
jealousy arise perpetually out of artificial interests created by inter- 
ference, with no natural principles of right to rely on for their settle- 
ment, while the very objects for which the paternal Government 
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interfered, dwindle, decay, and not unfrequently expire. Just so with 
roads ; — and for proof that it is so, compare France with England, or 
even with America ; see what centralization and force, the necessary 
modes of action of “ paternal Governirtenti” have done with the roads 
of the one, and freedom has done with those of the others. Remark 
too, that every invention, without exception^ by which the arts of 
locomotion hav*e been advanced, has originated in lands of local and 
voluntary association and management, while the nations given up to 
controul and order have limped, and longed, and envied, and at last 
have applied, as well as they could, the matured inventions of their 
neighbours. Perhaps from no other single idea, in politics and morals, 
has so much harm arisen, as from that of a ** paternar’ Government ; 
the mischief which has followed in the matter of roads, is conspicuous 
beyond mistake. 

Perhaps we have said enough to show how and why we dissent 
from those who advocate Government controul of roads, because it is 
in their opinion the most efficient. We may add, however, that in 
our view, Government management is, in all matters, mueh more 
expensive in proportion to the effect produced than any other. And 
thus it comes about ; — Government is entirely an affair of subordination 
and force. Genius will not work in chains. The nascent thought 
which, if nurtured by the consciousness that it might succeed and 
shine, would lead on to the eibr^. and results, which would improve 
daily administration or might change the character of ages, slinks into 
silence and oblivion at the recollection that it must endure the slight- 
ings or jealousy of superior officials, and the false tests applied with 
all the technicality of office by the fortunate blockheads who often and 
unavoidably people the upper ranks of the bureaucracy. Noble 
aspirations and adventurous designs will not deign to live here ; nor 
will honest solicitude for efficient management brook the frustrating 
scrutiny of interested, careless, or over-occupied supervisors. But easy 
mediocrity, goiig joggingly by rule and duty, brings all to a quiet 
level, where the,;c is just nothing to blame. Of all the habitual states 
of the human l|ind which allow any action to exist, this is that very 
one which may indeed make fewest active blunders, but which, in the 
long run, makes labour cost most in proportion to its effect. 

** But,” say some, “ roads ought, % reason of their great importance^ 
to be under the care of Government.” Apply this reasoning to other 
cases. Agriculture is as important as roads ; but do we collect taxes 
for tilling the soil, and sell corn for the benefit of the treasury ? Houses 
are as important as railroads; but do we make Government the 
universal architect and house owner ? Printing is as nearly connected 
with public happiness as is travelling ; but would the most tampan t 
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centraliser propose that Goyemment should buy up all the printing 
offices ? But further, — ^in proportion to the importance of roads, is the 
care we should take to render their plentifulness and efficiency depend- 
ant on those motives which act on men with the greatest certainty, 
uniformity, and effect. Now, Government controul^that is, force- 
does not fulfil this condition ; it cannot act uniformly, for men differ 
about its application ; it does not produce the greatest amount of effort ; 
it often fails cither of application or effect altogether. But render the 
maintenance of roads a matter of important, immediate, and visible in- 
terest to parties concerned, and all difficulty vanishes ; the most is done 
that can be done with profit to all, and that continuously and with 
certainty. In proportion to the importance of roads is the necessity 
for thus leaving them to the better tendencies of human nature, and of 
withdrawing them from the dominion of force. 

To follow out consistently the argument which we are now op- 
posing, the whole of the affairs of a people should be in the hands of 
the political Government ; every thing whatsoever, for every thing has 
its degree of importance, whether it relates to wealth, trade, manners, 
domestic arrangements, education, science, clothing, &c. &c., to the full 
extent of the catalogue of human wants, desires, and occupations ; and 
thus we should be led, by the principles on which our own Govern- 
ment proceeds, to the full extent of Owenism. But the importance of 
a subject is far from enough to justify the assumption of controul over 
it by the Government. 

Some very serious objections appear to us to lie against Government 
controul of roads Which its aivocates would probably not give us the 
opportunity of noticing in the way of reply. One is the immense 
patronage k would place in the hands of the Government ; on which ^ 
however, we shall not enlarge. Another is the consideration, that the 
Government, being the protector and judge of all, ought to be equally 
related to all, and indifferent to every interest alike; but, as jnaker 
and owner of the roads, it becomes a party in matters where it must 
often be.a judge ; it would for ever be impossible to rely on its deci- 
sions, or to gain for them that public confidence and confirmation which 
are essential to the efficacy of all rule, and to the authority of all tribu- 
nals. And not only is the Government the judge of the people, but it 
ought to be the conservator of peace and order, acting in its high and 
vital office with undisturbed and undistinguishing impartiality. But 
what is not the danger to this rule, so indispensable to the very action 
of all the other powers of society, when it makes itself the sole owner 
of one of the greatest interests? The very power which ought to 
guard our peace and ensure bhr safety, is employed in matters which, 
tike govdtement being a party, may very easily disturb them ; and a 
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squabble about our mileage, may paralyse the Fery force which pre- 
serves us from anarchy and pillage. So it has happened over and over 
again in matters of religion and trade, and so it may happen in respect 
of roads. Or contrariwise, it may and probably will happen that the 
party strife of Whig and Tory may derange not only our politics but 
our roads and travelling. 

We have thus adverted in the first instance rather to the general 
principles on which the question rests, than to the special circumstances 
of India. Our reason for so doing is this : we remember that we are 
addressing those who mean permanently to befriend India; and that, for 
the sake of justice, and of India itself, in giving a start to so important 
a work as the making of roads for that neglected land, it is of the first 
consequence that these, her friends, should give their sanction and 
authority only to sound and wholesome principles, to such as will ac- 
complish with certainty, now and hereafter, the great object they have 
in view, and in their use and application, tend to raise and strengthen 
the native character. It is not for to-day, nor is it for roads onlyi 
they have to ponder their present steps ; but for generations to comci 
for human character, for liberty, for intellectual, and social elevation. 

Passing to the particular circumstances of India, we may first remark, 
that the history of the English rule shews how hopeless it is ever to find 
the Government at once rich enough, and disengaged enough, to make 
the roads which India wants. Year after year, have projects of the 
highest importance, and most approved design, been laid before the 
rulers ; governor after governor has acknowledged and asserted the 
indispensable importance of these undertakings ; but what of all this ? 
Something else must be done to-day ; the road must be let alone till 
we overtake the ever receding to-morrow. By some rare and happy 
combination of chances, a work is begun, but only to be interrupted 
when the first blast of war opens the sluices of the treasury. Perhaps 
it may be resumed some time after the shutting of the gates of Janus. 
How then could the condition of India be other than it is ? Its roads 
mere rarities, to be talked of, and reported about, but too few to be 
even seen by far the greatest number of the millions of its people. Is 
it to such chances that the friends of India would commit the construc- 
tion of these indispensable arteries of the social life ? 

We need say nothing of talent in its application to Indian roads. 
Government has no peculiar facility in obtaining it, either native or 
English. Let but efficient arrangements be made by paities , known 
and relied on in the commercial world, and that corps of engineers, 
which peaceful and voluntary enterprise has reared for the service of 
the most enterprizing nation of the earth, will find members enough 
ready and eager to cover India with a net-work of roads, as they have 
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covered England, and are coveriBg every land that invites them. But 
for all this there is no special power in the hand of Government. 

It is clear that if Government undertake to make roads for India, 
the natives must pay for them. Now India is much too heavily taxed 
already, and the proposal is to tax her more heavily still, that part of 
the excess may be laid by in the shape of roads. But is it certain that 
additional taxation on paper will really raise more money in fact ? — or 
is the maximum produce of taxation passed already ? Must we not first 
put the community of Hindostan into a more thriving condition by means 
of roads, before we can get from it a higher revenue for any purpose ? 
No such difficulty occurs if the roads be made matter of investment, 
like those of England. The work would be accomplished by an addi- 
tion to the capital of India from England, willingly and profitably 
employed. India would not be subjected to a preliminary exhaustion 
producing certain evil and doubtful good ; the benefit would accruo 
unmixed and unembittered. . 

Again, if India be taxed to make roads, all must be taxed, while for 
a long time few could profit by them ; whatever aggravation of distress the 
additional mite produced, must to the many long remain uncompensated 
and unrelieved. If the taxation be sufficient for the purpose it must 
be ruinous in amount ; if it be small the work will never be done. 
India requires at least 10,000 miles of railroad, and 50,000 miles of 
common roads. Ihe entire revenue of three years w'ould not suffice 
for their construction. In how long time will India unaided save 60 
or 70 millions ; or if you take from her annually only what she can 
bear to part with, how long will she be without roads ? 

But it may be proposed that Government should borrow the capital 
and make the roads. This brings us at once to a comparison of govern- 
ments and joint stock companies, as agencies for the administration of 
capital. It will be sufficient, after what we have said ori this subject, 
to give a few facts. Every public work undertaken by the British 
Government has turned out commercially a failure. In every country 
where roads are government concerns, the roads are very much worse, 
than in countries where they are in private hands. Wherever a govern- 
ment concern of any kind can be compared with a private concern of 
the like kind, that of the government is much the worse managed, and 
the least profitable. Government concerns invariably resist as long as 
they can the introduction of improvements. Every body knows the 
commerce with the East Indies was ridiculously small while in the 
hands of the East India Government, and began to increase immediately 
as it came toder the stimulus of individual interest. That government 
affairs are not attended to more carefully in India than elsewhere, we 
;^ 4 ^)^lude from this curious circumstance : deficiencies of more 
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than 5 per cent, in the delivery at Calcutta, of salt which had been 
shipped at Madras, had puzzled the government for years. At length 
it was discovered by other parties, not tlie government officers, that the 
weights at Madras were incorrect, to an extent sufficient to account for 
the deficiencies, that is, more than two pounds in a half hundred weight ! 
It is impossible to read the report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the manufacture of salt in Bengal, under the monopoly of 
the East India Company, without being struck with the fact, that a 
cumbrous and slow working machinery of management is most waste- 
fully, though unavoidably employed, and that private enterprise by its 
side would soon supplant it by the celerity of its movements, and the 
interested sharp-sighted ness of its economy. 

There is nothing in the nature of railroads, or other roads, to bring 
about a different result in their case. With experience so extensive 
and so uniform before our eyes, we cannot imagine that railroads, in the 
hands of a Government, can be otherwise than wasteful, unprofitable, 
and most imperfect concerns. Fifty millions of money spent in this 
way, would probably produce no greater effect than thirty spent by the 
companies who might raise it ; and the subsequent management would 
perhaps be of like comparative results. As we are not aware of a single 
advantage to set on the other side of the account, we do not hesitate a 
moment which agency to prefer. 

Still higher views of the subject, finally, claim Attention. In no 
country on earth has the subjection of the individual man to the mass, 
produced more extensive, or more deplorable, effects than in India. 
Cramped, and stunted, and forbidden in every step and every relation, 
by some over-ruling custom or government tyranny, the Hindoo has 
lost the elasticity of thought and enterprize, which belongs of right to 
humanity, and is indispensable to its happiness and progress. Public 
opinion has long ceased to exist or operate, except in transient and 
frightful convulsions ; in the absence of it, the best friends of India 
find themselves almost powerless in seeking her welfare : the chief 
instrument of improvement lies broken at their feet. This state of 
things, brought about by the errors of centuries, admits but of slow 
and indirect remedies. The Hindoo must be brought to associate and 
consult for public objects ; to have direct and visible interests held and 
promoted by him in common with others; to see and participate in great 
improvements as matters in which he is intimately and personally con- 
cerned, and which require his care and consideration. He must be 
accustomed to aggregations which are not held together by force or 
superstition, and the acti\e prosecution of purposes not contemplated 
by. his antiquated code of observances. He must have before bis eyes 
the astonishing results of voluntary action and independent thought. 
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He must have to combine the seal and diligence essential to success, 
with the forbearance tow^ards the opinions of others which is necessary 
to the existence of associate enterprise. But no opportunity for pro- 
moting these important ends, can be nearly so favourable, as that which 
would be afforded by the formation of the roads of India by Joint Stock 
Companies : on the other hand, to commit them to Government is only 
to extend their present modes of thought and feeling to another subject, 
which, like all the rest with which the mind of the Hindoo is occupied, 
can then be matter only of form, controul, and unquestioning obedience. 

The roads of India then we would carefully keep out of the hands 
of Government, to which we would look for only that rightful regulation 
and defence which it is its duty to provide for all interests alike. Nor 
do we think that the Indian Government would negligently or grudg- 
ingly fulfil this duty. Every mile of road constructed, would add to 
its revenues and diminish its difficulties, without adding a pound to its 
obligations or a sigh to its cares. 

The ability of England to supply the capital required by the under- 
taking is beyond a doubt: nor when we see our countrymen embark- 
ing in the enterprizes of the like kind, in all the countries of Europe, 
can we doubt their willingness to place their capital in India, when, 
under the protection of our own Government, there is little danger from 
either revolution or repudiation ; and where every pound expended in 
roads, would open the way for the profitable investment of many 
pounds beside in other undertakings. 

We are not recommending a hasty adoption of extensive and half 
considered plans. Our idea is, that the work would he best and most 
safely done by separate companies, undertaking separate lines, and ex- 
tending their capital gradually as the country became improved by the 
past outlay. With large eventual designs, we have no wish to urge 
precipitate execution ; and with the fullest confidence of eventual suc- 
cess, we see dangers which can only be avoided by present prudence. 
But to the zeal and just eelf-interest of private enterprize, we look for 
the necessary supply of funds and continuity of effort : from Govern- 
ment we expect only what the past has afforded, — ^wishes, delays, re- 
grets, postponements, and waste. Yet we blame them not ; the cause 
of the evil lies not in the persons, but in the nature of the case, — in the 
attempt to do that by the clumsy application of force, which Providence 
has aiq)ointed for the exercise and strengthening of the better powers of 
mant 

We may be met with the remark that tlie voluntary railway system 
in England is already under the supervision of Parliament, and it may 
be urged that the necessity for such controul will exist still more 
strongly in India. We meet this objection by a confident denial of the 
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justice, the necessity, and the expediency of the pending parliamentary 
proceedings* To sustain our denial, we shall at present content our* 
selves with one remark. The railway system is ten years old, and no 
more. Few inventions have reached maturity in so short a time. 
During the period when new contrivances are being brought to effi- 
ciency and into use, they are costly in execution, and all parties are 
liable to great mistakes in their management. This is by no means 
peculiar to railroads : it applies to all improvements, though with 
different force in different cases. Watts’ steam-engine took much 
longer time to perfect it, than the railway system has yet had for its 
improvement. Now, the officers of the Board of Trade, and the Parlia- 
ment, have just seized on the unavoidable imperfections of this period 
of growth and maturation, to supply reasons or pretexts for invading 
and crippling the railway system, by new and most mischievous princi- 
ples of legislation. 

This is, perhaps, not the place for pursuing this subject further, 
which wc would gladly do: we only say so much, that we may 
emphatically express our refusal to admit any inference drawn from the 
present unwise, unjust, and altogether unnecessary proceedings of Par- 
liament in railway matters. 

P.S. — Since the above was written, the Government Rail w'ay Bill has 
been so modified, as to leave it in all its stateliness of sections and 
clauses, and yet to take out of it its essential evil. The question of 
Government management of railroads in England is, in fact, postponed 
for twenty-one years. It is instructive and encouraging to see the 
energy of private and voluntary enterprize, thus defeating the attempts 
of the physical-force agency of the community to extend its range of 
action : and in particular are we rejoiced, that English experience can- 
not be alleged on the authority of any such act, in support of the ne- 
cessity of Government controul of roads in India, 


THE PUNJAUB. 

It needs no prophet’s vision to foresee a speedy struggle between the 
troops of the British Government in India, and those of the Puiijaub. 
The issue of that struggle, whenever it takes place, cannot be a matter 
doubt. The soldiers that have conquered in every other region of 
'the East, where they have been led to battle, will be victorious when- 
ever they are conducted across the Sutlcge, to an encounter with the 
Sikh army. The fate of that empire which was founded by Runjeet 
Singh, and which he alone was able to govern, is sealed ; and it will 
not be long ere our dominions will be extended from Ferozepore to the 
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valley of Kashmeer, and the British flag waves from the towers over 
which once floated proudly the banner of ‘‘ the Lion of the Punjaub.** 
It is time, then, that we knew something of a country likely so soon to 
be announced as a portion of our British Indian possessions ; and we 
agree with the editor of the Indian News (to whom we are indebted for 
the article below), that the public owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Thornton, the author of a recently completed History of British India, 
for a Gazetteer of the countries adjacent to India on the north-west, 
including the Punjaub. Our contemporary has abridged, as follows, a 
portion of the information contained in Mr. Thornton's work : — 

The Punjaub. — An extensive territory on the north-west of India, 
so called from two Persian words, signifying “ five waters," the name 
having reference to five great rivers which flow through it. The length 
from noith-east to south-west, from Nobra,in Ladakh, to the confluence 
of the Indus and Punjnud, is about six hundred miles ; the breadth, 
measured at right angles to this, from the Sutlege near Rampur, to the 
Indus at Derbend, about three hundred and fifty ; the superficial extent, 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles. Gold is found in 
the sands of the streams of Bulli and Ladakh, also in those of the 
Chenaub, the Huroo, and the Swan. Kashmir yields copper, lead, and 
iron. Graphite, or plumbago, abounds in the Pir Panjal, bounding 
Kashmir on the south-west. Iron is also raised in Mundi, as well as 
common salt. The Salt range, besides the mineral from which it is 
named, produces antimony, alum, and sulphur. Nitre is obtained in 
abundance from the alluvial plains. Coal exists about the Salt range 
at Miikkud, on the left bank of the Indus, and in the localities of Joa, 
Meealee, and Nummul. No country of the same extent probably 
enjoys more largely than the Punjaub the means of irrigation, and of 
inland navigation, by means of its noble rivers. The inland naviga- 
tion of the Punjaub may be stated as follows Indus, from Attok 
to Mittun-kote, 480 miles; Punjnud, 60; Trimab, 110; Jailum, 
from confluence with the Chenaub, to Oin, 300 ; Jailum, in the 
valley of Kashn>ir, 70 ; Chenaub, as far as Aknur, 300 ; Ravee, as far 
as Lahore, 180 ^^as, 80 ; Ghara, 280 ; Sutlege, 100. — Total, 1,960 
miles. The plain of the Punjaub is divided by its rivers into five ex- 
tensive natural sections, described by the native term doah, signifying a 
great tongue of land lying in the bifurcation above the confluence of two 
rivers. Of the four doabs east of the Hydaspes, the tw'o nearest to that 
river are chiefly pastured on by herds of oxen and buffaloes ; and that 
more to the east, towards the Hysudrus or Sutlege, though most sterile, 
is best cultivated. The two former are quite flat, the latter is wavy ; 
there is not a hill to the east of the H jdaspes, and rarely a tree, except 
of the dwarf race of Baubool ( mimosa ). The most westerly doab, or that 
of Sinde Sagur, is probably the least productive, as the Salt range, and 
the rugged country between it and Attock, extend over it on the north, 
and the arid wilds, called, by Elphinstone, the Little Desert, form nearly 
the whole of the southern part. At the southern extremity, in the 
vicinity of Mooltan, the country is highly productive. According to the 
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atatement of Burnes, “ the soil amply repays the labour, for such is its 
strength, that a crop of wheat, before yielding its grain, is twice mowed 
down as fodder for cattle ; and then ears,” he continues, ** and produces 
an abundant harvest. The indigo and sugar crops are rich, and one 
small strip of land, five miles long, which we passed, afforded a revenue 
of seventy-five thousand rupees.” Tobacco, dates, and mangoes are 
produced in abundance and excellence. Jameson, probably the latest 
authority on the subject, thus describes the actual state of thePunjaub: 
— “ At the present moment, the vast plain presents nothing but a waste, 
comparatively speaking, with here and there cultivation. Even in the 
neighbourhood of the very capital itself, we meet with extensive jungles, 
the luxuriance of their rank vegetation shewing what the country could 
be made.’* — “ We pass over vast uncultivated tracts, with here and 
there, in the centre of the bushy jungle, a small village, with some rich, 
cultivated fields around. Now and then, breaking up the monotony of 
the flat plain, we meet with the hillocks marking the sites of towns and 
villages which are now no more, but of which the streets and houses 
have left this memento of their former existence.** The indigenous 
vegetation of the plain of the Punjaub, closely resembles that of the drier 
tracts of Eastern Hindostan ; trees are scarce, and there occur extensive 
tracts, containing only a few bushes, principally babools of the mimosa 
species. Fuel is scarce, in consequence of the general absence of trees, 
and cow-dung is extensively used for the purpose. The towns and 
villages of the Punjaub are, however, generally surrounded by groves, 
but these are usually of forced fruit-trees, artificially cultivated,— date, 
orange, pomegraujite, mulberry, apple, fig, peach, apricot, plum, quince, 
almond, and a few others of less importance. The zoology of the Pun- 
jaub is more rich and varied than its botany. No accounts afibrd au- 
thority for concluding that elephants exist there in a state of nature, for 
though Arrian mentions the hunting of elephants on the banks of the 
Indus, the animals in question clearly appear to have been some turned 
loose by the natives in their hasty flight. Tigers lurk in the jungle and 
forests, and sometimes attain the enormous length of ten feet. Lions 
are not uncommon. The other beasts of prey are panthers, leopards, 
hyenas, lynxes, wolves, bears, jackals, foxes, otters, martins, stoats, and 
divers other small viverree ; there are also nilgaus, wild hogs, porcu- 
pines, various animals of the deer, goat, and antelopcspccies, monkeys 
and bats, including the large and hideous vampyre, deemed sacred by 
the natives. Among the feathered tribes there are pea-fowl, parrots, 
jungle-fowl, (the wild stock of our common domestic fowl) pheasants, 
various kinds of partridges, quails, water-fowl in great number and 
variety, herons, cranes, pelicans, eagles, vultures, hawks, magpies, 
hoopoes, and doves of various kinds. The bulbul, or nightingale of 
Kashmir, is inferior in note to that of Europe, but very beautiful. A 
small species of alligator swarms in the rivers, especially the Jallum. 
The porpoise ascends the Indus to a great distance. Among serpents, 
the more remarkable are the cobra di capello, and a small snake, the 
bite of which is almost immediately fatal. The rivers abound with 
fish ; the pulla, a delicious species of carp, swarming in the Indus, 
forms an important article of subsistence. Of insects, the silk- worm 
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thrives remarkably, and produces an article of admirable quality; bees, 
also produce wax and honey in great abundance, and of the finest kind, 
and this department of husbandry receives great attention, particularly in 
Kashmir. The more important domestic animals are the camel (more 
especially in the south) and the buffalo, of which great herds are kept 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, these animals being almost of an am- 
phibious nature. Horses are bred extensively, especially in the plain 
country in the north-east, and receive great attention, the Sikhs being 
an equestrian people. The more important crops in the low. level, and 
fertile tracts, are indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, opium, wheat, which 
is abundant, and in quality excellent ; buck-wheat, rice, barley, millet, 
juwaree^ (holcus sorghum) hajra^ (holcus spicatus) moong^ (phaseolus 
mungo) maize, various sorts of vetches, oil-seeds, such as sesamnm and 
mustard ; peas and beans, carrots, turnips, onions, melons, cucumbers, 
and sundry other kinds of cucurbitaceous plants. So plentiful is wheat, 
that it sells at Mooltan, at from half a rupee to a rupee per maund. 
Bang^ or hemp, is produced for the purpose of inducing intoxication ; 
saffron, safflower for dyes, and a great number of less important pro- 
ducts. Milk, butter, and wool, are very important objects of rural 
economy, the former being almost the only produce of the numerous 
herds of kine, as the slaughtering of these animals for food is not al- 
lowed by the Sikhs. The manufacturing industry of the Punjaub is 
considerable. It is exercised principally in the silk and cotton pro- 
ductions of Amritsir, Lahore, Mooltan, Shoojiihbad, Leia, and some 
other places in the south ; the fabrication of arms in Lahore ; the 
shawl-weaving and manufacture of leather and of arms in Kashmir. 
Much of the commerce of the Punjaub consists in the transit of the 
goods of Hindostan to the countries west of the Indus. The chief 
marts are Amritsir, Leia, and Mooltan, Lahore being in this respect of 
inferior importance. The imports from British India are principally 
sugar, spices, and other groceries, dye-stuffs, cotton, woollen, and silk 
cloths ; metals, and utensils of various kinds of metal ; ivory, precious 
stones, glass, porcelain, and cutlery. From the west, the imports are 
gold, turquoises, silver, silk, madder, cochineal, assafoctida, safflower, 
fruits (fresh and dried) wool, horses, and a few of the more portable 
manufactures of Russia. The exports, whether in the way of transit 
or the produce of the country, are grain, ghee, or clarified butter, hides, 
woo], silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, shawls, silk, cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, gold, horses, and hawks, which last are so considerable an 
aiticle of commerce as to bring Rs. 10,000 annually. 
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Knight's WeeHly Volume for all Readers. 

I. WilliaiD Caxton; a Biography. 

TT. Mind amongst the Spindles ; a Selection from the Lowoll Offering, 

111. The Englishwoman in Egypt. 

Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 

We admire the enterprise and genius, and could almost envy the ability 
of the man who can scatter abroad over (he regions of thought, so many 
blessings as those which the labour, the learning, and the zeal of Mr. 
Charles Knight, have diffused throughout the reaiHng community of this 
and other countries, where the English language is known. > May his re- 
ward be as great as his exertions and his merit ! We have here three 
volumes, containing together 712 pages, and all for Three Shiltinos. 
The first — a life of the father of English printers — the immortal William 
Caxton — a most happy and appropriate beginning to a scries of weekly 
volumes for all readers. This work is from the pen of Mr. Charles Knight. 
The author of the best biography of William Shakespeare — first in talent 
among uninspired men, as a poet, and a profound searcher of the human 
heart— now appears as the writer of the most popular and instructive life of 
William Caxton, whose noble art, Mr. Knight has done so much to carry 
to perfection, and make an instrument of immeasurable good to mankind. 
In addition to the life of Caxton, which contains much curious matter, both 
in reference to the man himself, and to the circumstances of the times in 
which he lived, there is a most interesting postscript recording the progress 
of the press in England. The subject is divided into five periods, between 
the introduction of printing by Caxton, in 14dl, and the year 1843. This 
part of the book is, by itself, well worth the price of the entire volume, and 
will be read with deep interest by all who are desirous of tracing the ad- 
vancement of English literature, and its progressive diffusion among the in- 
habitants of Great Britain. Wc shull endeavour to condense into a small 
space, a few of its historical particulars. 

The early professors of the art, secured from further waste and destruction 
the precious relics bequeathed by ancient poets, orators, and historians, and 
when the princes, nobles, and public libraries of Europe were supplied, they 
proceeded to meet flie demand of men of letters, generally, for copies of the 
ancient classics. The instant they did this, the foundations of literature were 
widened and deepened. A new demand sprung up ; a demand for the best 
instructor — the Bible. The enemies of truth were taken in their own crafti- 
ness. The first edition of the sacred book was bought up and burnt ; but 
the bigotted purchasers thereby only contributed fresh capital for printing 
new Bibles, and so great was the anxiety to obtain the oracles of God, that 
between 1526 and 1600, no fewer than 326 editions of the English Bible, or 
parts of the Bible were printed ! Caxton is said to have been the printer of 
sixty-four works, a list of which are given ; and his able assistant and friend 
Wynkyn de Worde, the extraordinary number of 408, in the course of a labo- 
rious career of forty-two years. Mr. Knight concludes his first period with 
the accession of James the First. The second period, concluding with the 
revolution, is described as the least favourable to the diffusion of knowledge, 
of any period in our whole literary history. In the British Museum, we are 
told, is a collection of 30,000 tracts, published between 1640 and 1C60, the 
explosions of minds heated into violence by a furious zeal, in civil and eccle- 
siastical matters. Dramatists of a high order, enriched the national store 
but the great Bacon was regarded as an impraelicahle drcainer. In the time oi' 
Charles the Second, literature puton its inostilcgradinghabilinK‘nts,and wasthe 
mere toy of the gay and dissolute king, and liis idle and profligate courtezans 
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In this state of things, the divine Milton sold his Paradise Lost for fifteen 
pounds, and an Act of Parliament was passed, that only twenty printers 
should practice their art throughout the kingdom. Roger North describes 
the experiments of booksellers in these days. They crack their brains," he 
says" to find out selling subjects, and keep hirelings in garrets on hard meat, 
to write and correct by the grate ; to puff an octavo to a sufficient thickness, 
and there is six shillings current for an boor and a half’s reading." The 
third period is made to extend from the Revolution to the accession of 
George the Third. This period is recorded as memorable for the establish- 
ment of newspapers, magazines, and reviews. In 1731, Cave, at his own 
expense, produced the first magazine printed in England, the Gentle- 
man's." Its success was great, and led to rivalry. In 1 749, the first review, 
*‘The Monthly," was started, and in a few years after, '*The Critical." 
Thus, the people became the judges and the patrons of men of letters. 
This period is spoken of as in many respects the Golden Age for publishers, 
when large and certain fortunes were made — when there was not a great deal 
of a gambling spirit in the business. Perhaps mueh of this proceeded from 
the publishers’ aiming less to produce novelty than excellence ; selling large 
impressions of few books, and not distracting the public with their noisy 
competition in the manufacture of new wares for the market of the hour. 
The fourth period, from the accession of George the Third to the close of the 
last century, is marked by the rapid increase of the demand for popular 
literature. Smollet’s History of England sold to the extent of 20,00D 
copies. The aggregate increase in the commerce in books was enormous, 
and in its effects moat beneficial to the literary character. The age of 
patronage was gone. The last — our own period — has been, however, the 
most remarkable for the extension of the traffic in books. We wish our 
limits permitted us to extract the whole of the very interesting statistics by 
which Mr. Knight has illustrated this portion of the subject ; as it is, we 
can only specify a few. The number of new publications issued from 1800 
to 1827 was 1.9,860. A large class of book-buyers having sprung up, prin- 
cipally out of the middle ranks, a new species of literature had to be pro- 
duced, that of books conveying sterling information in a popular form, and 
published at a very cheap rate. ^ Hence “ Constable's Miscellany ” appeared, 
then the Society for the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge, and then came the 
multiplication of the works of our great writers at very reasonable prices ; in 
1832, the “ Penny Magazine," and “Chambers* Journal,” and, subsequently, 
the Saturday Magazine and these publications, so far from causing a dimi- 
nution in the production of other books, led to a much increased demand, as 
is shown by tables quoted from M'Gulloch. But the most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the press of the country is its periodical literature. The 
number of weekly works (not newspapers) issued in London, on Saturday, 
May 4. 1844, was about sixty, amounting to little less than 300,000 copies, 
or about 16,000,000 annually, yielding a yearly return of not less than 
£ 100,000. Ihe periodical works sold on the last day of the month are said 
to amount to 500,000 copies, the amount expended in their purchase, £25,000; 
the parcels despatched into the country, 2,000 ; the annual return, £300,000. 
Of newspapers there were printed in 1843, 60,692,001, at a cost to the pur- 
chasers of £l,250.o00. 

The following are the estimated annual returns of the commerce of the 


press : — 

New books and reprints £435,600 

Weekly publications (not newspapers) 100,000 

Monthly publications 300,000 

Newspapers... 1,250,000 


£2,083,600 
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^‘The Printings Machine/' says Mr. Knight, '^has <)one for the commerce of 
literature, what the mill and the Jacquard loom have done for the commerce 
oT silk. It has made literature accessible to all. It has given us the power 
of producing a weekly volume for one shilling, for all readers." 

** Mind amongst the Spindles " is the second volume of Mr. Knight's 
series. It is a very remarkable book. It contains twenty-seven articles 
contributed by the Factory Girls of Massachusetts to the “Lowell Offering" — 
a periodical, the contents of which are written exclusively by females em- 

K in the mills. Let no one who looks into this volume be sceptical. 

rever, he cannot help doubting the truth of the assertion, that the 
contents of this volume are from the pens of girls who are actively employed 
in the mills, for more than twelve hours out of every twenty-four, let him 
consult the works of Abdy, of Harriet Martincau, or Charles Dickens, and 
he will be satisfied , that the females of New England, at the factoiies of 
Lowell, are, many of them, quite equal to the production of the papers before 
him, good, as they undoubtedly are. We shall present our readers with 
one of these articles, in the place of any laboured commendation of the book, 
convinced that one impartial extract will be the best recommendation. 

THE INDIAN PLEDGE 

On the door-steps of a cottage in the laud of * steady habits,* some ninety or an 
hundred years since, might, on a soft evening in June, have been seen a sturdy 
young farmer, preparing his scythes for the coming hay-making season. So intent 
was he upon his work that he heeded not the approach of a tall Indian, accoutred 
for a hunting expedition, until, **Willyou give an unfortunate hunter some supper 
and lodging for the night ?’* in a tone of supplication, caught his ear. 

The farmer raised his eyes from bis work, and darting fury from beneath a 
pair of shaggy eyebrows, he exlaimed, ** Heathen ; Indian dog I begone! you shall 
have nothing here.” “But I am very hungry,*’ said the Indian ; “give only a crust 
of bread and a bone to strengthen me on my journey.” “ Get you gone, you heathen 
dog!” said the farmer ; “ 1 have nothingfor you." “ Give me but a cup of cold wa- 
ter,” said the Indian, “ for 1 am very faint.” 

This appeal was not more successful than the other. Heiterated abuse, and to be 
told to drink when he came to a river, was all he could obtain from one who bore 
the name of Christian ! But the supplicating appeal fell not unheeded on the ear 
of one of finer mould and more sensibility. The farmer's youthful bride heard the 
whole, as she sat hushing her infant to rest ; and from the open casement she 
watched the poor Indian until she saw his dusky form sink apparently exhausted on 
the ground, at no great distance from her dwelling. 

Ascertaining that her husband was too busied with his work to notice her, she 
was soon at the Indian’s side with a pitcher of milk and a napkin filled with bread 
end cheese. “Will my red brother slake his thirst with some milk?” said this angel 
of mercy ; and as he essayed to comply with her initation, she untied the napkin, 
and bade him eat and be refreshed. 

“ Cantantowwit protect the white dove from the pounces of the eagle." said the 
Indian ; *' for her sake the unfledged young shall be safe in their nest, and her red 
brother will not seek to be revenged.” lie then drew a bunch of feathers from his 
bosom, and plucking the longest, gave it to her, and said “ When the white dove’s 
mate flies over the Indian's hunting ground bid him wear this on his head.*' The 
summer had passed away. Harvest-time had come and gone, and preparations 
had been maae for a hunting excursion by the neighbours. Oar young farmer was 
to be one of the party ; but on the eve of their departure he had strange misgivings 
relative to his safety, No doubt his imagination was haunted by the form of the 
Indian, whom, in the preceding sumn er, he had treated so harshly. The morning 
that witnessed the departure oft !ie hunters was one of surpassing beauty, not a cloud 
to he seen, save one that gs ' red on the brow of Ichabod (our young rarmer) as he 
attempted to tear a feather from his hunting-cap which was fiMtened to it. His 
wife arrested his hand, while she whispered in his ear, and a slight quiver agitated 
his lips as he said. * AVell Mary, if you think this feather will protect me from the 
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arrojvs of the red-skins, IMl e*cn let it remain.” Ichabod donned his cap, shouldered 
liis ride, and the hunters were soon on their way in quest of game. 

The dny wore away as was usual with people on a like excursion; aad at night- 
fall they took shelter in the den of a bear, whoso flesh served for supper ; and whose 
skin spread on Bruin's bed of leaves, pillowed their heads through a long Novem- 
ber night. 

With the first dawn of morning, the hunters left their shelter and resumed their 
chacc. Ichabod, by some mishap, soon separated from his companions and in trying 
to join them got bewildered. He wandered all day in the forest, and just as the 
sun was rrcodiog from sight, and he was about sinking down in despair, he espied 
tin Indian hut. With mingled emotions of hope and fear, he bent his steps towards 
it ; and meeting an Indian at the door, he asked him to direct him to the nearest 
white settlement. 

“ If tlio weary hunter will rest till morning, the eagle will show him the way to 
the nest of the white dove,” said the Indian, as he took Ichabod by the hand and 
led him within his hut. The Indian gave him a supper of parched corn and 
venison, and sjirc'ad the skins of animals, which he had taken in hunting, for his 
bed. The light had hardly begun to streak the oast, when the Indian awoke 
Ichabod, and after a slight r(‘past, the twain started for the settlement of the 
whites. Late in the afternoon, as they emerged from a thick wood, Ichabod, with 
joy, espied his home. A heartfelt lyaculation had scarce escaped his lips, when the 
Indian stopped before him. and turning round, stared him full in the face, and 
inquired if he had any recollection of a previous acquaintance with his red 
brother. Upon being answered in the negative, the Indian said, “ Five moons ago, 
when I was faint and weary, 3'ou called me an Indian d(^g, and drove me from 3'our 
d<»or. I might lu^w bo revenged ; but Cantantowwit bids me tell you to go home ; 
and, hereafter, when y(»u see a red man in need of kindness, do to him as you 
have been dime by. Farewell.” 

The Indian having said this, turned upon his heel, and was soon out of sight. 
Ichabod was abashed: ho went homo purified in heart, having learned a lesson of 
Christianity from an untutored savage.” 

Thr Englishwoman in Egypt — the third volume of Mr. Knight's 
series — is the first of a work written by the accomplished sister of Mr. Lane, 
the author of “ The Modern Egyptians," and is, in the forna of letters, ad- 
dressed from Cairo and Alexandria, during the years 1 8*13—4. The authoress 
enjoycjd peculiar opportunities of obtaining an insight into the mode of life of 
the higher classes of the ladies of Egypt, and had also free access to a large 
collection of her brother’s unpublislicd notes, with liberty to extract from 
them, and insert in her epistles whatever she miglit tliink fit. The volume 
before us is a faithful nnd vivid description of Alexandria and its neighbour- 
hood ; the voyage from thence to Cairo ; the objects most worthy of atten- 
tion in and around that tamous city, and of many of the customs and man- 
ners of the diversified population. We shall await the appearance of the 
second voliiiiic, and then take a more extended notice of the work. In the 
meantime, we may say, that having travelled over the same ground twice, 
and having attempted, too, in “familiar letters," to record our impressions, 
we can bear unhesitating testimony to the ability and accuracy of the details 
contained in the volume we have just laid down, with the exception, of 
course, of those sketches of the interior of the harcm.s of Egypt, which con- 
wStitutc the most attractive portions of the book. Forbidden, by our sex, 
from having access to the dwellings of any of the ladies of 1-gypt, we rejoico 
that so intelligent a writer as the sister of Mr. Lane, is about to tell us some* 
thing respecting the interior of those buildings of which we were permitted 
to see only the ouisitle. 
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Arts, Antiquities and Ghronologt or Ancient Egypt, ftom Observations 
in 1839. By G. H. WaTHEn, Esq. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Bow. 

For two thousand years, Egypt has been a region of antiquarian research. 
So far, however, from being exhausted, the mine seems still but jTist opened. 
From the conquest by the Moslems, down to our own century, Egypt re- 
mained an inaccessible land of romance and mystery ; her vast monumental 
remains almost unknown ; her hieroglyphics the theme of fanciful and 
cabalistic speculation. At length Young and Champollion, rejecting theories 
fur facts, discovered the long>lost clue to interpretation, and now, graven on 
the imperishable monuments of the Thebaid, her records faithfully deliver up 
their secrets, three thousand years after the heroes commemorated have slept 
in their tombs. 

“In our own island” writes Mr. Wathen” anything claiming an antiquity 
of a thousand years is allowed to be very ancient. At Rome, a monument 
of this age is antique, rather than ancient. Two thousand years are therd 
admitted as high authority. But in the land of Ham, everything dating 
within two thousand years is modern. There wo travel back through 
thirty centuries, and still ages of foreign exploit, domestic prosperity, and 
architectural magnificence beyond. We are cirried back to the infancy of 
the post'dihivian world. Colossal statues that looked down from their 
thrones upon Moses look down upon us.” 

During the course of his visit to Egypt^ — partly for professional improve- 
ment, and partly to satisfy that curiosity to explore her wonders, which, 
from the limes of the venerable historian of Halicarnassus to our own, have 
attracted so many to her shores — Mr. Walhen became convinced, by per- 
sonal observation, and .subsc(pjently, by more extended research, as to the 
incorrectness of many current opinions, more especially with reference to the 
age of some of the most interesting monuments in that country ; the present 
volume contains the views and arguments he has formed on those important 
subjects. The former we describe as bold, original, and full of lofty thought, 
breathing, as it were, a new life into the dry bones ofanrient history; the 
latter are forcible, erudite, and, for the most part, satisfactory, and entitled 
to the highest consideration. 

Confining our attention, in the present notice, to Mr. Wathen*B specula* 
tions as to the mightyarchitects of those stupendous monuments — the pyramids, 
we proceed to quote a portion of his arguments bearing on that vexata 
qu(Bstio. 

That the pyramids date from the patriarchal age, or are the work of the migra* 
tory Httesos, rests then upon arguments utterly insuilicient to invalidate the contrary 
testimony of Herodotus and Diodorus. That the princes who founded them wen* 
powerful and opulent is proved bj' their having been able to erect such slructures. 
That they governed the whole of Egypt may be inferred from their emph>ying the 
granite of the quarries of Sycne at the southernmost limit of the country. That 
before their time the art of building had long been practised in Egypt, and on a 
mighty scale, is shown by the difticiilties of construction encountered and over* 
come, and in the excelfenec of the workmanship — vast blocks being raised 
hundreds of feet, and put together with admirable precision. A careful comparison 
of the Old Chronicle, and ManeLho*s canon with scriptural and hieroglyphic 
evidence will, I think, entirely confirm the statements of the Greek historians, fix 
the accession of this dynasty (Cheops and his successors) to within half a century 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Hhiskak, and thus let in light upon this obscure 
period of Egyptian history,' and fill up a hiatus which modern chronologcrs have 
been obliged to admit about this time. * « • • 
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fiTATB OF EGYPT ON THE ACCESSION OF CHEOPS. 

Shiskak took Jerui^alem B.C. 971, and as the Old Chronicle gives nineteen 
years for the duration of his dynasty, the next, that of Cheops, was probably esta- 
blished about the mid tie of that century. VVe know little of Egypt at this period, 
yet enough to perceive that it must have been a favourable juncture for a daring 
adventurer to setae up >n the royal authority ; and such, not improbably, was the 
origin of this dynasty : the most heartless despots have commonly been usurpers. 
About the year 941 B.C. “ Zerah the Ethiopian,” invaded Judea with his host of a 
million. Whether this p'^rsonage was king of Egypt as well as Ethiopia, or, which 
is more probable, a hostile Ethiopian chief who first subjugated Egypt and then ad* 
vanced into Asia, it is manifest that a natural result of the total overthrow of his 
vast army by King Asa would have been an interregnum or anarchy in Egypt. 
In that case, the vacant throne would probably have become the prize of the most 
daring or fortunate of the nobles. 

SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT. 

It thus appears that in Manetho*s canon, in the Old Chronicle, and in the 
lists formed from the Theban monuments, there is a chasm of about a century and 
a half between Shiakak, B. C. 971, and So, B. C. 725 ; that this period is filled up 
in the narratives of Diodorus and Herodotus with the dynasty of Cheops ; and 
that though these kings are differently placed by Manetho, we have reason to con- 
clude that he has transposed tliem. the chronicler himself appearing to intimate 
as miK’h by observing tJjat they were “ of a different race” from those before them. 
It has been shewn t«»o that about the middh* of the 10th century before our era, 
the internal state of Egypt must have bccni favourable for the establishment of a 
new dynasty. There is then, T think, every reason to conclude that Cheep’s 
family reigned at this period ; that as a posthumous punisliinent for the oppres- 
sions find impiety of the first two kings, the whole dynasty was erased by the priests 
from the public registers; that this caused the chasm in Manetho and the Egyptian 
chronicles at the period in question ; while the transf*rencc of tin* seat of govern- 
ment to Memphis, and the concentration of the rc'sourees of Egypt upon the erection 
of the pyramids, occasioned the contemporaneous blank in the monumental history 
of Thebes. — p. 66. 

These considerations, along with others of equal importance, but which for 
the present we are compelled to omit, induce us cordially to agree with Mr. 
Wathen, that the great pyramids, so far from being the most ancient, are in 
fact, almost the latest of tlie existing works of the Pharaohs, — tliat the line of 
Cheops, instead of having been anterior to Abraham, was one of the last of 
the native dynasties before the Persian invasion. This conclusion is also al- 
togeth**r confirmed by whatever evidence can be derived from the structure 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions at this period. 

Devoid of all vulgar mysticism and obscurity, the writer’s observations 
on the general architect ure, sculpture and painting of the ancient Egyptians 
— distingnishing with accuracy the separate works of the Theban Pharaohs 
and the Ptolemies and Caesars— offer some original investigations; they arc 
characterized with equal learning and ingenii ty, and exhibit much sound 
judgment. In conclusion wc annex an interesting extract referring to a some- 
what awkward adventure which befel our author in the course of his adventu- 
rous researches. 

As we proceeded, the glimmer from behind grew fainter and fainter till it was 
quite lost. Now descending, now ascending, we made our way though narrow 
passages, winding communications, and gloomy bat-infested chambers till 1 had 
loat all clue to our real position. Before and behind was black darkness, our wax- 
lights threw a fitful flicker upon the near objects, and as we moved on, our footsteps 
and vnices awoke the echoes and startled the genii of the place. At last, after 
ascending a long and very loft^ passage, wc came to the central sepulchral 
chamber— the inner shrine of this vast mausoleum. Here walls, floor, and roof 
are all formed with massive blocks of polished red granite, reaching from floor to 
I'oiling, and stretching from wall to wall. A large granite sarcophagus stood at 
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one end of the apartment— its solo contents mouldering rubbish and dust — not a 
single hieroglyphic upon it, or the walls of the chamber. The massive granite 
floor had been torn up, probably by some greedy searcher for hid treasures : the 
gloomy walls were blackened with innumerable inscriptions. Such is the fate of 
the jealousy guarded tomb of the tyrant Cheops ,* its secret chambers the abode of 
bats, and scrawled with the names of strangers of all lands ; the era of its 
foundation and the intricacies of its interior, problems for the chronologist and the 
explorer ! 

Uow admirably adapted would have been these mysterious penetralia to the 
purposes of a crafty priesthood in imposing on the credulity of the superstitious 
devotees! How exactly fitted for the petforinance of thiir initiatory rites with 
awe-inspiring effect — for the bodying h)rth the allegoric doclrines of their mystic 
faith, or enacting the fables ascribed to their gods I 

The modern Egyptians have pt'opled these dismal abodes with a legion of elves 
and genii, the demigods of tli. ir mythology. The clicking of the'bats the Arab 
devoutly believes to bo the whispering of the resident spirits. While in the 
Great Pyramid I had a disagreeable proof of the reality of this belief. We had 
been a long time wandering tlirough the interior, and were now far beneath the 
base of the building. Our supply of lii'hts was reduced to two small candle-ends, 
lest these should fail before w e n'acluid daylight, I blew out mine. At the same 
instant, and for the same reason, the Arab extinguished his ; thus, in a moment, 
we were in utter darkness, in a deep subterranean chamber, a hundred yards from 
daylight, to regain which it was necessary to follow a steep ascent four feet high. 
1 desired one of our guides to return to the outer worlfl, and bring us lights, but 
neither could be prevailed on to face tlie haunted darkness of the long passages 
alone. I then proposed that they should take ray servant (an Arab) with them, 
while I would wait their return alone, but in vain — it would, they said, be so much 
b(‘tter to return together, and, accordingly together we began to grope our way, — 
p. 153. 

Madamk Titssauo’s Memoirs and Reminiscences op France, forming an 

abridged History of tlie French Revolution. Edited by Francis Heave, Esq. 

Saunders and Otley,^ Conduit Street. 

As not only recording the recollections of one who has witnessed some of 
the most appalling and spirit-stirring scenes which modern times have pre- 
sented, but as forming a compact and, it may be sai l, personal history of 
nearly the entire of the incidents connected with that most terrible event in 
the annals of Europe — the French Revolution, — we pronounce tlie present 
work to be at once eminently useful and interesting. 

Madame Tussaud, the talented foundress of one of our most instructive 
and attractive metropolitan exhibitions,* has arranged her materials, and 
detailed her reminiscences ibr the enlightenment especially, of that very 
numerous class of readers, who, desirous of informing themselves of the prin- 
cipal occurrences of so momentous an epoch in history, are, nevertheless, 
deterred from perusing the various bulky and voluminous works treating 
thereon, cither from an inability so to dispose of a necOiisarily large portion 
of their time, or from an unwillingness to encounter a recital of facts, the 
result of laborious, yet imperfect, dull, and one-sided compilations. And 
to students thus situated, and, indeed, to the reading world at large, Madame 
Tussaud's Reminiscences'’ will be found extremely acceptable ; for they 
introduce and detail with a startling vraisemblance, and no inconsiderable 

• Wc may take this opportunity of noticing the excellence of the catalogue 
issued of this exhibition. It contains an outline of the history of each character 
represented, and so accurately and intelligibly compiled, as not only greatly to 
increase the pleasure to be derived from a more view of the figures, but also to 
convey to the minds of voung persons much biographical knowledge — a branch of 
education avowedly of the very highest importance. 
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degree of power, eaoh important character and memorable transaction con- 
nected with the Revolution. The account too, with which we are supplied, 
of the events oceurring during her long residence in France, — comprising a 
period of more than 30 years — h totally and most comrnendably unbiassed by 
any political prejudice. It might naturally enough be imagined from her 
lengthened and intimate intercourse with the Cuurt, and in consequence 
of having resided in protection within its alluring precincts, that her attach- 
ment to the French Royal Family, would render her testimony of a partial 
nature : such, however, is not the case; her uncle’s intimacy with Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Franklin, Ncckcr, Mirabeau, and others of the popular party, 
produce a sufficient counter* action in her mind, and has served the beneficial 

S iirpose, so far at least as regards the veracity of her book, of neutralizing 
er feelings on the subject, and preventing any undue predilection from pre- 
dominating for either party. 

Like her many accurately- featured and fashioned effigies in Baker Street, 
Madame Tussaud's pen and ink sketches in the work before us, are correct 
and highly characteristic of the originals she thus describes the personal 
appearance of Voltaire, whom she frequently met at her uncle's house. 

Voltaire was very tall and thin, with a very small face, which had a shrivelled 
appearance, and he wore a large flowing wig, like those which were the mode in the 
time of Louis the Fourteenth ; was mostly dressed in a brown coat, with gold lace 
at the button>holes, and waistcoat the same, with large lappets reaching nearly to 
the knees, and small-clothes of cloth of a similar description, a little cocked hat and 
large shoes, with a flap covering the instep, and generally striped silk stockings. 
He had a very long thin neck, and when full dressed, had ends to his neckcloth 
of rich lace, which hung down as low as his waist ; his ruffles were of the same 
material, and according to the fashion of the day, he wore powder and a 
sword.— p. 12. 

Rosseau she likewise remembers— 

He was much below the middle height, and inclined to be stout ; he wore a 
a short round wig with curls, something like that w orn by George the Third, and 
what coachmen used to wear in this country, and which custom is still con- 
tinued in some families of the old school ; ho generally dressed in a snuff-coloured 
suit, very plain, and much resembling the present garb of the Quakers ; but, at one 
period of his life he adopted the Armenian costume, wearing a long robe, trimmed 
with fur, aud cap of the same material.— 

There is also a v^st deal of pleasant, curious, gossip interspersed throughout 
the book, in the methodical arrangement of which as in all other editorial 
matters, Mr. Herve has exhibited much skill and judgment. 

We proceed to make one or two extracts from the anecdotic portion of 
these interesting pages, and shall commence with one, illustrative of the 
good appetites enjoyed by the Bourbon family, and the disposition evinced 
by its members to indulge them at the most perilous seasons, and even at 
tie hazard of their lives ; indeed, il is affirmed, that Louis the XVlth, might 
have safely escaped with his wife and family from France, had he not, with 
his usual short-sighted selfishness, insisted, during his ill-fated flight to Va- 
rennes, upon stopping to dine ! 

Monsieur Provence (Louis the Eighteenth) was more fortunate than his brother 
and arrived safely with his wife at Brussels. Although possessing a still higher 
reputation than any of his family for his gastronomic powers, yet it appears that 
be did not retard his journey by stopping to display his prowess; but 
Madame Tussaud states, that so ardently did he patronize the larder or 
pantry, that he used frequently to pay it private and special visits, and stuff 
various good things into his pockets, to eat whilst out riding, or on such occasions, 
when he might be out of the reach of suc^ substantial restoratives ; and she re- 
memhers to have seen the gravy dropping from his coat skirts, as, most vexatiously, 
it <x>zed through his pockets, owing to the provender not having been wrapped upwith 
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Bnfficicnt caution, and in paper strong enough to keep the juice within its proper 
limits. Even Madame Elizabeth was by no means a sufierer from delicate appetite, 
but, on the contrary, was rather Bourbon in that respect; as, on the days of the 
grartd convert, Madame Tussaud states, the Princess would always make a good 
meal before she sat down to that at which she had to perform in punlic. p. 151. 

Madame Tussaud relates a curious anecdote respecting the Due d’Orleans, 
father of the present King of the French ; — 

He was in the habit of calling occasionally on a very talented modeller, named 
Valentino, whom she knew as a friend of her uncle’s, and on one of his visits, in 
the heat of political excitement, tho Duke took off his stars and orders, threw 
them on the ground, and trampl^ and spat upon them. He then went and shook 
hands with Valentino’s workmen to the number of nearly a hundred, and declared 
that he was like them, a sans-culotte ; which term appears never to have been 
thoroughly understood, but in point of fact, was no other than wearing trousers, 
which was the costume of all the labouring men at that period. The gentry and 
bourgoisic wore breeches, tight at the knees ; therefore, according to the true 
derivation of the word, we have all now become sans-culottes. p. 376. 

By the way, this unhappy prince appears to have been, in one sense of the 
word, a true Bourbon. He was, we are told, a great sensualist, and after 
condemnation asked for twenty-four hours grace. It was granted, and he 
ordered a repast to be prepared of tho most delicious luxuries, of which bo 
ate with voracious appetite I 

Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the French. 

. By the Rev. G. N. WnicHT, M.A. 

Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street. 

It has been well remarked, that history has but few events to show that 
can be compared with the struggle which enforced the last revolution in 
France. The Parisians abandoned their homes and families to fight, without 
organization, we might almost say, without arms, against some of the finest 
and best disciplined troops in the world ; and for what ? 'Were they a riotous 
and disordered rabble, impelled by hunger or want, or a rebellious nobility 
striving to wrest new piivileges from the monarch P On the contrary, they 
were men— citizens — who would not suffer themselves to be degraded, and 
stripped of their civil rights, but firmly and manfully defended them with 
their lives. It is in this respect to be worthily remembered as a great moral 
revolution, and in connection with the singularly notable incident which 
Immediately succeeded it, — the choice of Louis Philippe, as their future king, 
by the peopio of France, forms a brilliant epoch in the history of that empire. 

In the volume before us, Mr. Wright presents us with a history of the 

Life and Times” of this more than ordinarily astute and sagacious sove- 
reign — this “ Ulysses of later times,'' as he has not been unhappily termed — 
and has accomplished his task with exceeding ability. In its execution, he 
has obviously adhered as rigidly as possible to those great rules which, we' are 
told, ought to govern every one who undertakes the very responsible office of 
compiling historical records — neither to advance what is false, nor to suppess 
what is true; to suspect his own judgment in the interpretation of motives, 
and to withhold his decision on important points, until he shall have dilip^ently 
compared all the documents in his power, and fully considered the evidence 
thence to be derived. Mr. Wright has also advantageousljr availed himself 
of a very important work, which excited considerable attention at the period 
of its publication, some forty years since, but is scarcely remembered at the 
present day. The early years of Louis Philippe’s life were, as is well known, 
passed in the most remote regions of Europe and of America, in countries 
and periods of those countries, wherein no .public chroniclers lived, to record, 
for the instruction of posterity, the actions of so illustrious a visitor ; his 
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own educational habits, however, fortunately supplied that want ; for having 
been taught by hts preceptress to register the daily occurrences of his tender 
years, he continued to exercise this valuable practice in more mature life, and 
on reaching England in 1800, he published a journal of his wanderings 
in Switzerland, Germany, Norway, &c., and the United States of America. 

This very interesting volume supplies our author with much valuable ma- 
terial, which he has employed and incorporated with the fruits of his own 
researches, with much ability and judgment. His style of writing is nervous 
and vigorous, he exhibits a very considerable power of descriptive narration, 
and from an attentive perusal of his present work, much gratification and 
instruction will be derived. 

The Sisters. A Novel by Mr. Cockton. 

G. Nodes, Strand. 

This novel originally appeared in the Illustrated London News, and the 
interest which its hebdomadal appearance there excited, has induced, and, 
indeed, authorized its present republication It is written in the author’s 
usual agreeable and lively style ; the characters are drawn with force and dis- 
crimination, the incidents, although not very numerous, are striking and 
effectively arranged and the interest is well maintained throughout. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated with an abundance of engravings, from de- 
signs by Kenny Meadows, and others. 

Lord William Bentinck’s Memorial to the Court of Directors. 

The Company has recently placed in their library a copy of this unpub- 
lished document, which is the basis of history for the mutiny and the massa- 
cres at Vellore. His Lordship distinctly states that the vices of the home 
government form the root of the mal-administration of India ; after this the 
Company appointed him Governor- General, and again on his return home 
he repeated his con viction that the Court of Directors cannot govern India 
honestly. 


The East India Co.’s Home Accounts, 1843-44. 

These documents shew that the Company's tribute or ** rent" realized this 
year is about 4| millions sterling ; it is even more than they have found it in 
their hearts to squander, and they have thus invested a small portion of it in 
British funds, fearing, perhaps, that India may vanish from their grasp. 

Protestant Missions in Bengal, by the Bey. I. J. Weitbrecht, Church 

Missionary. 

J. F. Shaw, Southampton Bow. 

Here is another self-devoted disciple of Christ unwittingly performing the 
high duties of the British Indian statesman, protesting against our miserable 
mis-rule of the Paradise of Nations, whilst Lord Ripon sits quiet, and his 
secretaries tell the House of Commons that the Board of Controul is pa- 
ralyzed by the chartered corruptions of the Company. 
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The Overland Mail from India, which left Bombay on the 20th of May« 
arrived in London on the 4tb of July, famishing intelligence from,— 

Calcutta, to the 1 1th May. 

Madras, „ 

Bombay, 20th May. 

Ceylon, 2nd „ 

China, 10th April. 

^ No news of stirring interest has reached England by this month’s mail. Many 
circumstances, however, indicate an -approaching conflict between the British 
troops and the warriors of the Funjaub. The dominions of the late Runjeet Singh 
arc in a confused and troubled state, approaching to civil war'and anarchy. The 
powerful chief, Goolab Sing, threatens a descent upon Lahore, for the purpose of 
punishing the murderers of his brother. Should he carry his intention into exe- 
cution the young Maharaja may be advised to seek assistance from the Governor- 
General, and so a way be opened for the advance of our army across the SutlegG. 
Should this take place, the independence of the Punjab will be amongst the thin^ 
that wi-re. Scindo is reported tranquil. Akbar Khan has relinquished for the 
present his meditated attack upon the long-coveted territory of Peshawur. Two 
armies of 40,000 each are said to have been ordered to assemble on the banks of 
the Sutlege, and Sir Charles Napier is named as the person who is to have the 
command of this, the largest force which England ever assscmbled, either in 
India or Europe at one time. These are symptoms of premeditated war. A 
modest request it is said has been made that the Sikhs should make over to the 
British all the territories they now possess on our side of the Sutlege. These 
extend from near Kurnaul to the borders of Bhawulpore, and their revenue is esti- 
mated at £170,000 a year. It would seem that many of the discharged sepoys 
from the recusant and mutinous regiments went over to Lahore to enlist with 
Heera Singh, who has for sometime past manifested a desire to surround him- 
self with any but Sikh troops, but although Ileera Singh open?// rejected their offer of 
service, and declared them unworthy of trust, as they had betrayed their employers, 
yet it is believed some of these men were really engaged, and secretly ordered to 
return to Ferozopore, for the purpose of assisting any attempt that might be made 
for the seizure of the late Rajah Suchet S'ngh’s treasure, there deposited. The 
vigilance of the authorities at Ferozepore, however, defeated the scheme. 

The Ameers of S(?inde had arrived at Calcutta, and were rusticating at “ Fairy 
Hall,” Hum Hum, the head quarters of the Artillery regiment, some seven or 
eight miles from Calcutta. Huring the cold weather they are to be removed to 
Hazaroebagh in the Province of Behar, 241 miles west of Calcutta. They are 
described as very miserable, and broken down. 

The PuNJAun.— With reference to the preparations for the invasion of the Sikh 
territory, the Star says, the pear is not yet ripe ; and it would be more politic to 
let it drop into our mouths when fully matured, than to endanger its loss by pre- 
mature forcing. Th<} Hurknru says the Indian troops are in cantonments resting 
on their arms, and looking out with hopefulness for employment in the Punjaub 
during the cold weather, where there is every prospect of a bloody revolution, as 
Goolab Sing, the great J iimboo chief, and brother to Suchet Sing, whose murder 
we mentioned in our last, seems determined to take vengeance upon the perpetrators 
of the crime. It is stated that ninety-five females belonging to the family of the 
murdered chief, sacrificed thqpisclves on the funeral pile. If there be any truth in 
this report it is of a nature to fill the mind with horror. It was indeed a noble 
achievement, to quench fur evir ibe fires of the euttee throughout the British ierri' 
tories! 

We take the following from the Beng 7 Ilurkaru of the 7th of May: — 
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TBB miUBT BT8TBX. \ 

ihelM^ Bep^t of tho B^gal BHtisli India 6ooi^i 
%»kiob| wa thnik;’ ealli flitf some notice irom the press. The Committee of lu 
ft^Ntors, sis ecdleoting and. printing information rolatiYe to ihe 
vtBnt qf fluf adminUirafioftqf the affairs qf India, It is difficult to 

conceive any tmng on which they , could ba ihore becomingly emplcyed; but it 
happens, that in the course of the investigation, tiie existence of certain documents^ 
of great utility in such a prooedure is remembered by, or Sugi^ested io the Com- 
mittee $ and copM of .jthese documents can only be obtained from the Government 
of Bengal. *^coordingly, the Committee request the President to mehe application 
tiirough the proper channel for copies of these papers ; and Mr. Theobald, in com- 
pliance witii this request, writes a very proper letter to the Secretary to the 
Government of Beng^. We may as well r^blish the letter for immediate 
reference;— 

7b F, J, HMlidayt Esq., Secretary*io the Government rf Bengal. 

*' Sir,— I am requested by the Committee of the Bengal British India Society, to 
request the favour of yoiir kindly procuring the sanction of his Honor the Deputy-* 
Governor of Bengal, to grant them copies of the following letters ‘Sadder Courts * 
Letter to Government, No. 953, dated find June, 1843, on the proposed Act, 
regarding the appeals in Civil Ca.f ' * Despatch of the Court of Directors, No. 9 of 
1843. daM 26th September 1843 ‘ para. ' 

The Committee have commeuc ^d printing a collection of evidences, relating to 
the oifioiency of native agency in ^he administration of the affairs of this country 
for distribution here and in England, in support of the petition, lately transmitted 
to in that country, praying fur effect being given to the 87th Clause of the last 
Charter Act If, with tiiose eviieuces mready collected, the communications 
above mentioaed be embovlied. it will render the testimonies connected and com- 
plete, and afford a proper exposition of the merits of the question, and this I am 
pernuttod to state is the sole motive for making the present application. I have 
teld the Committee, that an arolication from themselves would have equal weight, 
l^t they desire it to be made py me, as Vresidout. of the Society. 

** With the highest 1 am, Sir, 

** Tour obedient servant, 

“ WiiuAM Theobald, 

** Fresident B, B, India Society. 

** Calcutta, Feb. 26th, ISid.” 


To this letter, the annexed reply is sent by the under*Secretary 

** To fT. Theobald^ Esq.^ Fresident, Bengal British Inaii Society. 

** ludimol. Dated, Fort William, April 1st, 1844. 

** Sir,— With reference tp your letter of the 26th Feb. last, 1 am directed by 
the Hon. the Deputy-Go verpor of Bengal to express his regret, that the established 
practice of this office will wk permit of bis complying with your request. 

“ I have the honour to be Sir, 

** Your most obedient servant, 

A. Turnbull, 

** Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal,^* 

Now, there is nothing very surprising in the nature of this reply. It is pre- 
cisely what we should have expected. We have no doubt, that the Gowmor of 
Bengal, in ivfbsing this very moderate request, had established practice’* on his 
side ; Imt there are aome established practices which are more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. We should think that the refusal, on such an 

* In our number, we shall give some account of the origin and transactions 
of this intersniii^ Society. In the mean time, we cannot help expressing our deep 
jregret UW sought for were refused by the Dmuty Governor. Our 

thaidis .aim^^p ihe Hu^vru for its manly exposure and bold condemnation of 

E I Mag. 








